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PREFACE. 


Max Miiller in his Prefixce to the Six 5vvs7(7;/5 0/ 
Indian Philosophy exjiresscd a desire for ^^a new class 
of native students who, after stiidyin«[ tlie history of 
luiropean pliilosophy, have devoted themselves to the 
honourable task of making their own national 
philosopliy better known to the world at large.” t The 
present work on ^'Jivatman in the Brahma-sutras” is 
an humble attempt on the same line. ^This is a study 
on a comparative method of tlie Brahma- 
sLitras based on 1 5 original commentaries (Sankara's 
hhashya and 4 other commentaries of his school, 
Ramanuja's hhashya^ Madhva’s bhashyay Baladeva’s 
hhash\aj Sreekantha's hhashya^ Ximvarka’s bhashva 
and one more of his school, \kxllabha's hhashya and 
one more lika of his school, \'ijnana-bhiksu's bhashyay 
and Bhaskara’s bhashya) and numerous' other works 
philosophical, religious, scientific, and literary of the 
east and the west to which reference has been made 
in the body of che work. The Sutras of Badarayana 
contain the quintessence ol the Vedanta Philosophy. 
But scholars have often presented views peculiar to a 
certain school only arising out of the Sutras, for instance 
those of Sankara, as Vedantism pure and simple without 
even referring to the original aphorisms. Such treat- 
ment has satisfied few and has not unfrequently been 
the source of misunderstanding and contention among 
thinkers interested in Indian philosophy. In order to 
remove this defect, ( I have, in the following pages, 
deemed it proper to discuss the snlras themselves 



in the of the coininentaries of the different 

schools and to deduce my conclusions therefrom. / 
The process thou,i^h somewliat laborious and at times 
dry, will siireh' be \velcf)med by all scholars desirous ol 
accuraev in statement and thought. Amon<r tlie existing* 
commentators, the <'reat ‘Sankara stands unrivalled for 
lucidity of expression, but ,his interpretation of the 
Sutras has very often appeared to me forced and 
farfeU'hed, Ramanuja though wanting in clearness 
of expression, in my o})inion, stands unrivalled for co- 
gency of reasoning. , Sreekantha has literally followed 
Ramanuja and has on that account been called a 
'‘thief’ !)>' one of the commentators.^) I have found 
Bakuleva in most cases satisfadory 4ind to the ])oint. 
Xiinvarka is both cogent, succinct, and clear. Madhva 
and \killahha are not un frequently beside the point. 
Bhaskara and \h'jnanabhikshu are not ol much original 
worth. In interju’cting the Vedanta-sutras, 1 have 
generally followed the interpretation of the Vaishnava 
schools as represented by Ramanuja, Ximvarka, and 
Bakuleva, and that of Sreekantha, and have verv 
often subjected tliat of Sankara and his school to 
criticism often unpalatable. \l have laid bare the 
results Sankara's system leads to, and they are, in my 
opinion, opposed not only to our revealed Scriptures 
but to our best traditions and highest aspirations as 
well. As the subject requires it, I could not hel]) 
making such unfavourable remarks. I have also pointed 



out the difficulties in the nietliod of Hei^el and the 
superiority of the Vedantic method over tluit of Hei^el, 
The interaction of mind and body as conceived by 
luiropean thinkers lias not appeared to me satisfactory 
either and so I have placed the Vedantic conception 
by its side to show its advance upon tlie fomer. In 
these and other matters I have very often cited views 
of eminent sc holars who have been found to a^ree 
with my own whicli have, in fac't, added strength to 
the position T have taken up. But T have nowhere 
sacrific'ed my own inde])ende7it views for the sake of 
authorities howe\ev illustrious they mii^ht be. The 
mode of treatment all throiiji^hout, 1 hope, will be 
found to be entirely new. I do not know of any such 
attempt either in the east or in the west. 

In the InlrodKclioiiy I have shown on evidence, both 
internal and external, that Badarayana and Veda-vyasa 
are the same person and that the Sutras of Badarayana 
must have been composed prior 1o Panini, who 
flourished about 700 B. C , if not earlier still. 

In Chapter I., entitled '^Scope and Method of the 
\^edanta Philosophy as compared with those of Hegel,” 
I have shown that the Vedanta aims at the attainment 
of true knowledge regarding Brahman -all-intelligent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipotent, 
entirely pure and abundantly full of bliss and other 
ciualities unsurpassed in excellence. True knowledge 
aimed at by the Sutras is not speculative knowledge 
but direct and immediate knowledge arising out of the 
vision of Brahman Himself. The Sastras are the 
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only guide to Bnihinan who passes all reasoning. 
Reasoning, according to Bfidarfiyana, exercises but a 
secondary ruiiction with regard to His knowledge. 
As the records of the spiritual experiences of the rishis 
or seers, tlie Scriptures have ever commanded respect 
and reverence.^ The Vedantic and scientific methods 
though superficially distinct are alike in kind. Hegel, 
on the ('ontrary, attempts to unfold and demonstrate 
everything -both Nature and !Mind out of the inner 
necessity of the l.ogical Idea —the highest category 
of his L(\gic. To use his own words “their problem 
in that case is only to recognise the logical form under 
the shajies they assume in Nature and Mind — the 
shapes whic'h are only a particular mode of expression 
for the forms of pure thought.^T It is not a fact as 
contended by some that Hegel did not deduce nature 
from abstract thought. The whole form and structure 
of the system and the exjwess declarations of the author 
at points ol critical importance can only be interpreted 
to mean that abstract thought out of its pure necessity 
gives birth to nature. Hegelianism, particularly its 
method, has satislied lew.f Some of the best thinkers 
of hmrope have taken serious exception to the method 
of Hegel. § 1 he failure of the Dialectical Method 

oodrnflr, ShaL ti (unl SIniLttt, j). 7. 

t ^\ tniiisl.-U inn of Hnn-nPs 

t Alintlii, Idealistic Hcactinii against Science, IVcfacc 
\ ii, [>. IH), and ntlier jdai'cs : Lnt/.c, of' /trlK/ion^ p. 

§ ItiHsi'll, of f^hilosophtf, p. 1^28 fV. 



in which European thiiikini^ has culminated leads but 
an additional support to the V^edantic dictum that God 
cannot be established by reasonin*:^. The ap])lication 
of any method based on pure thinking to matters 
lyin.jjf strictly beyond thinkin" leads to conclusions 
whicli are anythin^ but satisfactory. Western thinkers 
are beginning to realise that pure intellectual methods 
hardly succeed in matters spiritual and that they 
must resort to some other method for their solution.'*^ 

In Chapter II., headed ^T^ourfold Classification of 
the Jivas,^’ I have shown that the \'^edanta Philosophy 
divides the jivas into four subclasses viz., — jarayujOy 
and a jay svafaja, and ndvijja, and views all of them 
inclusive of plants as conscious. There is nothing like 
it in the history of European philosophy. European 
thinkers have graduall}' been changing their views 
regarding animal and plant lives. In the west, 
animals have either been classified on tlie basis of their 
backbones or on the basis of their cells. Plants also 
have been classified on the basis of their cells. The 
Vedantic classification which is based on the mode of 
their lirst appearance on earth is highly practical. 
According to the Vedanta, the jh>a is at the basis of the 
development of the fertilised egg, and it rejects in lolo 
the opinion that the living can come out of the nonliving. 

In Chapter III., named “The Jiva in its Connexion 
with the Body,” I have pointed out that the majority of 

* Kiisscll, (if |).2t2 : /dtifomphy 

of Relif/iofty ]). 95 : Rpusoit nm! Relief p. 150 ff. 



I{uro])can thinkers have conceived mind as non-exteiid- 
ed and matter as extended and have virtually re.i>arded 
them as ol' heteroi^^eneous nature. Having thus con- 
ceived mind and matter, they have experienced in- 
superable diflicnilty in bringing out the connexion 
between mind and matter. Being dissatislied with 
all previous solutions, the monists have ultimately 
coiu'hided that there is in fact no interaction between 
mind and matter and that their seeming interaction is an 
illusion. But the interaction between mind and matter 
being a posili\ e fact based on the experience ol so many 
(‘ininenl thinkers and sages, it cannot be treated as a 
mere chimera. I have, on the contrary, maintained 
that in order to explain the connexion of mind and 
matter successfully, their supposed heterogeneity must 
be removed somewhat on the lines ol Kant. I have 
shown on the basis of the recent advances of the science 
and the results attained by the Society Ibr Psychical 
Research that not only does matter occupy space but 
mind does so as well, and hence there cannot be any real 
dillicailty regarding the interaction between mind and 
matter. According to the Vedantists, the jiva or soul 
is a very minute knower having its seat in Jiridaya 
or Iiridpadina — a subtle centre lying within that 
particular region of the nervous system which is known 
as the spinal cord. So tar as the researches in modern 
physiology go, there is nothing against the position of 
the Brahma-sutras that the spinal cord is the seat of the 
jiva or soul. Next, I have treated of the European 
classilication ol mind and have compared it with that of 



the Hindus. The original classification of the Hindus 
is a twofold one — j)i ( 7 fias and buddhi^ based on their 
theory of the s>nkshina body. According to the Vedanta, 
tile connexion of the jiva first takes place with the 
siikisJima body and through tlie snkshmci body witli 
the gross liody. The Vedanta thus supplies a missing 
link which enables us to explain the interaction between 
the soul and body more satisfactorily, luiropean 
psychologists, generally speaking, have c'onceived mind 
as composed of some irreducible and distinct conpio- 
nents, and have subsecpiently tried to find out some 
unifying principle binding them all. In this attempt 
they have encountered much diriiculty. But the 
Vedantists have started with one self-luminous conscious 
principle and have attempted to exjilain its variet)' in 
the shape of mental states through their theory of the 
kosa.^j which, according to them, shape the incoming 
How of consciousness with their various individualistic 
peculiarities In this respect too, the Vedantic* 
conception seems to be an advance upon the Kuropean 
conception. 

In Chapter n\, headed Critical Study of the 
principal Sutras bearing on Jivatman/’ I have shown 
from a critical examination of the principal sutras 
bearing on jlvainian that Sankara’s interpretation of 
the sutras is forced and indirect, and that the jivas, 
according to the Sutras, are ver}^ minute eternal 
knowers having their seat in hr id ay a or hridpadma 
and that they are to be viewed as eternal amsas of God 
just as the rays of light are amsas of a source of light, 



jincl thill they iire not in reality one eternal all-pervading 
eonseiousness appeiiring as many, owing to the 
superimposilion oi the ijualitics ol the buddhi as 
nvaintained by Sankara and his school. In this Chapter, 
the whole adi'diUi svstein of Sankara has been subjected 
to crilic'ism. 

In C"ha})ter V., entitled ‘^Phenomenon oi' Sleep,” I 
iiave shown in opposition to the views of Sankani that 
tluae is ereiit di tlinence between the state of deep 
sleep 'and tliat of /////ZV/, and that during deep sleep the 
}t\'a doc's not ])ut awiiy the bondage of }?iaya as in that 
('a>e awakening ])eeomes impossible, and that the 
phenomenon of deep sleep lends no support to 
(id-iHidisni in Siinkiira’s sense. • 

In Chapter \'I., headed “The State of Mukti or 
h'inid Release,’’ it luis been pointed out that in the 
stiite of tnitkliy the //iv^ does not entirely lose itself and 
attain a sLite analogous to that of deep sleep as 
Sankara holds, hut on the contrary, is joined unto 
Rrahman as one spirit enjoying His bliss for ever. 
^hu^ tlie slate oi final release, according to the \ edanta, 
is one of positive bliss. 

In my concluding Chapter, I have dealt with the 
]dnlosojihiciil presuppositions of Sankara and his school, 
particularly their doctrine of maya and the results they 
lead t(^. 1 o say the least, his views are opposed to our 

best traditions and highest aspirations. The Vaishnava 
schools, generally speaking, and the Saiva school of 
Sreekantha, conceive ol maya as something real and 
identical with prakrih of the Geeta which veils the 



true relation of the jiva witli the Lord and wlien on the 
attainment of bhakti or lovinil^ devotion this veil is 
removed, the jiva is joined unto tlie Lord as one spirit 
and ((oes on drinking into his joy for ever. The Vedanta 
as interpreted by them is in accord with the revealed 
Scri]')tures and our best aspirations. It has been a 
solace to many a devotee and will ever be a guide unto 
all seekers after truth. 

Tims it will apj)ear that I have treated of the 
Vedanta from a standpoint, to a large measure, un- 
touched by any scholar, and that no ])ains have been 
spared to make it really useful. The manner of 
presentation, I venture to think, will be found to be 
entirely novel. ’ • 

1 am sorry to note that 1 have not been able to 
adopt the system ot Transliteration recommended by 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society for want of 
necessary types with diacritical marks in the Press 
where 1 have got this Thesis ])rinted, for which 1 hope 
to be excused by all scholars engaged in Oriental 
studies. If any occasion arises for a second edition, I 
will certainly try to remov'e this and other blemishes 
that have passed unnoticed in the pages of the work. 


Scpli m bey ^ n;20. 


Auhayakumar Guha. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is generally admitted that there was in India 
during many centuries a purely mnemonic literature 
Sutra ^vhich was handed on through a succes- 
Literature sion of teacliers and disciples from 
generation to generation according to a system which is 
fully described in the Pratisrdvhyas.* When it was found 
that men’s memories fail, and that it is not always 
]M3Ssil)le to recollect lengthy texts of the Sastras in details 
without errors, and when it was further discovered that 
somewhat unintelligible and unsystematic texts of the 
Bra/iinanas and l/pa}iis/iads recpiire further arrange- 
ment and systematization in a form which would best 
help memory, the sages of India invented a form of 
literature known as the sfdra literature in whi(‘h the 
different branches of knowledge were codified in the 
form of short pithy sentences. The word 
means Thread.^ The treatise bearing the title siilra 
consists of a string of aphorisms forming a sort of 
analysis of some particular branch of knowledge. As 
it consisted of short intelligible sentences, the pupil 
could easily learn and master it. When the utility of 
this form of literature was realised bytlie Hindus, it be- 
came popular and they gradually systematized all the 
different branches of learning, — household, ritualistic, 
religious, philosophical, legal, grammatical, linguistic. 


'■^Max Miillc^r. Six vSystoiiis of Indian IMiilosopliy, jij). i-n, 
and also j). 121. 



and medicinal in tlie form of sit/r ns, which were treated 
of somewhat unsystematically in the earlier literature. 
Thus originated the so-called sutra literature of the 
ancient Hindus. The Brahma-sutras form but a part 
of this class of literature. A text of the Skaiida Purana 
cited by Madhva in the beginning of his bhashya to the 
Brahma-sutras notes that a sutra should be concise, 
unambiguous, lull of import, of universal application, 
free from repetition and inaccuracies, and as the 
Brahma-sutras possess all these characteristics in full, 
they form pre-eminently a sulra work without any 
qualifying word.* As it is very probable that this form 
of oral instruction was resorted to by the Hindus 
mainly for the purpose of helping 'recollection, they 
must have invented it before the texts of the Sastras 
were reduced to writing. European scholars like Prof. 
Max Muller, have viewed the sutra period as 
extending from 600 to 200 B. C., which seems to be 
an under-estimate. The Buddhistic snttas presuppose 
the existence of the sutras of the Hindus. Panini 
mentions the names of some sutra-writers, and in 
iv. 3. 105, distinguishes the Ka/pa-sutras which were 
composed by the ancients from those that are nearer 
to his time. The Grihya-sutras of Asvalayana, 
Sankhayana, Bharadvaja, and Bodhayana, refer to the 
existence of sutras. Hence we conclude that the 





mtra literature must have commenced lon^ before 
Panini, who, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkara, 
flourished ‘'in the beginning of the seventh century 
before the Christian era, if not earlier stiH"— a view 
which appears to us very reasonable.^ As a prominent 
literature of the period, the Vedanta-sutras can prhna 
facie claim a high antiquity. 

Badarayana is the reputed author of the Brahma- 
sutras. His own name has explicitly been mentioned 
in nine places ( i. 3. 26, i. 3. 33, 

4- 4- 8, iii. 4. 19, 

3. 15, iv. 4. 7, iv. 4. 12) in the 
work.t It is noteworthy that he has used his name in 
the third person o*nly where a definite statement of his 
own views as compared with those of other acharyas has 
become necessary. From the use of his name in the third 
person some scholars have inferred that these Sutras were 
not composed by Badarayana himself but by his succes- 
sors in the school. When we examine critically the 
particular occasions with reference to which the author 
appears in his own name, we feel that instead of "I" 
which undoubtedly carries with it a sense of egoism, the 
use of the name in the third person is more modest and 
appropriate. Not only Badarayana, but other ancient 


^ Tide, Bombay Gazettoor, vol. I. Part H., }>. 1 tl. 
t Prof. Bclvalkar, in Ids article on the Multiple, Authomhip 
'}f the Vedanta Sutras^ Indian Philosophical Ihiview, October, 
11)18, says that his name occurs in 8 places but we as a matter (»f 
fact find that his name occurs in 9 different sutras. 
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teachers of India sucli as Jainiini, Bodhayana, Kautilya, 
and Vatsyayana— the aiitlior of tlie Kama-sutra, resort 
to the same method. Dr. Fleet in his introductory 
note to the Itn<(lisli translation of the Artha-sastra of 
Kautilya hy l^indit Shama-sastry pertinently observes 
tliat ‘hn conlormitv with a common practice of Indian 
writers, the name Kautilya (ii^ures (‘onstantly through 
the hook, especially in places where the author 
lays down liis views as differing from others which 
he (‘ites.” 'fhis is a practice not only common 
among Sanskrit writers, but also among writers of 
almost all the vernaculars of India. Nanaka, Tulsidasa^ 
Kavira^ Chaudidasay Vidvaffatiy and others 

invariably use their names in the third person and not 
in the first, singular or plural. Krisliiia-dasa Kaviraja - 
the author of Cliaitanya-Charitamrita in Bengalee 
appears in his own name at the end of each chapter. In 
fact ex('e])t in the writings of some authors who some- 
times use the first jierson j)lural in similar cases, the 
usual procedure in India for asserting one’s authorship is 
t(^ ]nit it in the third person. If the introduction of 
one’s own name Jar ic suggest a later interpola- 

ti(m as recently held by Professor Beh'alkar,* then we 
shall not only have to reject the traditionally accepted 
authorship ol some of the ancient works but also the 
authorship ot some of the modern ones which are too 
well known to us. 


\ Ik'lvalkar, Multi jt/r A uf/ut/sln p o/’ tht' 

I < Indian IMiilositpliinnl Hovinw, IDIX, 



All the scholiasts from Sankara downwards have 
ascribed the authorship of the Sutras to Badarayana. 
We have hardl}" any justification to reject such a well- 
established tradition on the flimsy ground that the 
author at times appears in the Sutras with his own 
name in the third person. 

In India Brularfiyana— the author of the Snlras has 
been indentified with Veda-vyasa -the author of the 
Mahahharata. Windischmann was the 
first to suggest that Badar;iyana and 
Veda-vyasa. Veda-vyasa cannot be regarded as one 
and the same person on the ground that Sankara in the 
whole of his cowimentary never mentions that the 
Vyasa of the epic is tlie author of the book on which he 
is commenting, though he mentions Badarri)'ana as such. 
Max Midler endorses his views. We wonder that cer- 
tain scholars should make such capital out of the silence 
of Sankara. We point out that the argument c.v silenlio 
in this case is particularly worthless as there was no 
call on the part of Sankara to mention it. It was too 
well known in Sankara^s time that Veda-vyasa was the 
author of them and so there was no necessity on his 
part for making a positive statement to the effect that 
Badarayana is Veda-vyasa. If Sankara could foresee 
that the identity of Veda-vyasa and Badarayana would 
be questioned in far future he would have undoubtedly 
made such a positive statement. But he had no 
occasion to foresee it. Sankara has sliown much respect 
both for Veda-vyasa and Badarayana in his Bhashya. 
Though he does not say in so many words that 



Veda-vyasa is the author of the Sutras yet any one going 
through his Bhashya carefully cannot but be impressed 
by the fact that the identity between Veda-vyasa 
and Badarayana was in his mind. That such identity 
was in his mind is also plain from the fact that all his 
devoted disciples who have written glosses upon his 
Bhashya and who had full knowledge of the traditions 
of his school such as Govindajianda, Vachaspati MisrUy 
and Ananda Giri have attributed the authorship of the 
Sutras to Vcda-vyasa thus identifying Veda-vyasa with 
Bfidarfiyana. Raifianifja, Afadhva, Ballabha, Sruiivasay 
lialadcvay and others have also ascribed the authorship 
of the Sutras to Veda-vyasa. Madhva and Baladeva of 
Bengal refer to a text of the Skanda-purana which in 
clear words i)roclaims that Veda-vyasa is the author of 
the Sutras.* The Bhagavata-purana which is held in high 
honour at least among the Vaishnavas all throughout 
India and which is regarded as the true Bhashya to the 
Bralmia-sutras by the Vaishnavas of Bengal, also 
idcntilies Bfidarfiyana with Veda-vyasa, The tradition 
is so very strong among Indians that Hemachandra in 


“^1 > 

II 

ir~-Skaii(la-puranii 

rvt'errod tu by Madhva and Baladeva. 



his Abhidhana-chintamani — which is placed by scholars 
in the nth century A. D., has deemed it necessary to 
give Mfithara, Dvaipayana, Parasarya, Kfineena, 
Badarayana, and Vyasa as synonyms of the name 
Veda-vyasa.* But our position may be assailed on one 
ground. In the Mahahliarata^Vhhnu-purana^Bhagavata 
and also in the Sama-Vidhana-hrahnana, Jaimini is 
spoken of as the disciple of Vcda-vyasa. If Bfidarfiyana 
the author of the Sutras is the same as Veda- vyasa, 
then he becomes a disciple of Badarayana too. But 
Jaimini in his Mimansa Darsana quotes Badarayana five 
times ( i. 1. 5, V. 2. 19, vi. 1. 8, x. 8. 44, xi. 1. 64 ).t 
Badarayana too quotes Jaimini in ten clear cases (i. 2. 28, 
i. 2. 31, i. 3. 31, iii. 2. 40, iii. 4* 2, iii 4. 18, iii. 4. 40, 
iv. 3. 12, iv. 4. 5, iv. 4. 11). So it may be argued that 
they figure more as contemporaries and rivals than as 
disciple and master. We have carefully considered the 
point and have concluded that they figure more as 
disciple and teacher than as rivals in the two Mimanm$. 
Jaimini has indeed quoted Badarayana in his Sutras, but 
he has always taken his views as the views of one who 
commands high respect and authority, and has nowhere 
combated or controverted them. Sahara Svamin— the 

i 

t Here also Prof. Belvalkar lias failed to notic'i two sntras 
in wliicli Badarayana is referred !•) l»y .lainiini. He states that 
the name occurs only three times. 
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ancient commentator of the Mimansa has noted this 
fact. In his Bhashya to sutra I. 1.5, he says : — 

Wcf 11”* 

Badarayana too has treated him as his disciple and 
not as his rival. In most cases he has accepted his views. 
In cases wlmre he has differed, he has instructed him 
as a disciple and lias pointed out his errors. Both 
Govindanauda and Anmida Giri in their Tikas to the 
bhashya of Sankara have noticed it. 

^I8R 

51 qf?Tqw?l?n rl^lTTH I”— 

rims we see the fact of mutual quotation rather 
supports the theory of disci])le and teacher {iruni) than 
of rivals. 

Another (juestion may fairly be asked, if Veda-vyasa 
is really the author ol the Suiras. why does he appear 
under the name of Badarayana and not tliat of A^eda- 
vyasa in the Sutras ? In reply we beg to point out that 
it appears to us tliat as he composed his Vedanta-sutras 
wliile carrying on contemplation at his own hermitage 
ol ^^Badaree which is also known as ‘‘Xara-narayanii- 
srama or '‘Badarikasrama,” he appears under that 
peculiar name of Badarayana in them. The 

\ ul(‘ atsn vSaUani s l>lias.]iva to sutra xi. 1. (»t. 


name 
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^^Badarayana'" as far as we have been able to trace it, 
does not occur in tlie Mahabbarata. But the names 
“Badaree” and ^^Xaranarayanasrania" occur in it/ We 
read in the Mahabharata that Narada carried 
on contemplation tliere for many a long year and 
received inspiration from the Highest. We further 
read therein that Veda-vyasa used to reside at 
the feet ol the Himalayas with his five disciples 
Sumantu, Vaisamj^fiyana, Jainiini, Paila, and his son 
Suka.t We find in the Skanda-punxna that Veda-vyasa 
really resided at the Batiariharauya.X IMay we not there 
fore sup])ose that because he composed the Sulras while 
at Badaree—the^place of divine inspiration of N'arada^ 
that he appears in the Sulras under the peculiar name of 
*^Badarayana' which is evidently derived from Badarce 
( ) ? We point out in passing that the 

word Badarayana does not o(‘cur in Panini but only in 
the Gana-patha to Panini. § Of course we (‘annot say 
with certainty when a particular word was in(*luded 
in a gaua but there is nothing to show that the 
name did not occur in the gaua at the time of Panini 
himself. The name Badarayana occurs also in the 




t 

I 


§ 


Vi(l(‘ IT^miTcT, 

(‘(litioii.) 

WoImt, Ilistorv of liKliitii j». 2 11. 
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Bhagavata^ Sayidilya-sulraj and in the Charaka- 
smnhita — the earliest known work on Hindu medicine. 
Charaka, who is probably a contemporary of Kanishka, 
mentions Bfidarayana along with other rishis as the foun- 
tain of brahma-jnana.* In Varriha-mihira and Bhattot- 
pala, an astronomer of this name is referred to, but 
he must be a different ])erson. The name Badarayana 
is also found in tlie closing vansa of the Sama-vidhana- 
brahmana, but the bearer of it appears there as the 
disciple of Piirasaryayana, four steps later than Vyasa- 
Parasarya, and three later than Jaimini, and so he too 
must be other than the author of the Sutras.t Before 
bringing our discussion on the point to^a close, we may 
point out that two Indian scholars of eminence namely 
B. G. Tilak and Professor Belvalkar have very lately 
held that Badarayana and \’eda-vyasa are one and 
the same person 4 


Next we ])ass on to the date of the Brahma-sutras. 


Date of the 
Brahma-sutras 


It is well known that Badarayana in 
his Siilrasy refers to y other teachers 


namely— /<:?//;/////, Badariy Asmarathyay 


Kasakritsnay Karshnajiniy Atnyay and Audnlomi, We 


have noted above that Jaimini— the author of the 


Vi<U‘ CharUa, saiiihita-siitra-stlianuin. 
t \\ (‘luM*, Hi>tnrv of liuUan Ijitcratiuv, noto 

t Viilf 1). (i. Tilak's (iltvta-raliasya in Alahratti, and Ih’of. 
lJol\ alkar till tin* Muit/jifr Antliorsliii) of the ] r'({avfo 
liiiliaii I *liil«t'*t»[»lical i)otober, 
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Purva-mimansa-sutras, was a contemporary and dis- 
ciple of Veda-vyasa. Jaimini too in his Sulras mentions 
the names of ^ other teachers viz^^ Altrya, Badari^ 
Badarayana, hahnkayana^ Aitisayanay Karshna 
jiniy and Kamukayana. Five names viz.^ Badarayana, 
Jaimini, Atreya, Badari, and Karshnajini are common 
to both the Mimansas— and ullara. The 
teachers’ names occurring in the Vedanta-sutras are 
found most of them in the Srauta-sutras ; for example, 
Asmarthya in Asvalayana ; Badari, Karshnajini, and 
Kasakritsni in Katyayana, and Atreya in the Taittiriya- 
pratisakhya. The names of Atreya, Kasakritsna and 
Badari also occur in Bodliayana (Griliya-siitra), and 
the name of Atreya in Bharadvaja (Grihya-sutra), 
Kasakritsna is a very old Vedic commentator. Bhatta 
Bhaskara in his commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus 
refers to Kasakritsna, Ekachurni and Yaska as his 
predecessors in the work. The name of Audulomi is 
found in the Mahabhashya on Panini, i. 85, 78 ; 
and the name of Kasakritsni is mentioned in the 
Mahabhashaya on Panini, IV. 1. 14. It may further 
be mentioned that Asmarathya occurs in the gana 
^Garga,’ Audulomi in the gana ^Brihu,’ Krishnajini in 
the ganas 'Tika' and ‘Upaka/ and Kasakritsna in the 
gana ‘Upaka’ as well. Charaka Samhita also refers to 
Atreya, Asmarathya, and Badarayana. Most of these 
teachers were probably contemporaries of Badarayana, 
and some of them may be his predecessors. These 
teachers carry us to' the time in which Badarayana 
lived. As the}’ are all very old and mentioned with 
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respect, tiiey prima facie bespeak a antiquity for 

the Sa/ras. 

We read in different places of the Mahabliarala 
that A’eda-vyasa had five disciples ^ Vaisampayanay 
Pai/a ^ Smiunilfi, /((iiu')ii, \uv\ Siika, As disciples thcv 
must ])e centem]io]aries of \"eda-vvasa. In tlie 
Taittiriya-aranyaka \vc‘ find tlie names of Vyasa-para- 
sarya and \’aisam])ayana. In ])oth the Sankhayana 
and the Aswahuaina (Iriluais we come across the 
names of ^'aisampayana, Paila, Siimantn, and 
Jaimini. Pan ini refers to Parasar\'a. (\Ada-vyasa)» 
Vaisampayana {iV. 3. 104), and Paila (II. 4. 59). The 
Mahahhasliya nh'ers to J'aisaaipavana and Safa- 
caiy<fsa/y/. All thest.‘ names recaill to us the period in 
which \'eda-\yasa llourished, and as these names 
occur in Ikinini and in works nearer to his time, 
the time of \\*da-vvasa must have been earlier than 
that of Panini. 

Xow to the works which refer to the Brahma-sutras. 
The Bralnna-siitras are i^enerallv known as the X’edanta- 
sutras oi' sini]hy lis the X'edanta. The word \"edanta, 
whi('h orj^nnally signified the Upanishad, generally stands 
lor the X'edanta-sutras of Badarayana in later literature.* 
The (fii/'/aia-pi/rdiia, the Pad nia-piiraiiay and the 
sa))iJii!a reler to the \ edanta in the ^ense ot the Vedanta- 
sutras.t The name Brahma-sutras is also found in the 
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ijaruiia-pnraua,^ I'he which is roi^ardecl as 

:he true bJiasJiya to the Vedanta-sutras bc^i^iiis with the 
rery second a])liorisi]i of the Brahnia-siilras. Wc liave 
pointed out above that the Skanda-piirajia refers to the 
Brahina-sutras and asc'ribes their authorsliij) to Wxla- 
cyasa. Tlie //(ui-vansa which is placed l)y J loj)kins at 
200 A. D., contains clear rercrence to the Sutras. t 

I'he Charaka-sanihita — a work, whic'h is supposed to 
liave been I'omposed, oi at least redacted about the 
Lime of Kanishka, not only mentions the name of 
Badar-A’ana but i^ives a short ex|)osition of tlie main 
loctrines of the ((iiuiUa school of the Vedanta. It 
appears that the advaila s('hool of th('> Vedanta was 
Listahlished before the composition of the Charaka- 
sainhita. Kautilya while noti(‘ini^- the systems of the 
Samkhya, Yo^^a, and Lokayata, seems nowhere to refer 
to the \YdaiiLa. But we lind one compound in it which 
is peculiarly \Ydantic namely In the Purva- 

qkfTTq^m II 

€K'a 

J Vi(I(‘ I\:mlilv;i. Art bonk I. ( 'li.iptcr \'. 
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mimansa Darsana we meet with 
^ft^m^Tfrand so on but we vainly seek for 
there. We meet with the compound only in the Sutras 
of Badarayana. ^ h'rom the use of this compound which 
is Vedantic and the whole tenor of the passage in which 
it occurs, it is not unfair to hold that the Brahma- 
sutas were konwn to Kautilya (B. C. 321 — 296). The 

Buddhistic stt/fns^ it has been rightly pointed out by 
Max Muller presuppose the existence of the philsophical 
sutras of the Hindus, t In the Brahina-jala-sutta — 
one of the many suttas or sermons supposed to 
have been jneached by Buddha himself, — Buddha is 
found to mention the names of no less than 62 
philoso])hical theories with many subdivisions, and 
he claims to be acquainted with every one of them. 
The very name Brahma-fala^sutUx is suggestive 
of the Brahma-sutra. If we leave out the word ‘jala’ 
we get the name ‘ Brahma-sutra.' In it we discover 
the faint traces of the different schools of the 
Vedanta namely, — the advaila Vedanta, the 

dvaitadvaita \T'danta and the dvaila Vedanta. It 
undoubtedly presnp]'>oses the existence not only of the 
Brahma-sutras but of all the schools of philosophy 
treated of in the Brahma-sutras. + 

* r>ralniui-sutr:is i\ . 2. 17. 

t Max Miillrr, Six SyNtrms •>!* Indian Phil()M)])li y, 

pp. 

J Max Mull(‘r. Six Sysiiniis nf Indian IMiilos()])]iy, 

pp. 
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Panini refers to the B/iiks/m-sidras of Parasarya. 
The scholiast Jnanendra Sarasvati rightly points out 
that Parasar3'a is the same as Veda-\yasa. It appears 
from Panini that there were at least two classes of 
hhikshiis prior to Panini — parasarins and karmandins,^ 
The parasarins liave been referred to in tlie Malia- 
bhashya too. - Amara Singha also refers to these two 
classes of bhikshns with the addition of a third was- 
karins,’^ The word ^bhikshu is the name of the fourth 
asrama of the Hindus. Tin's asrama is also known by 
the name of yati or parivrajaka or sannyasin. 
Gotama, Bodha)'ana, and the Mahabharata give the 
name 'bhikshu^ to this fourth asrama. We learn from 
the Upanishads that in this stage of life the devotees, 
being calm and free from all desires, had to contemp- 
late Brahman in the forest and to live on alms of 
others.^ They had also to study the sulras helpful to 
the contemplation of Brahman prepared by their own 
school. The parasarins used to study the Bhikshn-sutras 
of Parasarya and the karmamiins those of Karmanda. 
As these sutras were conduciv'e to the contemplation 
of Brahman, they were in fact Brahma-sutras. As we 
do not know of any other Bhikshu- sutras of Parasarya, 

1. Vide Pjiiiini-siilrMs iv. a. 110-11. 

*2. Maliabliashya iv. 2. 00. 

iTWfft T— 

4. "‘iTcT t mm: i”— 
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\vu arc at one witli \'ac]ias])ati Misra (9th century A.D.) 
ill lioldini^ tliat the Bhikslui-sutras of Parasarya are the 
sinu* as the Bralinia-sutras of Badarayana. The word 
‘bliikslui’ must not mislead ns. We are decidedly of 
opinion that tlie four asroffias were known to the 
Hindus before tlie rise of Buddhism, and two of them 
were taken over by the Buddhists from the Hindus.^ 
As men enlerin.!^ tin’s fourth stat^m (^f life had to study 
the I'panishads and the Brahma-sutras based on the 
Ifpanishads, it is not diflicult to see why Panini i^ives 
the pec uliar name of the Bhikshu-sutras to the Brahma- 
sutras. i This compels us to place the Sutras anterior 
to Panini. 

Rapson, speaking of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
and Puranas, says that “it can scarcely be questioned 
lliat much oi their substance is extremely ancient 
althou<;li the form in whic*h it is expressed may have 
undergone chani^e in the course of ages ” The 
(jrihya-sutras ol Bodhayana cpiotes a \'erse trom the 
Yayati-upakhyana of the ^fa/taO/^ara^a. The Grihya- 
sutras ol Asvalayana and Sankbyayana refer to the 
IViivala and Mahahharala as two distinct works. 
Patanjali, Kautilya, and Panini prcsiqiposc the 
existence of the Mahabharata in some form. In the 
introdiiclion to the work it is cleaiiv intimated that it 


M:i\ Miillcr, Six SyMi-iiis nl‘ Indian IMfilosnpliy, p. dlO. 
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originally consisted of 8,800 slokas only. Rai Bahadur 
C. V. Vaidya in his able work on the Mahabharala has 
shown tliat the present Mahahharata is but the enlarged 
edition of the Bharala and fixes the date of the 
Bharata at about 3100 B. C. Whatever that may be, 
it is undoubted that the original Bharata was composed 
long before Panini. B. ( 3 . Tilak in his scholarly work 
on the Geeta-rahasya shows that the Geeta forms an 
integral part of tlie Mahabharala and tliat both come 
from the same ]')en. But it appears to us that the Geeta 
forms not only an integral part of tlie imesent Mnha- 
bharala but that of tlie original Dharala too. The 
Geeta has l)een referred to in the sutra works of 
Bodhayana, (lotama, and others as lias been shown by 
the late Mr. Trimbak Gurunath Kale> Gotama precedes 
not only Bodhayana but Panini too, for in sutra II. 
4. 65, Gotama has expressly been mentioned. In the 
(rrihya-s(sha-si(lra the verse ut??’ (Geeta 

IX. 26) is quoted. The Tenth Discourse of the Geeta 
names the objects animate and inanimate possessing 
divine glories and enjoins Arjuna to contemplate God 
in them. It is inculcated therein that ‘ol the Vrishnis 
Vasu-deva I am, and of the Panda vas Dhananjaya.'t 
The worship of Vasu-deva and Arjuna must have 
arisen in India after the above noted ])reaching con- 
tained in the Geeta which is also known as the 

liiv: aj't !<•!*• ill tlir V'-l. 7, U 

and 7. 

t “TsnftiTt qr^Tslt 
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'^Krishnarjiina-samvadii' or ^Vasudevrirjuna-samvada.' 
I^anini in composing the sutra (iv. 3. 

98) must have been in his mind the worship of Vasm 
deva and Arjuiia as proclaimed in the VasudcvarjKna 
Samvada or the Grda, The Geeta in im(|ualihed 
language ])reaches the su])eriority of bJiakti or lo\*ing 
devotion. We know of no other work prior to the 
Geeta in whicli the doctrine of bhakli has been taught 
with such emphasis. Panini in mentioning the word 
* bhakli (IV. 3. 95) in the sense of loving devotion 
must have tlie Geeta in his mind. The Maha- 
bharala too in clear words intimates that the Geeta 
forms an ancient part of the MahabJiarata. t The 
Geeta which forms an integral part of the original 
Bharata refers in unequivocal terms to the Brahma- 
sutras.J According to Sankara the word 
refers to the texts expressive of Brahman. But he 
does not tell us whether the Sutras of Badarayana 
which are expressive of Brahman as well fall within 

T' 3ft?TT 

t i 
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the range of the compound But his devoted 

disciple Ananda (jiri indicates in unmistakable terms 
that it includes the Sutras of Badarayana as well.* 
In the light of the two qualifying words and 

the text c'an liave no other meaning. Sridhara 
Svamin gives two meanings ol the word— one of which 
being that it refers to the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana. 
Ramanuja, ]\Iadhva, and others have seen the same 
meaning in the word. In modern times, T. R. Ainalner- 
kar. Max Miiller, and B. G. Tilak have adopted the same 
interpretation. In our opinion too this interpretation 
alone can bring out the propriety of the dilferent words 
of the sloka in their true bearings. We have noted 
above that there existed different schools of the 
hhikshus or sunnyasins who were virtually \'edantists 
from very ancient times. We have noted above that 
.Vmara has referred to three schools ol' the bhik^^hus 
or saiuiyasim^ and Panini has also referred to two ol 
them, Badarayana has mentioned the names of 
several arJiaryas who were undoubtedly the founders 
of the different schools of the Vedanta. In the Geeta 
we come across the word ^Vcdantakrily which, 
according to Sankara refers to the ‘founder of the 
.'^ampradaya or school of the Vedanta.’ t Madhusudana 
Sarasvati says that the word refers to the founder of 



the school of the Vedanta in the shape of Veda-vyasa 
and others." We are also of the opinion that tlie word 
Vedanlakril refers to all the founders of the schools 
of the Vedanta inclndinir Veda-vyasa. In the word 
Vedanlakril of the Geeta we also see a reference to 
the Sutras of A^eda-vyasa. This makes the Vedanta 
earlier tluin Panini and also the Geeta. But as the 
Vedanta-sutras, accordim,^ to the important comment- 
ators, refer to the Geeta they cannot be viewed as earlier 
than the Geeta. How are we to explain this mutual 
refereni'e ? Max Miiller su^^nrests that this reci]woeal 
quotation can be explained on the ,i^round that the 
author of the. Geeta and tliat of the Bj'alima-sutras were 
contemporaries. But this explanation is liardly satis- 
factory. One author who is in no way connected 
with another cannot allow his incomplete manus- 
cript to be read by another and to refer to tlie same 
in his work which is also in the course of preparation. 
This can only be if the authors are in the capacities 
ot master and disciple or are the same person. We 
find nowliere in tlie Scriptures tliat Veda-vvasa 
and Badarayana stand in the capacities of master and 
disciple. Hence the only inevitable conclusion Is 
as has been pointed out by B. G. Tilak that the author 
who composed the Snlras was also the author who 
fjave the Bharala aloii" with the Geeta its present 
form at about the same time. The Geeta bein^ prior 
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to Piinini as shown above, the date ol the Sutras must 
be earlier than that of Panini. 

The existing commentaries on tlie Sutras also 
throw some light on their date and to a great extent 
corroborate the views we take as to their date. Among 
the existing commentaries, Sankara’s commentary is 
]>robably tlie oldest. Acharya Sankara has more than 
once referred to ‘another’ commentator and luis at 
times quoted the \iews of this author,* We learn 
from the Tikas of Ananda (liri and Govindananda this 
‘another’ is the Vrittikara. It appears from the teachers 
of the Visishladvaila school noted below that this 
Vviliikara is Bhagiwan Bodhayana. Acharya Sankara 
in his bhashya to sutra 1. 3. 19, refers to^Aher theorisers 
again, among them some of ours/t and in his bhashya 
to sutra I. I. 4, I. 2. 23, I. 4. 12, and IV. 3. 14, refers 
to some commentators. Thus it is clear that there 
were several commentators to the Brahma-sutras prior 
to Sankara, one of whom was the Vrittikara. Gouda- 
pada who has been styled an acharya having full 
knowledge of the tends of the saiiipradaya or school 
has been mentioned twice in the bhashya. + The name 
of Upavarsha also occurs twice in the bhashya and the 
epithet of Bhagavan has invariably been added to his 
name. Sankara has indeed referred to the ancient 

‘‘ Vide his l»luisliyn tn sutn.s I. 1. iAi. 1. I. 1. 27, 
Mud I. 1:>. 

J V’^ido Sankara s hliashya to sutras I. 1. .14 and II. 1. 10. 
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grammarian— I ^anini thrice in his bhashya but he has 
nowhere (iiialiHed him by any such epithet. In 
connexion with his opposition ol the sphola theory, he 
cites a passage from Upavarsha in his support.^ 
In anotlier place where Upavarsha has been mentionecU 
he says in effect that there being no snlra in tlie 
(irst Pada ol' the Mimansa-sutras regarding the soul as 
distinct from tlie body, .Vcharya Sal)ara Svamin's re- 
marks on the same must be taken as connected with 
this sutra (III. 3. 53), which has been framed by the 
suh akara to remove this blamcable want, and for that 
\Qxy xcw'^ow too Bliagavan [pavarsha in his commen- 
tary to the First Tantra { Purv«? Mimansa ) notes 
that he will treat of the soul in his commentary to 
the Sariraka ( Bralnna-sutras ). t It appears from .the 
words of Sankara as has been rigidly ])ointed out by 
Professor Jacobi that prior to him the two Mimansas 
formed but parts of the same treatise ( ^Mimansa ) and 
U])avarsha wrote commentaries on both the jMimansas — 
purva and uUara. J A text cited by Ramanuja in his 

‘‘ ’Sfcf’ 1” Sjuikam's i-oimiu'ntan 

to Milra I. *JS. 
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bhashya to sutra I. i. i. from the Vritti of Bodhayana 
also corroborates the view that in ancient days both 
the Mimansas formed parts ot the same work,* On 
consulting the bhashya ofAcharya Sahara Svamin on the 
Mimansa Darsana alluded to by Sankara we find that 
a long passage has been quoted by the Acharya from the 
Vrillikara which begins, according to the Bibliotheca 
Indira edition of the Mimansa DarsanOj after the 
words and ends on p. i8 
with the line ‘‘ f But accordini^ 

to Kumarila Bhatta the quotation from the Vrittikara 
ends on p. 8 ol the same edition with the words 

tftr’. Where the (quotation from the 
Vrittikara ends does not concern us here, though we are 
more inclined to accept the view of Kumarila in 
preference to the view of the editor of the Bibliotheca 
Indira edition which has been accepted by Professor 
Jacobi. It is clear from the words of Sahara Svamin 
tiiat the \"rittikara wlioever he may be, had also a 
Vritti on the Purva Mimansa Darsana. We have seen 
above that Sankara in his bhashya refers to one 
Vrittikara who has been identilied by the teachers ol 
the Visishtadvaita school with Bhagavan Bodhayana — 
the founder of their school. It is very probable 
that the two Vrittikaras are the same person. In our 
opinion Professor Jacobi has done a distinct service by 
pointing out for the first time that the Vrittikara re- 



ferred lo by Sabavii Sviunin is the same as Bodliayana 
and that Bodhayana wrote Vrittis on both tlie Mimansas 
which were rc<i[arded as tlie same treatise in liis time. 
It is I'urther noticeable that Sahara Svamin in his com- 
mentary ([iialilies I'Pavay^sha by the epithet 
but no such cpitliet has been «^iven to the ancient 
j^Tammarian Panini and Pini^ala— tlie earliest author 
of a systematic treatise on prosody, thoui^h they have 
also been (juoled by him. 

Sankara in his introduction to his bhashya of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (Kanva recension) calls his 
bhashya thereto a ^^small treatise.^" Ananda Giri in 
his lika to tlie above notes that he ('alls his bhashya 
a ^‘small treatise^" as compared with that ofBharttri- 
prapancha who wrote an extensive bhashya on the 
Madhvandina recension of the same Upanishad which 
be^^ins with the word whereas the Kanva recension 
upon which Sankara commented, begins with the words 
‘^T Mence Sankara's commentary covers a field 

untrodden by that of Bhattriprapancha. The Acharya 
in his commentary to Brihadaranyaka v-i, characterizes 
Bharttri])rapancha’s theory as \idvaila-dvaila — at once 
one and dual and subjects it to criticism. Acharya 
Sankara in his introductory notes to his bhashya to the 

Prf^arfct— i 



Chandogyii Lpanishad calls his bhashya a ‘small 
treatise' as well. Anaiula Giri clears up the same by 
saying that he calls his own a ‘small treatise' as com- 
pared with that ol ‘Dravidacharya’'' who composed 
a voluminous commentary on the same.t We learn 
Irom the teachers ol the X'isishtadvaita school that 
Bharttriprapancha and Dramidacharya had commen- 
taries on the Brahma-sutras. Yamunricharya— the 
of Ranianujacharya, in his well-known work — SiddJii 
Traya relers to a series of teacliers who preceded 
him and composed commentaries on the Brahma-sutras. 
They are the bhashyahril (probably Dramidacharya), 
Tanka y Bharllripr^ipafuJuiy B ha r I trim it ray Bhartlrihari, 
Brahma-dallay Safikara, Srivalsanka-niL^ra and 
Bhaskara.X .\(‘liarya Ramanuja in his well-known 
work — V('d(inld-S(i}i^raha mentions the names of six 
ancient teachers viz., — Bodhayanay Tankay Dramiday 
GuJia-dcvay Kapardiy Hhanichi who ])rece(led him and 


1 )r;i)iii(liicli:ir\ ;i ju’nb;il»lv (lircnrrrrl 
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claims them all as belonging to his own school/ In the 
same work lie cites the views of Sankara, Bhaskara, 
and Yadavaprakam, and controverts them. In the 
opening lines of his Sribhasya to the Brahma-sutras, 
Ramanuja further notes that the ancient teachers such 
as Dramidacharya and others abridged the extensive 
V'ritti on the Brahnia-sutras composed by Bha^avan 
Bodhayana, and that he himself explains the syntactical 
meanings ol the sutras agreeablv to their views. t 

Acharya Ramanuja both in his Vrdarlha-sanirraJia 
and Srihhashya lias also (pioted passages from the 
commentaries of Bodhayana^ Tanka (Vakyakara) and 
Dramidacharya (Bhashyakara). Siinivasadasa in his 
Valindra-mata-dipika cites the names of the following 
\'edanta teachers : lyasa, Bodhayana, Giihadcva, 
Bharnchi, Jhahmanandi, Dravidacharya , Sn-Para7i~ 
knsanalha, Yamuna-mnni, and Yatisvara,X 

h'rom the above short review it is clear to us that 
two ]irincipal schools at last arose out of the Sutras — 
one advaita headed by Upavarsha for whom Sankara 
shows special reverence and invariably calls him a 
Bhao'avan and another visishladvaila school headed by 
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Bodhciyana for whom Ramanuja shows special reverence 
and calls liim hha^ravan as well. Gaudapada belongs to 
the former school, and "fatika, DramidarJiarya 
(hihadivay Kapardi, Bharuchi, and Sri-valJisanka- 
misra belon^i' to the latter. As Sahara Svamin also 
calls Upavarsha nha^jyavan too, he appears to be an 
ancient and revered teacher. The ancient commentator 
Sahara Svamin whose style closely resembles that of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasliya, cannot be, according to 
Biihler’s estimate, much later than tlie beginning of tlie 
Christian era. So L’pavarsha must be far anterior to 
Sahara Svamin. It is well known that the Sphala-vada 
has been promiijgated by Panini, Patanjali, and other 
vaiyakaranas. Sankara in his bhashya to siitra I. 3. 28, 
opposes the same and cites the authority of the 
venerable Upavarsha apparently with the object ol 
opposing the ancient grammarian Panini whose name 
stands (’onneded with the sphola tlieory. Sankara’s 
statement in a way supports, the traditional view 
about Varsha, Upavarsha, and Panini recorded in the 
KalJia-saFil-sayrara. The Kalha- sarihsdirara b\' Soma- 
deva — a Kasmirian poet who composed liis work about 
1070 A. D., mentions the names of Varsha, Ifpavarslia, 
Panini, Patanjali, and others. According to this work 
X'arsha is the guru of Panini and U^pavarsha is the 
brother of \'arsha. Somadeva himself states that hi> 
work has been based upon tlie work- - Bnhdl-kalhn and 
has in no way deviated from the original. The original 
Brihal‘kalhay in the opinion of Bfihler, must go to the 
lirst or second century A. D. Hence it appears to us that 
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the IraclitioiKil opinion recorded in the Katha-sarit- 
sai^ara to tlie effect tliat Viirsha and Upavarsha were the 
teachers of Panini has come down to us from an ancient 
time, and when it is viewed in the light of Sankara’s 
statement df)es not seem to be unfounded. For tlie 
reasons stated above we are iiu‘lined to take Upavarslia 
as a tea('her and contemporary of Ikinini. We are glad 
t{) note that Ma]iamali()])adhyaya Haraprosada Sastrin 
in his a])le article on 'Two Fternal Cities in tlie 
Prox’iiK'c of Pillar ahd Orissa,” has very recently lield 
that the dates of Panini, Varsha, and Upavarsha must 
be earlier than 300 B. C., and thus liis views are lairly 
in agreement with the conclusion we have come to 
above.* Now about the date of Bodhayana. As 
Sahara Svamin refers in his bhashya to the Vrittikara 
Bodhayana, Bodhayana must be earlier than Sahara. 
We liave noted above Ramanuja calls him Bhagavan 
and jdaceshim at the head of the ViisisJiladvaila school. 
Xow who is this Vrittikara Bodhayana y We know 
ol one BudJiayana also called Bdudhayana who is tlie 
reputed author of the Srauta-sutras, Grihya-sutras, and 
DhaniKi'Sutras. Is this Bodhayana the same person as 
the \ rittikara Botf/iavaua referred to by Ramanuja ? 
In the Grdiya-su/nLs (iii. i i)Js given tlie following list of 
teachers to whom reverence is shown : Vaisampayana^ 
BJiahno'it^ Tiltin, rkha, Atrcyay the Padakara 
haundinya^ the l^nilikara Kanva Bodhayana^ Bharad- 

• l<‘Unia] »il ili<‘ l)iliar and S(KMt*ty. Vni. 

VI. I’art 1. 
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dvaja, the Siilrakara Apaslamba^ete. In the Baiulhayanii 
Grihya-sutras, we find almost the same names, — 
Tilliri^ Ukha, Aukhva Alnya, the Padakarn 
Kaundinya, the Vrdlikara Kaiiva Baudhayana^ the 
P) ai'acanakai'a^ Apaslaniha^ etc. Biililer holds that the 
word I'rilUkara (lualihes Kauud'niya that is the word 
which precedes it and not Kauva Bodhayana which 
comes alter : lie will hardly be followed by any one in 
his rather far-fetched conclnsion. The word \^riitikara 
naturally ^ocs and is evidently an epithet of the name 
that follows. ^Moreover, we do not know of any 
Vrittikara of the name of Kaii}idi)iya but we know ol 
one ]'yillikara nanual BmiJiayiDia . Hence it is but 
proper to view the ]^rillikara as connected with Kmva 
Bodhayana than with Kaundinya, I'urther, from a 
com])arative study of the philosophical views of the 
Pjdllikara B()dhaya)ia cited both by Sankara and 
Ramanuja and of the Sulrakara Bodhayana as contain- 
ed in his Dharma-sutras, we are decidedly of opinion 
that these two Bodhayanas are the same person. .Accor- 
ding to the Vritlikara Bodhayana cheiXhy Ramanuja, 
karman or work is but a steppin<(-stonc to Brahma* 
inana. "^ This is exactly the view of the Bodhayana of 
the Dharma-sutras.'^' The Vrittikara cited both by 
Sankara and Ramanuja is found to hold that Paramal- 
man is above jivalman and after the attainment of final 

A ‘irTf[r[ i”— 
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release jivalman abides in Paramalman as one spirit 
and passes beyond the fear of mundane existence, 
The views of Bodluiyana of the I)harina-siitra>. appear 
to be similar.'' The Vrittikara cited by Ramanuja holds 
that the mukla attains unity with the Highest in liglit 
or Divine nature only, but not in respect of the powers 
of ('Hiation, preservation, and destruction of the 
imi\^erse. ' Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras advocates 
similar views.* ' The Vrittikara ( ited by Sankara is 
lound to maintain that (rayaln ( ) is Brahman." 
Bodhayana of the Dharma-sutras liolds that f>rannva 
is Brahman."' The similarity of the views of the two 
Bodhayanas cited above, I think, is sufficient to 
establish their identitv. Thus in our opinion the 

ffif f' — Vriltitura citcMl l»v Saiikiir.i in I. 1. 111. 
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Dharma-sutra-kara Bodhayana is identiciil with the 
Vrittikara Bodhayana referred to by Ranninuja, 
Sankara, and Sahara Svainin. According to Macdonell, 
Bodhayana’s Dharnia-siitras are older than those of 
Apastaniba.^^ Professor Biihler places Apastamba 
between the 5tli and 3r(l centuries B. C., and Bodhayana 
in the 4th century B. C. But as in the list of teachers 
given botli in the Grihya-sutras of Bharadvaja and 
Bodhayana, Bharadvaja intervenes between Bodhayana 
and Apastamba, Bodhayana ought to be placed a little 
earlier. So we cannot be far wrong if we place 
Bodhayana in the 5tli century B. C. Hence we con- 
clude that two ancient schools at least arose out of the 
Brahina-sutras one advaila founded by Upavarsha, and 
another viakhladvaila founded by Bodhayana and the 
texts ol the Sutras must have been preserved by them in 
])urity with great care. A few differences in the readings 
of the texts tliat have arisen must have arisen in the 
mnemonic stage just like the differences in the readings 
obtaining among the different sakhas of the Vedas or 
Upanishads. h'rom tliese minor differences in the 
readings we cannot conclude anything with regard 
to the multiple authorship of the Brahma-sutras as 
Professor Belvalkar has very recently contended. The 
Brahma-sutras, according to the authoritative com- 
mentators, refer to the Sankliya^ Vakeshika^ and 

Puroa-mimanaa systems. .\s these systems have in a 
way been named in the Sutras, references to their 
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tenets are undoubted. They most probably refer to 
the Nyaya* i BuddhisliCy JaifiGy Pasiipalay Pancharatray 
and BarJmispalya or Charvaka systems also. The 
i^utrakara nowhere implies that he refers to these 
systems. But we learn from tlie ('ommentators that 
these systems have been alluded to. Xow the ques- 
tion arises, if the date we have (ixed for the Sutras is 
correct, how can they possibly contain references to 
other philos(']ducal systems which are "enerally 
believed to be of later ori<(in ? In the first place, we 
]K)int out that havin^( re.i^ard to the date we have 
(ixed for the Sutras, the very foct of their mention in 
the sutra, with the exception of the Sutras of Jaimini, 
which have been mentioned by name, prima facu 
makes it probable tliat these references are to 
their previous ancient forms not to the forms in which 
wc find them now. We are "lad to note that Svamin 
\'ivekananda and Pandit Bidhusekhara Sastrin are in 
agreement with our views.* Svamiji is of opinion 
that all the philosophical systems of India including 
those of the Buddhists and the Jainas have taken their 

\ic\vs ( i. ) that (foiniiia's tt'acliini;' is 
iKMtIicr ill tin* iinr in tin* upon it, 
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rise from the Vedas. Let us now see if there is any 
likeliliood of these systems having some previous 
ancient forms. Among tlie philosophical systems that 
have been discussed in the Sutras, Jaimini has been men- 
tioned by name as we have already ]>ointed out above. 
We have proved above that Jaimini was a disciple 
and contemporary of Veda-vyasa, and tliat ])oth the 
Mimansas — purva and uLlara formed one complete 
treatise in ancient days. So from their mutual quota- 
tions it is but reasonable to hold that they were 
composed at about the same time. From the words 
of Sankara and Sahara Svamin, it is (‘lear to us that 
botli Upavarsha and the Vrillikara Bodhayana had 
commentaries ifpon the Purva-miniansa Darsana. 
Sahara Svamin himself has noticed only a few dif- 
ferences in the readings of the sutras. Hence we may 
presume that Sutras of Jaimini have come down to us in 
an unpolluted form from ancient days and that it had 
no other ancient form. It is generally conceded that 
like — the two Mimansas Sankhya and Yoga formed 
but one comprehensive system in old days. This is 
e(iualh' true of the Vaiseshika and Nyaya. They too 
show clear traces of a common origin. Hence from 
a reference to one of these complementary systems in 
an ancient text, we can take for granted the existence 
of the other too. 

Now to the texts which contain references to the 
philosophical systems treated of in the Brahma-sutras. 
Haribhadra Jaina who died in 528 A. D, in his 
Saddarasanasumuccaya-siilram describes the (i) 
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Bauddha^ (2) Xaiyayika^ (3) Sankhya^ (4) Jaina^ 
(5) Vaisc^hikti^ and (6) Jaiminiya systems and also 
refers to the LokayaLa system. Weber in his paper 
on the 13 ha,t(avati of tlie Jainas states tliat the following; 
systems viz, — Batscsiva (Vaiseshika), Biiddha.^asanay 
KavUa (Kapila), (Lokayata), and Salihi-tanla 

(Shashti-tantra) have been mentioned in the sacred 
literature of the Jainas.'*' The theory of the anus or 
or atoms taiiglit in the Talvarlhadhijrama-sulrarn by 
Umasvati-vacaka (ist. century A. D.) indicates an 
acquaintance with the theory of the or atoms of 
tlie Nyaya and l^aiscshika schools.! The Lalita- 
vistara (chap xii)~a work probably anterior to 70 
A. 1 )., mentions the names of the philosophical systems 
of the Saukbva^ Vaisrshika^ Ilclu-vidyay and 

Bayhaspalya, In the Buddhistic Sanskrit text — 
Lanka vatara— the names of Kanada^ Kapila^ Aksha- 
paduy and Brihaspali occur. Asva.i^hosha who is 
probably a contemporary of Kanishka in his Buddha- 
carila gi\'es an account of a conversation between 
Buddha and Arada — a teacher of the Sankfiya 
philosophy. The name Sankhya does not occur in 
that work but that of Kapila does (XII, 21). But 
in the Buddliistic text Visuddhi-magga ( Chap. XVII ) 
the Sankhya system has been mentioned by name. 
Charaka in his Sanhita — the earliest extant work on 

" Histnrv mI' liullaii Lit<*ratiin*,||i. 24!>). 
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Hindu medicine deals with SankJiva and 
and IVyava and Vaisrshika as complementary systems.* 
The Brahma-jala-siitta mentioned above skives an 
account of the variety of philosophical opinions 
\vhi(‘h were held in India at or even before the time 
of Buddha. t In this work we not only find clear traces 
of the six orthodox systems of Indian philosophy, 
but also of the Liika\\da, Jaina^ and all the philosophi- 
cal systems of the Buddhists, 'fhe Katha-vatthu — 
a work on tlic earliest and most primitive form 
of Loo^ic and Philosopliv of the Buddhists, deals 
exiiaustively with the points in wiiich the ei| 2 fhteen 
sects of the Buddhists differed from each other. It 
presupposes the existence of all the philosophical 
schools of the Buddhists. Max Muller in his Six 
^Sy.s7c;;/x of Indian Philosophy cites one passage from 
the Mahabharata, Anui^ita, Chapter XXIV, which 
not only proves the existence of the philosophical 
systems like those of the l.okayafa^ Nyaya, and 
yiimansa at the time o(' the Mahabharata, but also 
provC'^ that the philosophic'al systems analoj^ous to 
those of the Sunvavadins^ Sau<ralas^ and Yoj^arharyas 
were also in existence at that time.J In the Xnrayaniya 
section of the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, we 

\ ii|r ('liiii’.ik Suiiliit:i Silt rii'-t liaiiiiiu. :iii'( also Sari 

ra^'tliiii.;) 111. 
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find tlie names of the S^ankhva^ Pane hard I r a ^ and 

Paaupatn systems. Fhe Mahabliarata itself ascribes 
the orif2[in of these systems to some ancient teachers. 
It is related therein that Paramarshi Kapila is the 
(oxwmXcx Sankhya^ II iranyairarbJia is the founder 

of the Siva is the founder of the Pa^upala^ and 

Narayana Himsell that of the PaucJiaratra^ Hence it 
appears to us that J^itanjali — the reputed author 
of the Voi^a-sutras is merel}^ a teacher of the school 
and is undoubtedly not its founder. In the Santi- 
parvan and also in the Anu}riia we lind a concise 
statement of the main principles of the Sankhya and 
VosTd schools. 'Fhe name of Gautama ap]:)ears in the 
work but not as the founder of any school. The name 
of Charaka — a Rakshasa occurs in the IMahabharata 
(Saiitipar\ an, Chapters 35-38), and there is also reference 
to the school of Hrihaspati.t 

In the Hahabhashya, there is mention of the 
Lokiiyala sy^tem. In Panini the word kcvala occ'urs 
(II. I. 49) which may indicjite a reference to the 
AVnvz: system. In the Geeta there is reference to the 
Sankhya and Yoi^a as names of jdiilosr.phical systems 
(II. 39), and it lias been stated therein (^^ 4-5) that 
only children and not sai^es take the two systems as 
dilferent and the jilace which is rained by the Sank/iyas 

t i 
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IS also rciU'hcil by the Vojrms. In Discourse Xlll. 20, 
we fueet wit!) a statement of the doctrines ol Pyakyiii 
.uul Pidii.^Jid on the lines of Lite Sankliyas^ and 
in XIII. 23, Nve iind the name ol Isvina ( INIaiiesvara ) 
of the system. The name ol* Kdpilu also occurs 
in tile (jeeta (X. 26), but not that of Patanjali. In X. 32, 
there is a (dear relerence to the Xyaya system, By- 
ilie-by we notice that Proressor (larbe interprets the 
‘ ) in (leeta IW 2, as rerervin;; to ralanjala Yoifo. 
B. (j. Tilak in liis (jeela-rahas\ a rightly points out 
that this interpretation is wlioll}' untenable. 

It is necessary to note there is rre([uent mention ol' 
the \ ie\vs of the (tharvdkas^ Ldu/oryali/xas^ I>ayJidspaly<t.s 
in Sanskrit works. There must have existed a conpilete 
system of the school of Ih'iJuispdliy but no remnant 
of this old scliool has survived save oc(aisional 
(juotations, introduced witii a view to their relutation 
in tile commentaries of dilferent scholiasts. 'Hie 
Sutras of Brihaspati are referred to by Bhaskaracharya 
in his bhashya to tlie Brahmasutras (111. 3.53), and 
as he also i^dves an extract from that work, it is very 
likely that they existed in his time. Kautilya refers 
to the school of Briliaspati in his Arthd saslya (Book I. 
Cliapter II. ). Amoiiit the l)ook> mentioned in the 
Lalita-vistara as studied by Buddlia a narhaspalyam 
is mentioned. There are references in the MahahJiayala 
and I pcuiis/iads ( IMaitrayana, and Chhandoi^ya ) to the 
principles of Brihaspati. liven in Vedic hymns ( X. 
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71, X. 72, and MIL 96. 15 ) the name of Brihaspati ib 
"iven, and a distinction ha^ been made between a 
Brilnispati Aipt^irasa and a Ijrihaspati Laukya 
(I.aiikayatika}. But alas ! these Sutras composed b}' 
Briliaspati are lost. ‘'It is a sad truth, ” says Professor 
Max Muller, “ which we have to learn more and more, 
that of the old j)re-Buddhistic literature we have but 
scantv fragments, that even these may be, in some 
cases, mere reproductions of lost ori^inals^ as in the case 
of the Sankhva-Sutras.'” ' These harlKispalya Sitlras 
which treated of the views of the dillerent schools ol 
thinkers who denied the authority of the i'aias il 
discovered, mitrht have cleared up many dilliculties with 
rci^ard to the oriirin of the current Buddhistic and Jaina 
philosophical systems. t 

What we have said above about the anticjuity of the 
philosophical systems alluded to in the Sutras jiroves 
that all these systems existed in some forms ])rior to 
the Christian er;i and some of them were ver>‘ probabh 
anterior to Panini. But when we take this fact along 
with the further fact that all these systems are referred 
to in the Brahma-sutras which must ha\e been 
composed prior to Panini according to the evidenc*e 
adduced above, we cannot but conclude that these 
philosophical systems must have existed prior to 
Panini in fornw (it lor discussion in the Sutras. 

The views as to the date of the Sutras come t« > 
above are not in agreement with the \ iews of Professor 

Max Millin’. Six S\'‘tniisn|‘ Imliaii IMiilii''nnliv. [». lia. 
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Jjicobi/ Jacobi is of the opinion that tlie vijnanii-vtuin 
is the locrical conclusion of the siniya-vmin ami that tla^ 
sunva-vaiia has ])een roruted in the Sutras 'flie 
siinya-vada was established by Xagarjuna who llourislted 
about the end of the second (‘entur}' A. D. Heiicc the 
Brahuia-sutras must have been composed somewhere 
1 )etween 200 and 500 A. D. 

We are imahle to subscribe to the \a‘ews ol Jacobi. 
The proposition that the vijjinnavadn is the logical 
conclusion oftlie <:ii)i\\i-vad(i is not onh' opposed to tlu* 
views of the best Indian thinkers but is hisloricallv 
incorrect too. Kunuiriln, Snnkara, \^achaspali^ 
Ramanuja^ !S^iiuv^^‘ka, Raladcva^ and others luu'e, oi^ 
the contrary, \'iewed iJu simyavadn as a logical conse 
quence of the vijuana-vada. Sankara in his bhashya 
to sutra 11 . 2. i<S, places th(‘ Ikuldhistu' systems in the 
following logical order viz, (a) sarvaslilva-vada, (b) 
vijnana-vadn , and ((‘) sunva-vada. In his opinion 
tlie sutras 18 -J7 constitute the sannidayddhikarann 
and the sutras 28-— 32 constitute the ahharddhikaraua. 
In sutras t 8 — 27, .m;7Y7.v//Vzv/7w//7 has b(x*n (‘ontroverted, 
and in sutras 28 -33, ahhavn-vada has been rcfutcal, 
'Fhe word abhavn being suflicientl) ( omprehensive it 
includes botli vijumia-i'ndn and .'^iDiya-vada. Accf)niing 
to Sankara, in sutras 28 — 31 constituting the ablmvadhi- 
karmia the vijunna-vada has been refuted and in sutra 
II. 2. 32 forming the last sutra of the same, both tin* 
rijnaua-vada and the sunya-vadn have been refuted ; lor 

.1 A V S Vn\. .XXXl. Dah nfthr rhlh,.Of,lnc„l 
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the Aeliiirya in hi> bha^hya to sutra IT. 2. 31 notes that 
the siinva-vnifa beini::; op])ose(l io all c anons ol'in-oof tlie 
Miiyukara Lakes [lo parU'cailar eare to refute this theory. 
He iinj)lies thereby that only in the next sutra the 
sitnya-vada alon.; with the vijiiami-vada has been 
lefuled b\' the siitrakara aiul in none else. Hence 
jac‘ol)i’s \ iew that aca'ordin,!^ to the inter])retation of 
Sankara the sHn\a-\Hida has nowhere been c(')inbated 
in tlu^ Sutras does not seem to be c'orrect. Jacobies 
standpoint i> not correct historically either. On 
rt'ldrriiii^ to ll)c History ol J^hilosophy both Indian 
amd hhiropean it appears to us that positive systems 
.irise lirst of all. When these systsems are loi^ically 
reduced, less positive systems arise, and when they are 
tiirlhej' rc‘diu'ed, destructive systems c ome into existence. 
We make our position more ex])licit by referenc'e to 
tile History 01' luiropean Philosophy, which has taken 
a definite sha])e. On referrin<’ to Greek Philosophy, we 
find that the History ol hbiro})ean Philosophy begins 
witli some positixc syscems. When these systems were 
broui^lU to tlieir logical cronsecpieiu'es, the principle of 
subjectivity lirst showed itself and this when further 
reduced resulted in the establishment of Sloicisiu on 
the one hand and JCf)u nn auisni on the other. It 
ultimately resulted in Scepticism, v On referring to the 
History (U* Modern i’hilosophy in luirope we lind that 
d more consistent followini^ out of Locke’s Ibnpiricism 
resulted in Hume’s Scepticism and when it 

" Vi<lt‘ Sclju»*L:l(‘r, Hi>T..rv ‘»i‘ niilnv«,{tliy, }». IrM. 
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was furtlier {)us)ied to its ultimate eoiiseciiiencc, 
arose the destructive systems of Sensualism and 
Materialism advocated by tlie hVench school.* 
jocobi’s contention that the sunya-vada alone 
has been refuted in the Brahma-sutras is opposed 
to the views of the existing scholiasts and we are not 
for ac'ceptiiijT^ it, l^eii concedin^^ that the sunya->*ada 
has been refuted in the Sutras it docs not appear to be 
a fact that the sunya-vada was lirst delinitely establislied 
by Xajtarjuna. It has been pointed out by Pandit 
Bidhusekhara Sastrin that the sunya-vada was evolved 
in the mind of ,\sva,<;hosa and other acharyas prior to 
Xa^arjuna. t Prof. Berriedale Keith also seems to be of 
the opinion that both the vijnana-vada and sunya-vada 
may have existed earlier. + 

We have stated above that there are traces of the 
sunva-vada in the Bralinia-ja/a-sulla, Katha-vali/iu^ 
and even in the Mahahha rala. It appears to be a 
teachin<]^ ol a branch of the school of Brihaspati the 
original Sutras of which are not available. Hence it 
is not sale to date the vii nana-vada or the sunya- 
vada ])\' tlie date of the author wlio lirst mentions it. 
Generali V s]K"aking, scliolars must be very careful in 
lixing the date of an ancient cult or system. Pven in 
the absence of an}' record of an earlier dale, the ])resump- 

Srhwj'M ol' IMjili)'^*»|)}i\, |>. IS}. 

t .) \l A S, 1111 I, j.p. 717- IN 

J S:ilii<liy:i Sv-UmiI. J*. .77, :ibn lii> 

.m Indhiii Plinn.oj.liv, .1 n A S, i:)I4. 
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tion arises in favour of a date earlier than that of the 
author who first mentions. In this connexion we give 
below 'll pertinent observation of Farnell with reference 
to the history of (jreek cults : 

rhe chronologic statement is embarassed by the 
absence of any record of date for tlie institution and 
diffusion of the most of cults, and for the growth of 
certain religious ideas ; nor can we safely date a 
religious fad by the date of the author who first men- 
tions it j a detail ol ritual, a myrh, a religious concept 
attc;sted only by I^iusaniiis or a late scholiast may 
descend from an age far anterior to the Homeric,’^* 

I'he earliest Buddhistic literature such as Ma/ia- 
padJiana-suUaJila, Bhadra-ka/pa-siilra^ C 'idla-vag'gay 
and JUiddJiavasma allude to previous Ihiddhas, Iwen 
the Bharaut Sculptures bear testimony to the same. 
According to the earliest Jaina literature the last TirlhcDi- 
kara ox Jina Mahavira Svamin is the 24th. in descent 
from the lirst Tirthankara Rishavade\ a. Hence, accord- 
ing to the account, 23 Jiuas ])receded him. Scholars 
have generally failed to realise the real significance of 
these statements relating to previous Buddhas ox Jinas 
and so have treated them as mere fictions. We are for 
accepting these stories of previous Buddhas or Jinas 
which in our opinion supply a missing link in the 
History of Indian Literature and are therefore highl\ 
useful tor the purposes of tracing a connected historical 
development. In other words, these statements 
furnish us with a clue which enables to conned 

LiicvcloiuMlia ol' IxoliL'idH and VI. n. ailt h. 
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ideas and tenets proclaimed in tlie Buddhistic and 
Jaina literature with ])revious ones of analogous kind 
()ccurring in ancient Indian literature. Hence these 
Lraditions should be rejected on no account. These 
traditional opinions about previous Buddhas and Jinas 
make it probable that the systems analogous to the 
Buddhistic* and Jaina philosophical systems have been 
handed down trom ancient days. Hence the references 
to the Buddhistic and jaina systems in the Brahma-sutras 
do not seem to be a bar to the date we have li.ved. 

Different theories on jivatman have existed in India 
from very ancient days.'*' Sankara in his 
Different bhasliya to sutra I, i. i, notices some of 
fivdtmath these ^dews. He says that unlearned 
people and the Lokayalikas ihold that the 
body endowed with consciousness is the soul. Other 
people hold that the senses endowed with conscious- 
ness are the soul. Manas is the soul according to some, 
h^leetiiig ideas are the soul according to some others. 
Some maintain that the void is the soul. Some others 
hold that there is a soul distinct from the body whicli is 
an agent and enjoyer in the satnsara stage. Some other 
thinkers hold that the soul is merely an enjoyer and 
not an agent, and that there is an all-knowing and all- 
jiowerful Isvara besides. Some other philosoj)hers main- 
tain that God Himself is the soul of the enjoyer. In 
tlie ByaJnna-iala-sulta noted above we notice an 
account of all these theories along with many others.* 

Vi(ik* (di;i liter IV. 
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111 the Miihiibhcirata we come across many theories 
on jivatmau. In the Brahma-sutras, some of the 
ancient theories on jivalman have been noticed. 
Aphorisms 20-22 of Adhyaya 1 , Pada IV., give a short 
account of the views of Ai^marathya^ Audulomi^ and 
Kasakrilsua on the relation o[ jivahnaii to Brahman. 
In siitras 5-7, Adhyaya IV., Pada ]\\, we find that 
jaimini and Aiidulomi differ as to tlie form of the 
ajijiearaiK'c of tiie released and that Badarayana 
reconciles them. In sutras 7-16, Adhyaya IV., Pada III., 
the views ol Badari and Jaimini are gi\ en as to wliere 
the vtdvan repairs on Ids death, and Badarayana's own 
views have also been mentioned in that connexion, 
fhese very teachers appear again connexion with 
the (piestion of assumption of bodies and sense-organs 
by the released (IV. 4.10- 12). These teachers, as pointed 
above, c'arry us to ancient days. Any one going through 
the rai( 7 .s\ Brahmanas^ and Upa)iishads carefully, 
cannot but notice traces of dilf'erent theories on 
jivaiman Irom veiy old days in India. Scholars have 
already hegun to explore that mine of ancient wisdom 
from an entirely detached and unprejudiced standpoint, 
and we venture to hope that tlicir labours will bear 
fruits in no distant date. With these preliminary notes, 
we pass on to the subject-matter. 

A. G. 


* .Max Miillrr, Six •*!* Imliaii Philosopli y. ]>}>. 
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JlVflTMflN IN THE BRAHMA-8UTRA8 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

CHAPTKR 1 . 

Scope and Method of the Vedanta Philosophy 
as compared with those of Hegel. 

Tlie Br<i]iinii-sutrns, also known as the Vedanta or 
the rttara ]\Tiinansa l^hilosophy, an* mainly based on 
the teach in!:(s of the Tpanishads. This ])liilosophy is 
called the Au])anisjiada Darsana as well. Badarayana 
culled the choicest flowers from the revealed texts of the 
Tpanishads and striini^^ them to.^ether in the Ibrin of a 
.i^arland which ])ears tlie name — Brahma-siitras/ Jt has 
proved a livini^- source of inspiration to men of all a^L(es, 
It has been a solace to many a devotee and will e\'er 
be a i^uide unto all seekers after truth. 

The Vedanta Philosophy aims at the acquisition 
of true knowledi^m rei^^ardini,^ Brahman — the intelh\i:(ent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipo- 

Scope. 

tent, wholly ])ure and abundantly full of bliss 
and other auspicious cpialities. The two words ^Jijnasa 
and ^Brahman occur in the text of the lirst sutra. The 

* l ^ I 

n”— Sankaracharya’s 
Bhashya to sutra 1-1-2. 
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word literally means ^the desire to know/ 

k^very desire has somethin^ for its object. What the 
Vedanta Philosophy desires to know is Brahman. Thus 
it follows that the attainment of true knowledge 
re^ardin.”- Brahman is the object of the Vedantic inquiry. 
The word knowledi^e ordinarily implies the existence of 
the subjec t and the object, —the knower and tlie known. 
But accordiiij^ to Sankaracharya and his scliool in true 
knowled.i^a'. there cannot be any duality, — there cannot 
be any variety. It presents the same imchan^eable as- 
pect in the shape of a pure, undivided, unrelated mass of 
knowledge. The world's manifestation oi' duality in 
the form (’)f the subject and the (dqecT, — the knower and 
the known is due to the work of or adJiydsa and 

as such is unreal. I'he or the self is free from 

all limitations^ is l)e>'ond all relations. hA'en the idea 
of knowership cannot be ascribed to it. The atmaii is 
not a knower but a mass of eternal knowledge. It 
appears as a knowing and enjoying agent owing to 
the adJivasa or superimposition of the principle of 
egoity known as ahatihara * The at wan is a mere 
witness and as such the idea ol personality must be 
foreign to it. That there is a state where there is 
absence of the notion of egoity is evident from the 
state of dreamless sleep. In tlie beatific state of final 

^mt i”— Sankara- 

's- i 

charya's IntroduL’don tc') the Brahma-sut ras. 
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release as well, the self is free from the limitation 
imposed by the material principle ot eij^oity. One 
intellio^ent, unrelated principle beinc: the only reality, 
the true object of the Vedanta Philosophy is to attain 
knowled£2^e reii^ardinij this reality otherwise known as 
Brahman. But the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva 
school of Srikantlia have taken quite a different view 
of the matter. According to them, knowledge always 
implies the ju'csence of the subject and the object,— the 
knower and the known. The apprehension of difference 
accompanies every state of consi‘ioiisness. We caii' 
not conceive of any state of consciousness where there 
is entire absence gf distinction in some sliape or other. 
If there is such a state it must be altogether unknown 
to us. Xo known criteria of proof can testify to its 
existence. Consciousness like luininosit}' must belong 
to an agent. To conceive cons(‘iousness without a 
conscious being, — knowledge without a knower, seems 
to be an impossil)ility. The example of dreamless sleep 
cannot help us in the matter. The idea of personality 
is potentially present even in that state ; for on 
awaking, we realise that it is the same continuous T’ 
that went to sleep, and that while asleep, we knew 
nothing at all, — we did not even know ourselves. The 
knowership of the jiva is a principle inseparable from 
the jiva and it cannot be due to the material principle 
of egoity known as aJiankara ; for in that case we have 
to assume that the quality of creating subjectivity can 
even belong to objective matter. The imposition of 
the idea of the ego. upon the body is false, but the 
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kiiowership of the e^^o is not false. In the beatific condi- 
tion of final release, the released individual self does not 
become identical in essence and powers with the Highest 
Self, but tliat it only accpiires most of the auspicious 
and divine cpialities of the Highest Self. The state of 
inoksJia is not one of mere attributeless intelligence, 
but it is a state in which the released goes on enjoying 
eternal bliss for ever. But in whatever way the 
cpiestion of true knowledge may be viewed it is certain 
that according to the Brahma-sutras such knowledge 
is true knowledge as arises from the actual experience 
of an o])jective reality Such knowledge is neither 
dependent on any injunction nor ejn the will of any 
person, fhough it arises in the mind yet is it altogether 
independent of the mind. Being founded on the 
vision of an objective reality, nothing can alter its 
character. As Acharya Sankara puts it, — 

cTcl^T if I fT^T- 

l”— Sankaracharya’s 

Bhashya to sulra T-1-4'^. 


i”- Sankaiacharya's Bhashya to siitra 1-1-4. 

2 111 this Essay I shall follow the numbering of the 

sutras as adopted by Sankardcharya. 
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We have stated above tliat tlie word * Brahman also 
occurs in the first aphorism. The word literally means 
The greatest.’* Acharya Sankara contends tliat from 
the very root of the word ^Brahmanl it follows that 
Brahman is eternal, pure, intelligent, free, all-knowing 
and all-powerful. 

1 fif 

ii”— Sankara- 

charya's lihasliya to siitra r-i-i. 

Acharya Ramanuja holds that the word Brahman 
stands for the Highest Person who is, by nature, devoid 
of all evil, and possesses liosts of auspicious qualities 
unsurpassed in excellence. Brahman is so called owing 
to His possession of brihaltva or greatness and His 
greatness consists in having qualities unsurpassed in 
excellence. Thus from tlie very root it follows that 
Brahman is great by nature as well as qualities 
unsurpassed in excellence and that He is alone the 
Lord of all. 

• pm ffcT 
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g’sSJg’a: l”— Sribhashya to sutra 

T-T-I. 

Now li furtlier question arises — What are the 
eharac'teristics of tliat Brahman wlioni the Vedanta 
Bliilosopliv aims at attaining ? Sankaracharya and his 
school at first sight seem to maintain that Brahman 
with attril)iites and })owers is the object of the Vedantic 
inquiry. 

“rlTSI 

S.Tiikara’s l^haslij’a to sutra 1-1-4. 


But as Acharya Sankara proceeds on with his 
Bhashya he gradually gives up tin's standpoint and comes 
to the ctmclusion that Brahman without any attributes 
and distinctions is the true Brahman and the Vedanta 
Pliilostqd'iV aims at attaining absolute unity with Him. 
He has even gone so far as to maintain that the 
characteristics like bliss, omniscience, omnipotence, and 
causality cannot even belong to Him. So according 
to Acharya Sankara an attributeless unrelated intinite 
intelligence seems to be the proper object of the 
Vedantic inquiry. 
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I?: l”— San- 

kara’s Bhasliya to sutra 2-1-14. 

“^frqTsqaTfw’ift’Ettsfq 

WHq qn qfaq^sq q rlf^qf^rli^ I q4^ sllll- 

^^qqffiqi^qq^ ‘^3I^qi3§Tr^q«5qiiJ^’ 

f<tqWf^qT^q?T^fqi5qHq q#qf^^?iq ll”— San- 

kara’s lihashya to sutra 3-2-11. 

But tlie express teacliini^s of tlie Sutras seem to be 
otlierwise. The sutras 2 and 4 of the IVida .\dliyaya I, 
unmistakin^ly point to Brahman— the all-intelli^^ent 
cause of the univefsc as the object of the iiKpiiry. The 
sutras 1-1-12' and 3-3-11- endow Him witli bliss and 
other attributes. The sutras i-2-T* and 1-2-2^ charac- 
terise Him as possessini^* purity, trutli in purpose and 
other attributes, and tlie sutra 2-1-30'’’ assigns to Him 
omnipotence, omniscience, and otlier powers. Having 
regard to these and other sutras, Ramanuja, Ximbarka, 
and others have concluded that according to Badarayana 
Brahman with attributes is the object of the incjuiry, 

‘q^f^'srreT’ q?i;’ ; ffiTfhsjq- 

fqqqqi?! ; fiir w 

I qqq’HT'sqfq ’gjcRTOH 

I. I -2 3 ?^^" I 3 
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rfcf 13 [?n^lT I” — Sribhiishya to sutni 1-1-2. 

They further point out that a Bein^ devoid of all 
attributes and charactersistics cannot be known by any 
criterion of proof including even that of the Sastras. 
The Sastras cannot testify to a tliin^ that is alto^c^ether 
attributcless and unrelated. 

“?r«fT fW— 

tWTfftrfcr *T 

l” — Sribhasya to sutra i-i-i. 

They further nraintain that accordig to Acharva 
Sankara and his scliool from the standpoint of true 
knowledge ( ), ^dl kinds of proof including the 

Sastras are unreal,* If so, it is difficult to see how they 
can transcend their sphere and bear testimony to 
anything that is not within their sphere. If the Sastras 
are unreal, then Brahman wdio is the object of the 
unreal Sastras becomes unreal as well, just like the 
knowledge as to (ire inferred by wrongly taking 
aqueous vapour (or smoke. 

• irfnwi1% siMifw f’— 

Sankaracharya’s preliminary remarks to the Sutras. 
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ftnasTT^*! 


fn«qT- 


ca[?[ll”— Sribhashya to sutra i-i-i. 

There are sutras which, according to Sankara, 
teach that Braliman is devoid of all attributes. Rama- 
nuja, Baladeva and others contend that they teach 
nothing of the kind. They further point out that the 
attributes like truth, knowledge, and bliss constitute the 
very nature of Brahman, and Brahman cannot be with- 
out them. To say that He does not possess all these 
attributes virtually amounts to His annihilation. The 
sutras like (3->->4\ only 

teach that Brahman in His true nature does not possess 
any material ( ) and other inauspicious ( ) 

attributes.* They never teach that Brahman is without 
attributes. We are at one with the Vaishnava schools 
and the Saiva school of Srikantha in holding that 
Brahman with attributes is the object of the Vedantic 
inquiry and that an unrelated attributcless intelligence 
cannot be the object of any inquiry at all. 

The Srutis enjoin that Brahman ought to l)e impiired 
into.t The Sutrakara in the very first sutra teaches the 
same lesson. It may be asked why ? Most of the com- 
mentators are at one in holding that Brahman should be 
inquired into for the sake of moksha or final release. 

ir— Ramanuja’s Bhashya to 

sutra i-i-l. 
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They moreover maintain that on the attainment of true 
knowledge avidya or ignorance ceases and 7noksha 
results as a matter of course. 

ft I 

I fTBTri w i”— 

Sarirakabhashya to siitra i-i-i. 

But it may fiirtlier be asked, how does true know- 
ledge arise ? — Does it arise from the knowledge of the 
syntactical meaning of the revealed texts or is it 
de])endent on any mode of worship ? Sankaracharya 
and his school are of opinion that the cause of the 
bondage of the jiva is merely the perception of distinc- 
tions and is due to avidya or ignorance which veils the 
true nature of the jiva. This bondage is unreal and is 
totally destroyed by the knowledge of scriptural pass- 
ages like ^^That thou art,” ^^One who knows Brahman 
bocomes Brahman” etc., which teach the absolute 
identity of the jiva and Brahman. But Ramanuja, 
Bakuleva, and others maintain that the mere knowledge 
of what the Scripture says cannot destroy the bondage 
of avidya or ignorance which is a positive entity and 
that the actual knowledge arising out of worship of 
Brahman can alone produce such a result. In other 
words the true knowledge contemplated in the Vedanta 
Philosophy can alone arise from dhyaiia or unceasing 
communion with Brahman.* As Ramanuja puts it, — 

* ^ i”— ffir 

C 

’fhim I 
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W %^RT?n^fwf^?lf€fW I’’— Sribliashya to sutra 

I-I-I. 

Sucli dhyana is nothing but actual vision of God.* 

qjsrgflTqf^: l” — Sribliasliya to sutra i-i-i. 

We have noted above that according to Sankara- 
charya and his school, on attainin^^ final release, the 
jiva becomes Brahman Himself and issues forth in his 
own chinmdlrarnpa. But the Vaishnava schools and 
the Saiva school of Srikantha hold that on final release 
the released sees all in Brahman and Brahman in all. 
In other words, the released realises all including himself 
as part and parcel of Brahman but does not attain 
absolute identity with Brahman. Tlie distinction 
between the released and Braliman — as the seer and 
the seen, and enjoyer and the enjoyed, the ruler and 
tlie ruled does not pass away. Or how is it possible 
for the released — the seer, to communicate his experience 
to others ? But from whatever standpoint tlie (piestion 
may be viewed it is undoubted that tlie Vedanta aims 


* Cf. Plato. — “And thus having got rid of the foolish* 
ness of the body we shall be pure and hold converse with 
the pure, and knowledge of ourselves the clear light every- 
where, which is no other than the light of truth.” — Phaedo, 
Jowett’s Translation. 
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at attaining a vision of Brahman as an organic whole — 
as an undivided objective reality."^ 

Any one going throiigli the texts of the Brahma- 
sutras will find that in the Sutras besides Brahman 
various cognate subjects have been dealt with. The 
relation of Brahman with the universe and the jivas^ 
different modes of worship of Brahman^ departure and 
future stages of the jivas, and various other topics have 
found place within the Sutras. If Brahman is the only 
object of iiupiiry, how do all these matters come in V 

In answer to this cpiery Acharya Sankara replies that 
Brahman being the highest of all , is indeed the true 
object of inquiry. But all other matters which are 
necessary for the attainment of the knowledge of the 
highest necessarily fall within the field of the inquiry 
as well. When we say that the king is going, it as a 
matter of fact implies that the king with all his retinue 
is going. t 


• Cf. Plato. — 'T l has been proved to ns by experience 
that if we would have pure knowledge of anything we must 
be quit of the body — the soul in herself must behold things 
in themselves and then we shall attain the wisdom which 
we desire, and of which we say that we are lovers.” — 
Phaedo, Jowett’s Translation. 
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Thus we see that the attainment of true knowledge 
regarding Brahman and His relation with the universe 
and the jivas as an organic unity — the realisation of 
everything in Brahman and Brahman in everything as 
an objective reality, form the subject-matter of the 
Vedantic inquiry. Like the philosophies of luirope it is 
not merely a speculative attempt to know God but 
its aim is practical and speculative at the same time. 
Its aim is highly practical in the sense that it teaches 
men the way to true knowledge in the light of the 
revealed texts of the Lpanishads. But it is speculative 
in the sense that it does not take the texts of the 
Lpanishads as they are but classes them, delines them, 
interprets them, and thus eliminates the local and 
accidental texts from the really essential ones. It lias 
been well said by Professor MaxMuller that it is at the 
same time a religion and a philosophy.* 

Xow to the method of the Vedanta Philosophy. 
The Brail ma-sutras declare in unectui vocal terms that 

Brahman cannot be established by reasoning. 
Method . • I , , 1 , r 

Keasonmg unlounded on the revealed texts 01 

the Sastras simply leads on to an unending series of 

disputes and quibbles. It cannot be the source of truth 

regarding the Highest. Try to reason as best as you 

can you will never be in sight of any solid ground. You 

will e^'er be away from moksha which only arises from 

true knowledge that ever presents the same unchangeable 

* Vide his “Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy” pp. 11-12. 
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aspect. This is the truth that has been propounded in 
the sutra In his Bhashya to the above sutra 

Acharya Sankara rii2[htly observes that what one estab- 
lishes as true by reasoning inconsistent with the spirit 
of tlie Sfistras can be set aside by another powerful 
reasoner. Wliat the latter establishes can as well be set 
aside by another reasoner more powerful still and so 
ad infinHum. Hence there cannot be any limit to 
reasoning about Brahman who is beyond all senses and 
reasoning. With regard to Brahman, the Sdslras are 
the only proof — the only guide.- 

’^rufHferiT 

wwfaff I i 

ffct ^ 

fi^RWr H^^Trfril^TJiTfT — Sankara’s 

Bhashya to sutra 2-1-11. 

All other commentators to the Sutras also follow the 
same line of reasoning. 

The Brahma-sutras make a distinction between two 
spheres of existence — the thinkable and the unthinkable. 

Vatsyayana’s Bhashya to Nyaya-sutras 4-1 -21. 
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The sphere lying within Prakriti is thinkable and the 
sphere lying beyond is unthinkable. The five bhutas, 
manaSy bud d hi, and ahankara constitute the region of 
the thinkable existence. They are all simply transform- 
ations of Prakriti or Maya— the ultimate ground of the 
thinkable sphere.^ The sphere lying beyond— Brahman 
Himself is the unthinkable sphere. The Sutras say that 
with respect to Brahman — the object of the unthinkable 
sphere, the Sastras are the only guide. The sutras 1-1-3- 
and 2-r-27'' express the above truth. In support of my 
contention, some connnentaries are cited below : 

1 11’ — 

Satikani’s Bhaslwa to sutra 2-1-27. 

11” — Ramanuja’s Bhashya to sutra 

1-1-3. 

1” — Bala- 

deva’s Bhashya to sutra 2-1-27. 

1 “Hfu’ci’it ^ 13 : li *1^1 ^ I 

’’T^inT ^ fwiri uwfftTii'U n”— ifteu -sis 

irrai 1’’— 

Tfh WTWTO I 

2 3 si«5<jnrt*un 1’ 
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Srikantha’s lihashya to sutra 1-1-3. 


In lh(’t tlic Braliina-siitras and all the commentators 
thereto have made a distinction between the thinkable 
and the nntliinkable spheres of existence and have 
further maintained that the Sastras are the only ]m)of 
with rci^Mrd to the unthinkable sphere — Brahman 
I linisell'/ 

It oii^ht to be noted here that the Brahma-sutras 
discountenance reasonin.ij^ not based on the revealed 
texts witli re,e:ard to the unthinka])le sphere only, but 
not with rei^Mrd to the thinkable sphere. Reasonini,^ 
v'arried on for the ])iirp()se of clear iinderstandin,i( and 
elucidation of the nieanin<^‘ of the Sastras has rather 


'* Cf . — ‘‘'riie whole diifi of my education goes to 
persuade me that the world of our present consciousness is 
only one out of many worlds of consciousness that exist, 
and that those other worlds must contain experiences which 
have a meaning for our life also ; and that although in the 
main their experiences and those of this world keep discrete, 
yet the two become continuous at certain points, and higher 
energies filter in.’’ — Prof. James’s "V'arieties of Religious 
Experience”. 

“It is my firm belief that science will shortly prove the 
definite survival of man after death and the existence 
of a larger world which sways our thoughts and action.” — 
Sir Oliver Lodge (IQ17). 
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boon oncounigecl cA cn in respect of the until inkubic 
•^pliere. 

^ %fi5t WSi 

giiTT^i Rsfrl^ffr |”— Saiikani’s Bhashya 

I0 sutni 2-1-11. 

“ ‘wifisq’ TffT ’^<5rT ?J ^T^TITfTctgsfj«q»m; I 
‘^^TqTf^fr^sT qftiqfsaTfwirr w%fT, 

?rqimfflSiqTf?ffI l”— Bala- 

'leva’s l^Iiashya to sulra 1-1-3. 

SiTWriq qnmfr ; 

1’’^ — Rainaiuija’s l)hasliya to sulra 2-1-1 1. 

Now it is elcar that the wliole system of the 
Vedanta lias heeii i'oinided on tlic revealed texts ol 
the Sastras and reaMmini^ has lound only a secondary 
place in it.'' 

* “What religion reports, you remember, always 

purports to be a fact of experience : the divine is actually 
present, religion says, and between it and oiirs>elvcs relat ions 
of give and take are actual. If definite perceptions of fact 
like this cannot stand upon their own feet, surely abstract 
reasoning cannot give them the support they are in need 
of. * * Philosophy in this spliere is thus a secondary 

lunction, * Professor James’s ‘‘Varieties of Religious 
Experience” pp. 454,455. 
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Now a ([iiestion arises, why does the Vedanta give 
such a ]n*()ininent ])lace to the Sastras, and even go the 
length of calling them the only proof to Brahman ? In 
the first jdace it may be remarked that not only 
B^ldarayana but almost all the great teachers of tlie world 
have shown great reverence for the Sa.>tras. Srikrishna in 
the (jeeta teaches tliat no one can attain to perfection 
without the ordinances of the Scriptures*. Jesus of 
Na/areth teaches,— “I am not come to destroy the 
law, or the projdiets : I am not come to destrov, but 
to fulfil/’- Hajarat ?^Iahammad makes “belief in the 
Book and the Proi^liet,”-' an essential feature of right- 
eousness. Since some of ihn greatest teachers of the 
world have shown predilection for the Scriptures, it may 
be presumed that the matter stands on sound reasoning. 

I lun e said before that according to the Vedanta 
there are two spheres of existence — tlie thinkal)le and 
the unthinkable. Our sense-perc'eptions aided or un- 
aided j'nit us in possession of the facts of the thinkable 
spliere and by means of systematic thinking we attempt 
to discover laws and principles of that sphere. But be- 
sides the thinkable s])here there is an unthinkable sphere 
— ‘Bralimaloka’ or ‘Kingdom of heaven.' All the teachers 
of the world have borne testimony to such a sphere. 


2 St. .Matthew, Cliap^er 5 . 

3 Quran, Sura II, v. 172. 
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lunincnt luiropean thinkers like Plato, Plotinus, 
Kant, Jacobi, Lotze, and Prof. James have repeated- 
ly pointed men to a Marker world.’ The. tendency of 
modern science and the investigatons of the Psychical 
Research Society are also towards this invisible 
KingdoiiP. To put the same thing in the words of 
Spencer, — 

‘‘The belief in the omnipresence of something which 
is beyond our intelligence is the most abstract of all 
beliefs and one which all religions j^ossess in common. 
This belief has nothing to fear from the most inexorable 
logic." “ 

Now, if there is an unthinkable world, how can we 
know the facts of that world ? Our sense-perceptions 
and thinking cannot help us in that direction. Our 
sense-preceptions su])ply us the (acts of the sensi])le 
world and our thinking classes them, defines them, and 
interprets them. As Sully puts it, — 

^Tvike imaginative production, thinking is nothing 
but the sum ofprocessess of separation and combination 
carried out on sense-material."*' 

Thinking cannot go beyond the materials supplied 
bv sense-preceptions and so evidently has nothing to do 
with the region which lies beyond senses and thinking. 

1 Vide rny Bengalee work “Soundaryya-Tatwa” in 
which the subject has been treated in some detail. 

2 Spencer, quoted in . “History of the Problems of 
Philosophy,” Vol. H. p. 343. 

3 Sully’s “Outlines of Psychology,” p. 243. 
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The Stiine iiKittcr has been fonniilated by Badarayana 
in the sutra — 

fW l”— 3.2.23. 

The Sniti declares that Braliman is beyond all 
senses^ words, and iinderstaiulini^. Is it then to be 
concluded that Brahman is altogether unknowable 
as the Sce])ti(‘s ol luirope declare 'i The next sutra 
renioN cs tliat doubt. The next sutra runs as iollows : 

11”— 3.2.24. 

Acliarva Sankara in his commentary says, — 

^ JrfarSfTSTirf^qTSTragSTSTJ^” 1 commentiitors 

have also interpreted the sutra in the same way. In the 
above sutra it is expressly declared that Brahman 
can be known through bhakli or love. Call it '‘hhakli 
*vij}iiina^' ‘love,’ ‘faith,’ or ‘belieP, as you like, no body 
objects. The rose smells as sweet by whatever name 
it may be called. What I want to t'stablish is that 
all the saints and teachers of the world dec-lare in 
uncpiivocal terms that God — the unthinkable can be 
known face to face by a divine e\'e wliich develops 
in man under certain conditions.* We have h'lial 
affection, but it is developed in a man who has seen 
the face of a child. C^ne who has got no child cannot 
realise what tilial affection is. The attraction which 
a man experiences for the child of another man is 
not lilial affection. A faculty never develops unless 

Cf.— “iT g ^^=5^ I 
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it comes in contact witli the object lor which it is 
memit. The lUculty of bhakli or love is only developed 
in a saint who has the fortune of seeini^ the l()vin,<^ 
face of (jod.* All the mysteries of the Kiiij^dom of God 
(‘an be known when this divine eye — this sense of 
intense love for GcmI is developed. Thus it is clear 
that there is a stai^e in the life of a man when through 
bhakli he can see (jod face to face and know all about 
the mysteries of the universe. The seekers who have 

*Cf . — ‘AVe discover sensible things by oiir senses, rational 
things by our reason, things intellectual by understanding ; 
but divine and celestial things he has reserved for the 
e.\ercise of our faith, which is a kind of divine and superior 
sense in the soul.” — Pilgrim’s Progress, Part III. 

“You will not enter Paradise until you have faith ; and 
you will not complete your faith until you love one an- 
other.” — Sayings of Muhammad. “In addition to reason, 
man has a certain faculty ( taur ) whereby he perceives 
hidtlen mysteries.’' Gulsha-i-Raz, Sowell VI. 

“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him : neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
— Corinthians I, Chapter 2. 

“’RTO ^^TiT qj? 

cTl^T I ^ ^ 

5fT cTf^TT ’TT 

erfrTT fqqrisr qrt qr r — “Lectures and Sermons” by 
Pararnaguru Srimadacharya Bijoykrishna Goswami. 
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reached that stai^e are (‘ailed bv the Sastras ri.s/iis or 
seers or ]^ro|Vnets. Yaska in his Xiriikta says that 
n\s/iis are those who sec into thinii^s sii])ersensible.^ 
Amarasini^ha — the oldest lexico-^rapher of modern 
Sanskrit, says that ris/iis are those whose words are 
true.- The (ieeta inculcates that seers of ta/h^as or 
realities are the persons who can alone instrucl us 
in true knowledi^e. 

qftirgil tqqi i 

Hq^’^fjfi ^ iTR ii”— 8i^8 

Rishis are also known as dp/as, Charaka-samhita — 
one of the oldest works on Indian* niedit'ine, details 
the characteristic's of the dp/as or seers. '^ 

’sriqqfsqi’frl qqr II 

qiHC fsDf^T qqi qiqq^RSiqq I 

qqi q^fsfr q qfqqqqqi ii 

1 l”— 

2 i 

3 ‘The prophet is endowed with (Qualities to which you 
possess nothing analogous, and which consequently you can- 
not possibly understand. How should you know their true 
nature, since one knows only what one can comprehend ? 
But the transport which one attains by the method of the 
Sufis is like an immediate perception, as if one touched the 
objects with one’s hand.”~The Sufi Saint Al-Ghazzali. 
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Those who hiive become free iVom o'iffi( 7 s by com- 
munion with God, who by llieir true knowle(lu:c 
<‘:in see into the ])List, tlie juesent, and the ruture, who 
are dispassionate and are ever awake, whose words 
are of uiuloul)ted sii^nili(‘ance, and who l)ein,i^ free from 
it'fnias speak nothin^^ but trutli are (jp/ns or seeis. 

Guru Xaiiak — a well-known saint ol' India, says 
that the Lord's words are true. Me himsell' reveals 
them. His will is true, one who hears I lis ju'aises is 
a]^>o true. Idiose who see unto truths become true 
as well. The Lord is true, nothing- but truth. 

TO I 

^rT, ^rf m II 

’ffW I 

^UfT, HH ii”— 

Jesus ot Xa/areth says, — 

“\Trily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak tlial we 
do know and testify that we have seen ; and ye rec‘ei\e 
not our testimony.’’ — St. John, Chapter 8. 

Most of the commentators of the Brahma-sutras 
have also viewed the (|uestion in the same lii^ht. .\s 
the words of the dfi/a.s or seers, the Sastras are also 
regarded bv them as infallible.’ Words of rishis or seers 

Baladeva’s Bhashya to sutra 2.1.27. 
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contain notliint^ but truth. Unto them it is to 

know the mysteries of tlie Kini^dom of heaven.^ Those 
that are witliout cannot understand tliem, they are 
foolishness unto them ; for by imderstandin<( we can- 
not receive the tliin^i^^s of spirit of Uod. Truths of the 
unthinkable world can be discerned b\' the inner sense 
ol the s])irit alone. Sastras or S(‘ri])tures are simply 
the records ol the sjiiritual exj)eriences of the rishis or 
seers. 'I'hey c'ontain notiiini»‘ but truths of the unthink- 
able world. As the records of the spiritual experiences 
of the rishis, as the re(‘ords of their testimony_, they 
have ever comnuinded respect and reverence, and have 
afforded peac'e and happiness unto 'mankind. This is 
the reason why the Sastras have been re^yuirded as 
the only ^i^uide to the untliinkable w(U'ld — Brahman 
Himself. 

In luirope any one possessiiy^’ stroni^' commonsense 
and jiower of thinkini^ has an inherent ri.i^dit to philoso- 
phize about (jod. But the Vedanta teaches otherwise. 
The search for God is a very solemn affair and any 
one carrying; on honest searc-h for Brahman must 
pass throui^ii certain preparatorv stai^^es — moral and 
religious. The sutra 3.4.27 - of the Brahmasutras is 

I. Cf. Plato : “And he who employs aright these 
memories is being initiated into perfect m^'steries and 
alone becomes truly perfect. But, as he forgets earthly 
interests and is rapt in the divine, the vulgar deem him 
mad and rebuke ^him ; they do not see that he is 
inspired.” — Phaedrus, Jowett's Translation. 
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foiincled on a text of the Briluidanniyiika irpanisluid 
wliic'h teaches that a disciple, tranquil in mind, 
with the senses restrained, havin;^^ given up desires, 
resigned and patient, and absorbed in communion, can 
see the Highest Sell in tlie selfj The (leeta, which, 
according to Sankara, contains all that is best in tlie 
Vedas, inculcates that a person having faith in the 
revealved words and the spiritual guide, totally sunk in 
devotion, having mastery over the senses, obtains true 
knowledge, and swiftly goes to the sujmnne ])eace.- 
The great Sankara ex|)resses the same truth somewhat 
differently thus : 

Ohashva to sutra i.i.i. 

According to Sankara a student desirous of having 
true knowledge regarding Brahman must have the 
following attainments — (i) power of discriminating the 
eternal and the non-eternal, (2) indifference to the 
rewards of virtues here and hereafter, (3) restraint 
over the senses inner and outward etc., and (4) desire 
for final release. •’ 

TO 11”— ^ftfU ai^tT, 

3 

^ i”*~ 

Sankaracharya’s Bliashya to sutra i-l-l. 
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It is the express teachiiifj^ of all tlie saints of the 
world that in order to obtain true knowledge of God we 
must go tlirough certain moral and religious prepara- 
tions. They are indis])ensably necessary, and no one 
can see God without them. The Vedanta Philoso])hy 
expressly lavs down that any one earnestly seeking 
Brahman must have tliese recpiisites. The Vedantic 
method, to my mind, is quite on a par with the method 
of the sciences. The Vedantic and scientific verifications 
though superficially distinct are alike in kind. The 
observations made by Dr. Schiller with regard to the 
pragmatic claim for religion are equally ap])licable to the 
Vedantic method. ^‘The pragmatic elaim for religion," 
says Dr. Schiller, “therefore, is that to those who will 
take the first stej) and will to believe an encouraging 
amount of the • appropriate verifications accrues. 
It is further pointed out that this procedure is quite 
cH)nsonant with the practic'e of science with regard 
to its axioms. Originally these are always postulates 
which have to be assumed before they can be proved 
and thus in a way ‘make’ the evidence which confirms 
them. Scientific and religious verifications, though 
superficially distinct are alike in kind."* 

To sum up : The Vedanta aims at the attainment of 
true knowledge regarding Brahman — the all-intelligent 
cause of the universe, omniscient and omnipotent, 
entirely pure and abundantly full of bliss and other 

• Vide Dr. Schiller’s Article on “Pragmatism” in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth Edition. 
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([iialities unsurpassed in excellence. True knowledge 
aimed at by the Sutras is not speculative knowledge but 
direct and immediate knowledge arising from the vision 
ol Brahman Himself. The Sastras are tlie only guide 
with regard to Brahman who is beyond all thinking, 
and reasoning exercises only a secondary function 
with regard to His knowledge. As the records of tlie 
spiritual experiences of the rishis or seers, the 
Scriptures have ever commanded res])ect and 
reverence. The Vedantic and scientific methods 
though superficially distinct are alike in kind. 

Let us now pass on to the scope and method of 
Hegel — in whom ^ hAiropean Philoso])hy has reached 
its culminating point. 

luiropean Philosophy is simply ^reflection, the 
thinking consideration of things.’ f All tlie sciences 
supply materials for philosophy, and philosophy 
attempts to find out the connective tissue underlying 
the empirical body of facts. Like the sc'iences, 


t Cf . — “Philosophy is the acquisition of true knowledge.” 
— Plato. 

“Philosophy is the science of principles and causes.” — 
Aristotle. 

“Philosophy is an activity that realizes a happy life 
through ideas and discussions.” — Epicurus. 

“Wisdom or Sophia is the knowledge of things human 
and divine.” — Stoics. 

“Philosophy is the knowledge of effects as dependent on 
their causes.” — Hamilton. 
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j)liilosopliy does not take facts as tliey stand before 
our senses, as we find tliem in experience, but tries to 
find out the underlyiipe^ link — tlie so-called 'diamond 
net^ supportinj^^, nay in a manner, constituting^, the 
empirical fads, by means of thinkini^. But Hei>el 

with whom luiropean History of Philosophy ends, 
^ has conceived the sco]')e of his philosophy 

somewhat differently. Hei^^el seeks an 
idealistic ]n’inciple to which he may reduce all. 
He finds that idealistic ])rinciple in the Lot^n’cal 
Idea — the hic'hest cate.i^ory of his Loii^ic. Hej^el 
applies this principle to all things in such a manner as 
demonstrates its presence in all thiix^s, as reduces all 
thini^^s to its Identity. Hegel has taken nothing as an 
existent fact, but has attempted to show that every- 
thing exists by a necessity of thought. It is not enough 
for him to show that the T.ogical Idea constitutes 

“Philosophy is a critical inquiry into foiiiulations and 
limits of mind’s faculty of knowledge." — Kant. 

“Philosophy is the attainment of truth by the way of 
reason.” — Perrier. 

'd^hilosophy is completely unified knowledge.” — Spencer. 

“To find out tlie ultimate meaning of the universe is the 
quest of philosophy.” — Lotze. 

“Philosophy is the systematisation of the conceptions 
furnished by science.” — Lewes. 

“Philosophy is the .science of principles.” — Euberweg. 

“It is the business of philosophy, as science of the whole, 
to expound the chief relations that constitute its complex 
nature.” — Pringle-Pattison Seh. 
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the soul of Nature and Mind, but he thinks it incumbent 
on liini to sliow that tlic}’’ evolve out of tlie very 
thouiiht-nature of tile Loo-ical Idea. In otlier words, 
it must be shown tliat they cannot not be. Hei^^el 
himselt defines the scope of his own ])hilosophy thus : 

“Philosopliv has to consider its object in its 
necessity, not, indeed, in its subjective ne('essity 
or external arrangement, classification etc., but it has 
to unfold and demonstrate the object out of the 
necessity of its own inner nature.*' 

Jleyel demands that evervthini;* must be constriicled 
as a necessity of thought, and it is this characteristic, 
which ])articularly Mnarks out his own system from those 
of his ])redecessors. 

Now to the method of Heii^el. In order to under- 
stand the method of Hei(el better, we must 
Method. , , . 

back to Kant and Ins predecessors. 

'Descartes demonstrates the antithesis of tlioii^ht 
and reality, mind and matter. llioii,i^ht is the essence 
of mind, extension is the essence of matter. They 
are essentiallv of opposed nature and have nothin.i^ 
in common. Thoui^h they are essentially diverse, 
yet mind acts ii])on matter, and matter upon mind. 
How is it possible lie attempts a solution of the 
interaction of mind and matter, but it succeeds ill 
with him. Nor does the solution succeed better in 
the hands of his immediate successors. Spinoza tries 
to obviate the dufficulty by affirming that spirit 
and matter, thought and extension are one in the 
infmte substance; but still he looks on mind only 
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as mind, matter only as matter. So as a matter 
ot lact the one excludes the other, and they do not 
become one in themselves. A true solution of the 
diriiculty lies in the removal of the inner opposition 
of mind and matter. There are, therel'ore, two ways 
possible, — either to explain the ideal from the side of 
the material, or to explain the material from the side of 
the ideal. Both tliese atte)n})ts have been made by 
thinkers almost simultaneously under the names of 
hhiipiricism and Idealism, which have divided the 
phil<')sophical world since. The explanation of the 
ideal from and by the material initiated by Locke, 
consistently followed by Hume, has wnded in thoroii^h- 
i^a)ini,^ empiric'ism, in the rediu'tion of spirit to matter, 
in the denial of spirit c^enerally. 'fhe explanation 
of the material from and by the ideal was attempted 
both bv Leibnitz and Berkeley in their own way. It 
has culminated in Berkeley in the form of Dogmatic' or 
Subjective Idealism, accordini^ to which, the matter 
has reality only in the mind of each individual person 
as a cluster of actual and ])ossible sensatiems. Kant — 
the i^reat rest(uer of Philosophy adopts a different line 
of thinkini^’. 'Fo him the attempts of both the empiri- 
cists and idealists have appeared (Uie-sided — doi^matic. 
He attempts to harmonize the special features of the 
schools. With the empiricists he holds, on the one hand, 
that experience is the only field of knowledge, that the 
mailer of knowledi^e is supplied by experience. With 
the idealists he holds, on the other hand, that experience 
alone cannot explain the Crispin of knowledge and that 
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there arc a priori factors, not traceable to experience^ 
but provided for experience a priori in the mind whicli 
alone make ex])erience — all connected kno\vled,<,^e pos- 
sible. Kant’s ])roblem of philosophy is a humble one. 
It is simply an attem]>t to explain the orii^in ol 
knowledge. With a view to explain the orii’in of 
coyniition, he institutes a critical impiiry into our 
faculties both of the speculative^ and ])racti('al reason 
for the purpose ofdetectini^ a />/7e/7 elements c'ontained 
in our knowledge and as such his method is known 
as Criticism. It must be i)orne in mind that Kant 
taii.i^dit that all knowled.i^e is relati\e, and that "thiipi^s- 
in-themselves’ an? unknown to us. lie consistently 
held that on i^;rounds of ])ure reason we ('an not 
demonstrate the ideas of (lod, free-will, and immortalitv. 
But thoui^h he banishes these ideas from the sphere of 
I\ire Reason yet he restores them as ])ostulatc‘s of 
Practical Reason. As mere ])ra('tical presupjiositions, 
they cannot afford any speculative ('crtainty, and hence 
thev remain open to doubt. Fichte ste])s in and 
([iiestions Kant’s dualism in as speculative and 

practical reason. He abolishes Kant's theoretic al e.c^o 
and conceives e^o as exclusively ]n*acti('al — as will. 
He further conceives that the of knowledge is 

supplied by the e.i(o itself. What we call the mailer 
of knowled,f,^e is simply a limitation impf)sed by the e.i^o 
itself, h'ichte seeks an ultimate principle from which 
all others may be derived, and he finds that in his own 
e.i,^o. He starts from the e^o— the fundamental thesis 
in which the opposites are sout^ht by means ol analysis 
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( antitliesis ), and these opposites are then re-united in a 
second, more concrete synthesis. But analysis dis- 
covers o])posites in tliis second syntliesis too. So a 
tliird synthesis becomes necessary, and so on, — till 
opposites are lound which can a])])roximately he joined 
Uyi^ether. Tliis h'ichtean method (Thesis, Antithesis, 
Synthesis), is a comliination of the analytic and synthe- 
tic metliods. ^ As I'ichte deduces all from the e.i^o, his 
Idealism is pure and sim])le subjective Idealism. Schel- 
!in.i»' endeavours to escape from this subjectivity by 
rest(niiv^ reality to the world which is conceived by 
him only as another pole of the Absolute. The Absolute 
of Sclielliiye: is a ju iiuMple of identity of the ideal and 
real — pure indifference. This Al)S()lute, which in its 
indifference embraces and reconciles the subject and 
object, is a])prehended by us in an intellectual 
perception of our deepest bein<i:. That which in our 
minds arrives at self-c’onsciousness is the verv aclivitv 
which in nature created the universe. The subject and 
object, however, are but the poles of one and the same 
Absolute, and they mutually seek each other. For 
attainin'^' coi^iiition of this absolute identity, Schellinj^ 
attempts a new method. His method is neither analytic 
nor synthetic, uov anythinj^ like the mathematical 
metluxl of Spinoza which inlluenced the previous period 
of his intellectual life. The logical fcu’ms, nay, even the 
metaphysical categories were considered beside his 

■^Vide Schwegler, Erdmann, and other Histories of- 
Philosoph}’. 
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])iirpose. He finds his method in the intellectual 
])erception, which is absolute cognition — which is 
the absolute subject-object. In the intellectual 
perception, the opposition of thought and being dis- 
appears, and the identity of the ideal and real takes 
place. His method oT intellectual perception is named 
l)y him construction. His metliod of' construction is 
nothing else tlian a demonstration of liow, in every 
particular object, the whole — the inner structure of the 
absolute, expresses itself. In short, he attempts to show 
that the absolute is in all, anil all is in the absolute.* 
Schelling’s philosophizing appeared to Hegel very 
defective. In Hegebs estimation, Schelling conceived 
his absolute in an abstractly .objective manner. It is 
])ure indifference, identity, from which there is no 
,j)ossibility of transition to the definite, — the real. As 
Hegel himself ])uts it, — “It is but the night in which 
all c(3svs are black.” Hegel's absolute is neither any 
individual — the ego like that of h'ichte, nor is it jnire 
indifference — identity like that of Schelling, but it is 
rather a universal in which the ])rincij)le of difference 
is immanent, and which unfolds the entire wealth 
of the actuality exhibited by the worlds of mind and 
matter. In other words, it is a jn inciple which unfolds 
and demonstrates ‘'the object out of the necessity of 
its inner nature.” Logic is the centre of the Hegelian 
system. The chain of categories unrolled in the Logic, 
forms, as it were, the foundation of all natural and 

*Vi(Je Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. 
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spiritual life. To use Het^el’s own words, ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind take the 
place, as it were, of an applied Lo^ic, and Loi^ic is the 
soul which animates them both.” ^ In the Loi^ic 
every hii^her catei^ory is looked upon as the truth of 
the lower, and the Absolute Idea - the supreme 
cate,i^ory of the Lo<j^ic is rei^arded as the full truth of 
which all the ])recedin^‘ catecj^tnies are merely the 
inii)erfcct expressions. The loi^ical Idea the abstract 
immaterial thoui^^ht out of its own inner necessity passes 
into h)therness’ or externalit}' in the form of nature 
and then comes back out of this self-externalisation 
as actual, self-co.i,misant thought — tlje Absolute Spirit. 
In the words of Schwe^ler, “This immanent sponta- 
neous evolution of the notion is the method of He.ii^el.” 
It appears to me that He<;el has drawn his conception of 
the immanent evolution from the evolution of a seed. 
As an acorn out of its own inner necessity passes into 
a full-grown oak, so the logical thought evolves the 
entire wealth of the worlds of spirit and matter out 
of its own inner necessity. Hegers dialectical process 
starts with ])ure unihcation ( thesis ), which then passes 
out of its own inner necessity into opposites or divergent 
elements (antithesis), and finally returns as an internally 
articulated whole of divergent elements ( synthesis ). 

“For example, the seed of the plant is an initial 
unity of life, which placed in its proper soil suffers 
disintegration into its constituents, and yet in virtue 

•Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s translation p. 50. 
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( 3 t' its vital unity keeps these diver^ii^ent elements 
together, and reappears as the plant with its members 
in organic union. Or again, the scientific induction 
is a three-fold chain j the original hypothesis ( the 
first unification of the fact ) seems to melt away when 
confronted witli opposite facts, and yet no scientific 
progress is possible unless the stimulus of the original 
unification is strong enough to clas]) the discordant 
facts and establish a reunification, fhesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis, a Fichtean formula, is generalized by 
Hegel into the jierpetual law ol‘ thought."' * — Dr. 
Wallace’s Article on Hegel, luKyclopaalia Britannica. 
1 1 th Edition. 

Though Hegel has taken his conception of develop- 
ment from that of a seed, he seems to have entirely 
misinterpreted the de\'elopment of a seed. He conceives 
the development as a movement from aspect to as])ect, 
from moment to moment, till it reaches its completion 
in the shape of a full-grown tree, ^n other words, 
the evolution of a seed has simply been taken by him 

* Cf . — “What Hegel attempts to show is just that the 
categories by which thought must determine its object are 
stages in a process that, beginning with the idea of ‘being,’ 
the simplest of all determinations, is driven on by its own 
dialectic till it reaches the idea of self-consciousness.” 
Caird’s Kant, iv, 443. Here Dr. Caird evidently borrows 
ideas from Kant, and puts them in the moutli of Hegel. 
This does not seem to be the true exposition of the 
dialectic. 
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iis <i (lilTcrentiation of parts, of organs and functions, 
wliicli on (levelo]n‘n,f( in its own line, until they are 
re-united as a coherent whole in the shape of a fully 
developed tree. But this is far from the truth. ^‘The 
real is”, truly says Dr. B. X. Seal — the Kini^ George V. 
Professor of Philos(^j)hy in the University of Calcutta, 
“always a whole; the abstraction of phases, aspects, 
moments, is unliistorical ; and organs and I'lmctions 
evolve, never independently, but always as participating 
in and dominated by the lile of an organism as a whole. 
l)eveh)pment must therefore be conceived and ex- 
])lained as a passage from the whole to the whole, 
iVom an implicit to an ex])licit, from a less coherent 
to a more coherent, whole. ' But Hegel follows 
(juite a different ])rocess. He has viewed tlie earlier 
stages as abstract and negative, and only the later ones 
as concrete and positive. In fact he has passed from 
the abstract to the concrete which is a great blot of his 
system. Hegel’s dialectical method has appeared to 
us very defective on the following grounds : 

I. According to Hegel’s own account, his method 
begins with an abstraction. In abstraction we forcibly 
hold apart the elements of thought which are found 
intimately united in their original form. The elements 
being only torn parts of a whole must strive to escape 
from this forced separation. In this way a self-evolving 
process will go on until the whole of which they are the 
parts, is completely restored, .\mong the critics of the 

* Vide Dr. Seal’s Preface to “New Essays in Criticism.” 
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method, the names of Hartmann and Trendelenburg 
stand foremost. I <(ive below the criticism of Trende- 
lenburi^ : — 

“The dialectic," says 'rrendelenburi^S "‘beijins accord- 
ing- to his declaration with abstraction ; for if 'pure 
beini^’ is represented as equivalent to 'nothin.i^^', thoui^ht 
has rediK'od the fulness of the world to the merest 
emptiness. But it is the essence of abstraction that the 
elements of thoui^dit whi(‘h in their orii^inal form are 
intimately united are violently held apart. What is 
thus isolated by abstraction, however, cannot but strive 
to escape from tjiis forced position. Inasmuch as it 
is a torn part of a whole, it cannot but bear upon 
it the traces tliat it is only a part ; it must crave to be 
completed. When this completion takes place, there 
will arise a conception which contains the former itself. 
But inasmuch as one ste]) of the orij^n’nal abstraction 
has been retrac'ed, the new conce])tiou will re])eat the 
]u*ocess ; and this will "O on until the full reality ol 
perception has been restored.'^’ To our mind, Tren- 
delenburj^ has truly discovered the secret of the so- 
called inner necessity " ol thou.i^dit. But the matter 
does not end here. The (piestion is, how can the 
abstract thought out of its own inner necessity 
evolve the concrete reality in the form of nature ? Dr. 
Stirling fully realises the difficulty. So he has, in his 
“Secret of He"el," and Notes to Schwe.i^ler, tried to 

* Trendelenburg quoted in Seth’s’ “Hegelianism and 
Personality ” 
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explain away the above difficulty by pointing out that 
the starting-point of the Hegelian system is simple 
apprehension — ^^the pulse ol actual living thought, and 
being and nothing, nor any mere abstract formula about 
synthesis, antithesis, position, negation, etc.'” But 
any one going through Hegel’s Logic with an unbiassed 
mind cannot but conclude that Hegel’s Logic begins 
with an abstraction —the pure being and also ends 
with an abstraction — the Absolute Idea. Logic, 
according to liim, is the Science of the Pure Idea, ” 
and he himself points out, ‘‘pure that is, because the 
Idea is in the ahslracl medium of thought. ’’ The 
Absolute Idea, to quote him again, is “the exposition 
of God as he * is in his eternal essence, before the 
creation of nature, or any finite s])irit.’' iL is further 
admitted by Hegel himself tliat his whole system 
stands on his Logic, and the logical Idea — the supreme 
category of his Logic unfolds itself “ in a process from 
the to conenU r*' In lace of such express 

declarations, I think, it is unreasonable to hold that 
his system begins with the living pulse of thought 
and not with an abstraction — the pure being. J)r. 
Stirling himself sees the untenableness of his position. 


i Vide Dr. Stirling’s Notes to Schwegler. 

2 “ As the logical Idea is seen to unfold in a process 

from the abstract to the concrete^ so in the history of 
philosophy, the earliest systems are the most abstract, 
thus at the same time, the poorest.” Hegel’s Logic, Wal- 
lace’s translation. 
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Hence is tlie followiii" confession in his last Notes to 
Sch\ve"ler : 

^"Wliether that Notion be really the pulse of 
thoiii^^ht — that is what is still to be verified— that is 
what I still doubt. So loni;^ as that doubt remains, 
I am not ju'operly an Hci^elian.^’ 

2. Some thinkers maintain that He<rel cannot be so 
foolish as to deduce nature from abstract thouc^ht. 
They say that his real meanini;- is that he re.^ards nature 
as part of Absolute hk\])erience. We may (juote from 
one of He.i’ers latest expositors, Dr. H. Haidar. ^Tn 
passing on from to the l^hiloso])hy of Nature, 

Hej^el does not preteiul to dcduci' nature but only 
draws attention to the element of particularity implied 
throu^diout the Lo,<:(ic, but abstracted from, for 
purposes of exjiosition. Thought is embodied in 
Absolute hkxperience and nature is a ])art of 
Absolute kNperience With due deference for Dr. 
Haidar who has made a s])ecial study of He^el 
and the allied lAi^i^lish school, 1 must say that 
his explanation is hardly tenable. Such a Ini'll 
authority as Dr. Wallace does not see this meanin/:^ 
in He.i^^el. ''The natural world,” says Dr. Wallace, 
"proceeds from the idea, the spiritual from the idea 
and nature. ' ^ * But the thought thus regarded as 
the basis of all existence is not consciousness with its 


* Dr. Haidar’s ‘'Hegelianism and Human Personality,” 

pp. 56-57. 
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distinction of e^o and non-eiro. It is rather the stuff 
of which botli mind and nature are made, neither 
extended as in the natural, nor self-centred as in mind/" 
Prof. Sir Prinido-Pattison in his memorable work on 
^^He,i;elianisn and Personality," has established with 
reasons that, according to Hegel, thought out of its 
own inner necessity evolves the reality of things. ^^In 
fact, strive against the idea as we may," says Sir 
Pringle-Pattisoii, "'it seems indubitable that there is 
here once more repeated in Hegel that extraordinary 
but apparently fascinating attempt to construct the 
world out of abstract thought or mere universals. The 
whole form and structure of the system, and the 
express declarations of its author at points of critical 
importance, combine to force this conviction upon us. 
The language used can only be interpreted to mean 
that thought out of its own abstract nature gives birth 
to the reality of things." — Hegelianism and Personality 
pp. 117-118. 

I need not cite more authorities. Let Hegel himself 
corrborate my statement. I take the following pas- 
sages from Wallace's translation of Hegel’s Logic, 
(Second Edition) : — 

I. ""The real nature of the object is brought to 
light in reflection ; but it is no less true that this 
exertion of thought is wv act. If this be so, the real 


* Vide Dr. Wallace’s Article on Hegel, Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, iith edition. 
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nature is a product of my mind, in its character of 
thin kin" subject — "enerated by me in my simple 
universality, self-collected and removed from extraneous 
iniluences, in one word, in my Freedom/^ — Wallace, 
p. 44. 

2. ^^\nd it is alto"ether wron", it should be added, 
to call the cate][^U)rics of themselves empty, if it be 
meant that the}^ and the logical Idea, of which they 
are the members, do not constitute the whole ot 
philosophy, but necessarily lead onwards in due pro- 
gress to the real departments of Xatiire and Mind. 
Only let the progress not be misunderstood. The 
logical Idea does not thereby come into possession 
of a context ()n\s:inally foreign to it: but by its own 
native action is specialized and developed to Xaturc 
and INIind. ” — Wallace, p. 91. 

3. 'Tf, (in pursuance of the fore"oin" remarks) we 
consider Lo."ic to be the system of the pure thouj^hts, 
we find that the other philosophical sciences, the 
Philosophy of Xature and the Philosophy of Mind 
take place, as it were, of an applied Ia)"ic, and Lo"ic 
is the soul which animates them both. Their problem 
in that case is only to recognise the logical forms 
under the shapes they assume in X’ature and Mind — 
shapes which are only a particular nuxle of expression 
for the forms of pure thought.'’ — Wallace, p. 50. 

4. ^Muijoying however an absolute liberty, the Idea 
does not merely pass over into life, or as finite cogni- 
tion allow life to show in it ; in its own absolute truth 
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it resolves to let the hnonient’ of its particularity, of 
the first characterisation and other-beini^, the immediate 
idea, as its rellected imaf^e, forth freely as Nature.” 
—Wallace, p. 379. 

The passa.i^es (juoted above are enoui^di for my 
pur])ose. They unmistakin.yly show that, accordin.sj 
to Ffe^^el, the loi^ical forms out of their own necessitv 
jL^ive birth to nature. Dr. Haidar also admits that 
He.i^^el has nowhere said that nature is ])art of Absolute 
Kxperience, but is of opinion that this addition alone 
can save his system from utter stultification. I respect- 
full v submit that the addition pro|')Osed is not only 
opposed to the express declarations of the author but 
also to the whole form and structure of the system. 
Such unwarranted addition cannot save the system 
from utter stultification. A host of thinkers from 
Schell in<y and Weisse downwards has pointed out that 
the system consistently can have no other meanin", 
and their ])owerful criticisms have almost tended to 
brin.i^^ about the breakdown of the system. The whole 
of Germany, if one may so say, has rejected Hegeli- 
anism. In other parts of the continent, it has practically 
no influence. In Great Britain and .Vmerica too, recent 
vears have w'itnessed a violent reaction against 
Hegelian influence. ^Memorable criticisms of Hegeli- 
anism by Prof. Sir Pringle-Pattison, Prof. Fraser, and 
Prof. James have practically arrested its progress in 
these countries, and have led thinkers to reconsider 
its fundamental problems in relation to the fundamental 
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problems of relii^ion.^^ ^‘The Romantic attenpit, ‘'says 
Dr. Hoffding, “to reach a purely idealistic construction 
of the world-conception, concludes with Hegel. History 
dealt out to him the fate ])rescril)ed by his own dialectic, 
when once it was understood what a thorough-going 
speculative idealism involved, thought returned away 
in search ol other starting-points and other methods.” — 
History of ^lodern Philosophy vol II, p. 183. 

3. The identity of thought and reality is the tacit 
])resupposition of the Hegelian dialectic. Hegel’s 
doctrine of the Absolute Idea teaches us that all 
reality is spirit. The Absolute Idea— the last result 
of the Logic, forms the beginning of 'another sphere 
and science.’ This abstract Idea craves for com])letion 
and gives rise to ‘Idea as Being,’ which is Xaturej. The 
abstract categories of thought are regarded by him as 
‘^essentialities which can develop themselves according 
to their own inner laws.” To use the words of Hegel 
himself, the “problem of the Philosophy of Xature and 
the Philosophy of Mind is to recognise the shapes which 
these categories assume in Xature and Mind.” In fact 
Hegel has swept ^existential reality off the board alto- 
gether,’ and has apparently acted under the logical 

*V^ide Prof. Muirhead’s Article on “Hegelianism in 
England,’’ in tiie Encyclopedia Britannica 1 ith edition, and 
Prof. James’ “Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

t “We began with Being, abstract being : where we 
now are we also have the Idea as Being ; but this Idea as 
Being is Nature.” — Wallace, p. 379. 
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bias that full statement of all the thought-relations 
that constitute our knowledge of the thing is equivalent 
to the thing itself.’^ In Hegel’s opinion, logical 
categories are all in all, and men and things are merely 
types or exemplifications of these logical notions. 
As Dr. Stirling has it, Hegel demonstrates the presence 
of the notion in the most crass, refractory, extreme 
externality— demonstrates all hut a concretion of the 
notion.’- Thus according to Hegel the thought is iden- 
tical with the reality in the sense that the reality is but a 
concretion of the thought. The agreement of thought and 
reality in the sense preached by Hegel has never been 
accepted as the tacit presupposition either of philoso- 
phy or of science. Kant, Fichte, Lotze, Spencer, 
Pringle-PattivSon and others have not seen their way to 
assert the identity of thought and being in the way 
taught by Hegel."’ Knowledge is one thing, existence 
is another. The meanest thing that exists has a life 
of its own. The Knowledge we gain by reading the 
description of a living being, say a worm, in a work of 
zoology, is certainly not the living being itself. 
The description of the inner life in the pages of a 
work on psychology, is certainly not the inner life itself. 
To use KanPs words, The logical exposition of thought 

1 Vide Sir Priiigle-Paltison’s “Hegelianism and Perso- 
nality.” 

2 Secret of Hegel, Vol 1. 

3 Vide the article “Philosophy” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica nth edition. 
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in general’ must not be ‘mistaken for a metaphysical 
determination of the object.' Knowledge as knowledge, 
as Fichte puts it, is i/)S() /ado, not reality. Let us look 
at the question from tlie standpoint of Psychology. 
Our sense-perception brings us in contact with 
the real-gives us knowledge of concrete objects 
or events. In order to carry the process of 
thinking to the last stage of unification, we take 
these concrete percepts and resolve them into as many 
abstractions ( (pialities or attributes of things, relations 
between things.) " It is one thing to view a particular 
object, or an event, another thing to elaborate an 
abstract idea, siicli as the scientific notion of force, ful- 
<Tum, and so fortli. In thinking we give a new and 
peculiar form to our sense-percepts, by the special 
exertion of the lorces of attention. .\s it becomes alto- 
gether a new ])roduct in thinking, there cannot be 
anything like it in nature. For example, when we see 
a particular tiger, we apprehend it as a reality. But 
when we bring it into relation with other members of 
the feline group and form our notion of the group tiger 
it becomes altogether a new product. There is nothing 
in nature corresponding to our notion of the group 
tiger. In fact there cannot be anything analogous to 
our general conceptions in the world of realities. The 
real is inaccessible by our general notions. As Bradley 
puts it, — 

“The real is inaccessible by way of ideas we 

* Vide Sully’s ^‘Outlines of Psychology.'^ 
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escape from ideas, and from mere universal, by a 
reference to the real which appears in perception/' — 
Principles of Lottie. 

Hei^el identifies lo^i^ical notion with reality. He 
hypostatises the abstract unity of thou^i^ht into a 
self-existent reality, and then evolves both the worlds 
of matter and mind out of its inner necessity. This 
unwarranted deification of the notion of knowledge 
in general has been the source of all evils in Hegel. 
There is a sense, however, in which the agreement 
of thought and being can be accepted. The cosmos 
of ours is a rational cosmos. It bears evidence of 
being constructed on a rational plan. The cosmos 
being a rational one, it is possible for us to see the 
interrelations of things, to discover reason in the 
universe, ^‘'rhe main support, the unfailing clue, of 
physical science is,” says Sir Joseph Larmor — the 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge, ‘^the ]')rinciple that, nature being a 
rational cosmos, ])henomena are related on the whole 
in the manner that reason would anticipate.”' In this 
sense the agreement of thought and reality may be 
accepted. But the agreement of thought and being 
in the manner held by Hegel is however far beside 
the truth. - 


I Wilde Lecture at Manchester, igo8. 

2. I am glad to notice that such a high authority as 
Dr. B. N. Seal has also viewed the agreement of thought 
and reality or the dialectical method in the same light. 
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4. The duel defect of the HejLjeliiin luetluxl, I 
think, is that it does not recognise the distinction 
between a thinkable and an unthinkable world. 
According to Hegel, there can not be any unthinkable 
world. He had an inherent aversion to seeking God in 
a sphere lying beyond the stars. God must be found 
here, he argued, or not at all. The world of sense is his 
linite world and the world of thought is his su]')ersensible 
world — in linite world.* He knows of no other su])er- 
sensible world. But the unthinkable world to which all 
the teachers of the world have ]xunted is certainly not 

“The dialectical method, it is essential to understand, is 
only a method of coclification, of systematisation, of rational 
explanation, not a method of discovery. The dialectical 
method enables ns to follow, not to anticipate, the process 
of things or the movement of history.” — New Essays in 
Criticism,” p. 13. 

This conception of the method certainly cures it of many 
of its defects, but I respectfully submit that Hegel lias never 
adopted this line of thinking. 

“The rise of thought beyond the world of sense, 
its passage from the finite to the infinite, the leap into the 
supersensible which it takes when it snaps asunder the links 
of the chain of sense, all transition is thought and nothing 
but thought. Say there must be no such passage, and you 
say there is to be no such thinking ; and in sooth, animals 
make no such transition. They never get further than 
sensation and perception of the senses, and in consequence 
they have no religion.^’ — Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s 
translation. 
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the world of thought as conceived by Hegel. The 
Upanishads teacli tliat Brahman is beyond all speech 
and thought. Tlie Vedanta has repeated the same 
tale. Buddha — the linlightened refers to ^^an eternal 
abode of happiness beyond all desires."^ The 
peace of (}od, according to St. Paul, ‘^passeth all 
understanding." Muhammad speaks of a ''world which 
has never (lashed across the mind of man.’’- Even 
s])encer talks of "omnipresence of something which is 
beyond our intelligence." Is it not then mere edrontery 
to narrow down God to a series of events upon this 
world ? Is it ])ossible, says Lotze, "that the creative 
c'ause of the universe issued Irom its darkness into 
the light of maniiestation only by the narrow path of 
earthly life, and alter having formed man and human 
lile again retreated into infinity, as if with all its ends 
acccmiplished 'i For this dialectical idyll we must 
substitute an outlook into the boundlessness of other 
worlds, not with the vain effort to know the 
unknowable, but with the view of letting the boundless- 
ness of this background mark out the narrow limits of 
the realm of existence actually knowable by us.’’ ” 

Even a staunch Hegelian like Dr. Haider has taken 
this to be a weak point of the system. Xon-recognition 
of an unthinkable world is not only a weak point of the 
^system but is fatal to the system itself. The object 

1 w i”— I 

2 Vide "The sayings of Muhammad.” 

3 Lotze, .Microcosmus I (English translation). 
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of the Hegelian system is to iinfokl and demonstrate 
every thing out of the inner necessity of thought. To 
say that there are other worlds wliich caniiot be evolved 
out of the pure necessity of thought is to give up tlie 
method altogether. Hegel has e(piated his Absolute 
with the world oi our ])resent consciousness and 
has conceived it as exhaustively manifested in it. The 
development traced by him virtually relates to man’s 
actual achievement in tlie spheres of tlie Positive 
ScieiTces, Psychology, Law, History, Aesthetics, 
Religion, and History of Philosopliy. The edilice of 
institutions, laws, and customs, constitutes liis domain 
of the Objective S])irit, and art, religion, and ])liilosophy 
constitute his domain of the Absolute Spirit. It is very 
(lifliciilt to say what according to Hegel, nature is, the 
man as a subjective s])irit is, and God is. Dilferent 
thinkers have c:ome to different conclusions as to 
Hegel’s real view on these vital problems of humanity. 
In nature Hegel has seen nothing l)Ut im])()tence and 
has even compared the awe-ins])iring stars of the 
lirmament to the eruptive spots of the face. Hegel’s 
nature is the Idea in the form ol otherness, in the I'orm 
of externality to itself. He regards nature as ^petrified 
intelligence' or as ‘the corpse of the understanding.’ 
In Hegel, the “man appears only as the vanishing 
centre of a system of knowledge, an e.xemplification of 
the form of consciousness in general," and as “the 
philosopher’s knowledge is God’s knowledge of Himself," 
the absolute philosopher is God Himself. It is im- 
possible to discriminate in the account given between 

4 
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tlie absolute philosopher and God^. He alludes to no 
other kind of revelation than what is contained in 
history, and his religion exists simply in the conscious- 
ness of the worshipping community. Dr. Me Taggart 
who has been given the ])raise for throwing new light 
on the interpretation of Hegel concludes that Hegel’s 
Absolute “is a unity of persons, but it is not a person 
itself,” and as personality forms the essential attribute 
of (jod, it comes to this that “the Absolute is not God, 
and in consequence, that there is no God.”‘^ These are 
the express results of the system. His starting-point, 
particularly his method is res])onsible for all these 
defects. They can not i)e regarded merely as the 
accidents of the system. If they are the accidents of 
the system, I do not know what the essential points 
oftlie system are. A very statement of these results, 
to my mind, is suflicient for discrediting the system. 

Hegelianism, particularly its method has satisfied 
few. Confining our attention to (ireat Britain and 


1. “Man’s thought of God is existence of God. God has 
no independent being or existence ; He exists only in us. 
God does not know Himself ; it is we who know Him. 
While man thinks of and knows God, God knows and 
thinks of Himself and exists. God is the truth of man, 
and man is the reality of God.” — Hegel quoted in Luthardt, 
‘Fundamental Truths’, p. 66. 

2 . Vide Dr. Me Taggart’s “Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology,’’ and Dr. Haidar’s “Hegelianism and Human 
Personality.” 
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America alone, we find that Green, Stirlin,c:, Wallace, 
Fraser, Pringle-Pattison, Me Tagi^art, and James have 
taken serious exception to the method of He^el. In 
the words of Dr. Stirling, ^^this Dialectic, has led to 
much tliat is ecpiivocal botli in Hegel and in others, 
and may become a pest yet.’ The sad failure of the 
Dialectical Method in which luiro])ean thinking has 
culminated, lends but an additional support to the 
Vedantic dictum that God ('an not be established by 
reasoning. The application of any method based on 
juire thinking to matters lying strictly bey(')nd thinking 
leads to results which are simply ludicrous. Western 
thinkers are beginning to realise that ])ure intellectual 
methods hardly succeed in matters spiritual and that 
they must resort to some other method for their 
solution. I can not better conclude this Chapter than 
in the wise words of Prof. James : 

‘Tn all sad sincerity I think we must conclude 
tluit the attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual 
]')rocesses the truth of the deliverances of direct 
religious experience is absolutely ho]:)eless.'’ f 


* Vide Ur. Stirling’s Notes to Schwegler, Fifieenth 
Impression, p. 445. 

t Vide James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, 
Twenty-P'ourth Impression, p. 455. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Pour-fold Classification of the Jivas. 

The Vedanta divides all existences into two broad 
classes — the cJk Uvut (conscious), and the acJictajui 
(unconscious), 'fhe characteristics of the clu lana class 
are unlike those of the acJulana class’. Hence the one 
can not be identified with the other. Ikidarayana 
while coiiibatini( the Sankhyas who ascribe the orii^in 
of the uni\ erse to one uiicoiisc'ious material principle — 
the Pradhana, has clearly indicated the differences 
between the ch lana and the arhctana classes. Acharya 
Sankara in his memoralde Bhfisya to (he Sutras has re- 
co.i’iiised this well-known distinction.- But he has by 
way ol explanation pointed out that this distinction 
obtains in the s])here vyavaiidra or c'-onvention only ; 
in the sphere paramdrlJia or true knowledi^^e there can 
not be any such distinction, 'fhe world’s multiplicity in 
the shape of the knower and the known, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the worshipper and the worshipped, 
can not be rei^arded as totally false. Men live, move, 
and have their bein.i,^ in these phenomena ^ they can 
have ])ractical dealinj^s with them, and hence they are 
viewed by Sankara as true from practical standpoint. 
But when true knowledi^e arises all distinctions disap- 
pear, and one undivided consciousness Hashes forth. 
Hence accordiiy^ to Sankara and his school from the 

1 Cf — 

2 h”— S ankaras Bhasya 2-1-4 
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standpoint of parain(}rtha or true knowlecl.t^e one 
unrelated consciousness is the only reality.' But 
accordint^ to the Vaishnava schools and the Saiva school 
of Srikantha all objects, conscious and unconscious, 
constitute the body of Brahman, — are nothin,!,^ but the 
outward manifestations of Him and Him alone, and so 
they are ecpially true, ecpially real from the stand]mint 
of true knowledi^^e as well.- 

The \’edanta further subdivides the chflauii class 
int(') four subclasses xvA.—jardyuja ( born of uterus ), 
(Diiiaja ( born of ), siu'dajd ( born of nun'sture ), and 
udvijia ( plants ).•■ The Thhandoi^ya ITpanishad in a 
text s])eaks of the* three vijas or s(.‘eds of tlu^ livin,ij 
beiipi^s, viz . — fuidajay jivaja^ and udvijja. 

i’’— (wi: 

The above text appraently leaves out the svcdaja 
class. But other Scri])tures are for the four-fold classi- 
fication of the jivas referred to above. For instance the 
Aitareva I'jxinishad not only alludes to the fourfold 
classification of the jivas, but views all the livin.L^ beiiif^^s 
inclusive of plants as conscious as well. 

r’ S:uikar:i’s Hhfisya to2-l-ii. 

2 r’— -Sribluxsya to siitra 3-2-29 

3 fi^T 5n?i<T 

1”— 
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%TTTf^ ^ ^ 

'gis^ Jim; 
mf!r 5T5TR ^ q?ffk ^ 
traPT^i^; I” 

— ff?T WqtqfsiiiPI I 

Tims there arises an apparent inconsistency whicli 
is explained away by Bfularayana in the following 
siitra — 

“ a<Tl2j i’’— 

Ith; q^aasq: i ^vi^?fq 
wq^|?q«q^ g^qeqm i”— ^ffr 

^iqq 

ftfcqi gfra^ q^qfTf^^^fnfrr i 
^sTtqs; i”— jftfqs^fTsnqfq^f^fiR^qvnqm 

The Brahnia-sutras thus reconcile the apparently 
conliicting texts of the Sastras by pointing out that 
the subclass svedaja is really included within the sub- 
class iidvijja. The si'tdaja animals make their 
appearance out of wateiy and plants out of the earth. 
Thus in view of their mode of first appearance on 
earth, the former subclass has been included within 
the latter. This fourfold classification of the jivas 
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lias been adopted by ^lanii^ and the Srimadblifii^nibata 
Mahapiirana- as well. 

It has rii^htly been pointed out by Dr. Seal in his 
admirable work on the ^‘IVisitive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus'’ that Charaka and Susruta view the 
iidvijja as a kind of animal as well". Fro^ has been 
taken as an instance of this subclass. But in the 
Vedanta the subclass ndi'ijja undoubtedly stands for 
plants. 

The Hindus of old have offered a very peculiar 
theory to the whole world. They maintain that all 
the liviii" bein^j^s including jilants are conscious. 
Wherever there i*s consciousness, there is the soul. 
So in their estimate all the living* beini^^s, nay even 
plants possess souls V ()wini>- to the ])re))onderance 
of the (piality hviiaSy plants tlioui^h inwardly 
conscious can not i^ive vent to their conscious 

I Vide Manu Sanihita, sfjkas 43 to 46 in Adhyaya I. 

ITTWl cf^ f — ifcT 

1 f’ 

qj?nhR ij 11” 
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experiences ; though inwardly feeling, they can not 
express their own feelings^. 

The Chhandogya Sruti teaches that when the 
jiva leaves a branch of a tree, it dries up. When it 
leaves a second branch, it dries up too. When the third 
branch is left by the jiva, it follows the same course. 
When the jiva quits the whole, the whole dries up. 
This is true of other jivas as well. When the body is 
left by the jiva, it perishes, but the jiva never dies. 

aiTOi 5r^T<!rsr 

^ 4 ; 

!T fe?T?T Tf^ I” 

It is not out of place to note here that Sir J. C. 
Bose — a true inheritor of the wisdom of the rishis of 
old has proved with the help of the apparatus 
especially constructed for the purpose that plants not 
only respond to stimuli like other living beings, but 
they possess nervous system as well. It is through 
their nervous system that they send stimuli or impulses 
to different parts of the body. This is one of the 
greatest discoveries of the world, and it has almost 


* Cf. I 
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£,^one the length of establishing the old Hindu theory 
that plants too possess consciousness.* 

On referring to the History of luiropean Philosophy, 
we notice nothing of the kind. Plato speaks of three 
parts of the soul, viz. — the iwits (divine), the cpilhumia 
(having desire ), and tlie Ihuwos (having something 
of the nature of each of the two otliers). These tliree 
parts of the soul are representatives of three classes of 
living beings. To the (fithuiiua correspond plants ; to 
the /Iinnios, animals ; to the JKnts^ men. But he makes 
a distinction between the mortal and immortal parts of 
the soul. According to him the divine part of the soul 
which is a gift peculiar to men, is alone immortal. So his 
theory has very little in common with the theory of the 
Hindus. His disciple— Aristotle also speaks of three 
kinds of souls corresponding to three forms of life found 
in nature, namely the vegetable, the animal, and the 
human. The soul of plants is nutritive, that of animal 
is nutritive and sensitive, and the human soul alone 
possesses nutrition, sensation, and reason. In his 
opinion, the souls of plants and animals are lleeting 
and mortal, and the perfect and immortal form of the 
soul as characterized by reason is possessed by the 
human beings alone. Descartes— the father of modern 
Philosophy in Europe has viewed all animals onl}' as 


* C/. — We may speak, indeed, of the plant as possess- 
ed of a rudimentary nervous system, by the aid of which 
necessary adjustments are brought about.” — Vide tlie 
Article “Plants” in Encyclopedia Brilannica, nth edition. 
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unintelligent iiiitoinatons. They are devoid of 
souls. Men are alone thinkini’[ beings and as such 
they possess souls. The German philosopher, 
Leibintz, makes mention of three kinds of living 
bein^^s — viz. (i) beini^s bavin" mere life, (2) animals, 
and (3) men. The perceptions of beings having 
mere li\es are unconscious and so the}’ are mortal. 
Animals are endowed with distinct ])erceptions, 
i.e., with feelings and so they possess souls. Men 
endowed with reason and rellection are alone spirits, 
and are characterized by the possession of universal 
truths. All monads except those characterized by 
reason and rellection return to a condition similar to 
one they had before they appeared on the theatre of 
the worlds and so they are not imperishable in the 
])ro])er sense of the term. Men are alone immortal in 
his view. Wolff is of opinion that whatever is conscious 
of its own self and also of other things possesses a soul. 
The lower animals cannot possess souls in this sense. 
Souls characterized by will and understanding are 
spirits, and men being spirits are alone immortal. 
The German philosopher, Hegel, also denies souls to 
animals. He makes a distinction between living beings 
])ossessing sensation and perception, and those ])Ossessing 
thought. In his own words, — ‘^the animals never get 
further than sensation and perception of the senses, 
and in consequence they have no religion.”^ It appears 


I Vide Heiiers Looic, Wallace's uanslaiion. 
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tliat according to liegel the living beings possessing 
tliought are alone immortal. 

Recently in Europe, a reaction has already begun in 
an entirely opposite direction. It has been found that 
many of the actions of the lower animals largely resem- 
ble those of the human beings. Sexual union is met with 
in all but the lowest metazoa. Pairing and courtship 
are frequent among insects, and the mad dance of male 
fishes around their female companions has often been 
observed and admired.’ Birds and mammals educate 
their offsj'iring, and their oflsju'ing in their turn imitate 
their parents. Thinkers have even talked of intelligence, 
reasoning powers,* and the language of animals.- 
Modern Psychology has sifted all these theories and has 
concluded that the theory which regards the actions of 
animals as purel)' mechanical and automatic is absurd. 
It has further pointed out that the so-called ])roofs of 
the intelligence of animals furnished by observers not 
conversant with psychology do not bear investigation. 
Animals possess all the psycholgical conditions 
necessary for the development of logical thought, but 
they are wanting in that power of volition which 
directs and regulates presentations, and gives rise to 
generalisation, to concepts, and ultimately to tliouglit 


1 Vide “Evolution of Sex’’ by Geddes and Thomson. 

2 Cf . — “Even language or, at any rate the linguistic 
impulse, is not wholly absent among brutes.”— Darwin’s 
'‘Descent of Man.” 
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proper.- Modern psycholoi^ical investigation so far 
as it t(oes, does not help us in settlini^ finally 
whether animals possess souls in the sense men possess 
tliem. But it lias given a final blow to the opinion 
that they are mere unintelligent automatons. 

A vital reaction has taken place in the conception of 
the vegetable kingdom as well. Previously it was 
held that an insurmountable barrier lies between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But after the 
memorable discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose with reference 
to the response of plants through their nervous system, 
western biologists have been gradually changing their old 
A'iews with regard to plants. They have already begun 
to realise that plants respond to stimuli through their 
nervous system like other living beings, and probably 
possess ^^a kind of perception or appreciation of the 
changing conditions which affect them." 

Xow to the classification of the jivas. In Europe, 
Aristotle for the lirst time attempted a classification of 
animals on the basis of their backbones. He divided 
animals into two classes -blood-holding animals (vertc- 
brata), and bloodless animals (invertebrata). Linnaeus 

2 Viele Viliams “Contemporary Psychology,” and also 
Baldwin’s “Story of the Mind.” 

• “That such adjustment shall take place postulates on 
the part of a plant a kind of perception or appreciation of 
changing conditions which affect it.” — Dr. Vines’s Article 
on “Plants” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, nth 
edition. 
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who followed him attempted a more scientific classilica- 
tion. He too divided animals into two broad classes 
— vertebrata and invertebrata. But he was the first to in- 
troduce into his enumeration of animals and plants a 
series of j^n'oups, vi/., ij^enus, order, class, wliich he 
compared to tlie subdivisions of an army or the 
sub-divisions of a territory. Lamarck and Cuvier 
who succeded Linnaeus, based their classilications 
on the backbones or their ecpiivalents as well, but they 
somewhat imj^roved upon his classilication. Cuvier’s 
classilication held the .i^round till the introduction of 
the theory of ori’anic evolution by Darwin. Upon the 
jiromulyation 'of the doctrine of ori>anic development 
the zooloi^dsts’ anisic of vision was changed. They learnt 
to view the different classes of animals as so many 
branches of the same .<»enealo»ical tree which they had 
hitherto failed to do. Terms were introduced to indicate 
the branchini^s of the same tree. Phylum stood for a 
lari^e diveri^in^ir branch. Secondary branches were termed 
classes, classes were a<;ain divided into orders, orders into 
families, families into .ij^enera, i^enera into species. The 
cell- theory was <^ra(lually propounded. This theory 
which is now-a-days accepted as the theor)^ with re^^ard 
to the structure and development of or^^anism, teaches 
that every cell orii;inates by a process of division 
from a previously existing cell. All animals whether 
of miscroscopic size or larger size begin their exist- 
ence as a single cell, and attain their development 
by the multiplication of the original single cell, so that 
from it there comes to be a coherent mass of cells ver}' 
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many millions in number. Thus all the cells of an 
ori^anism may be traced back to a sin.j^le parent-cell, 
the fertilized The zooloj^ists have further found 
out on experiment and observation that all the his/her, 
and the threat majority of the lower animals are 
composed ol a vast number of these vital units or 
cells But in the case of many microscopic forms, 
lunvever, the entire ori^anism consists of a sini^le cell. 
Havini,^ rei^ard to their possession of one single cell or 
many, the zoologists have divided the entire animal 
kingdom into two broad divisions —'Unicellular and 
multicellular.^f^ 

In the west from very ancient ^ times plants were 
treated as unconscious. But when Sir J. C. Bose 
pointed out the exact similarity between animals and 
plants in respect of response to external stimuli and 
when it was further pointed out that plants too 
possess nervous system, the attention of the western 
biologists was drawn in that direction. The methods 
of histological investigation were carefully and systema- 
tically applied to the study of plant organism and 
thev were attended with wonderful results. It is now 


* “.All animals except the vertebrates are often 
grouped togetlier as invertebrata, or invertebrates. Phylum 
I dilTers from the remaining phyla in consisting ot 
animals composed of a single cell. The remaining eleven 
phyla are therefore often grouped as Metazoa, or 
multicellular animals.’’ — Parker and Haswell’s “Text-book 
of /oology.” 
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universally reco^i^niscd that in ]dant (U'ljanisins too 
protoplasm forms the essential basis of life, and that 
all the peculiarities of the cell-wall can only be 
interpreted in the \\0\t of the needs of the livin,i^ 
substance. It has enabled the cvtolo.i^n'sts to classify 
jdants too upon a ^enealoi^dcal basis from the 
standpoint of their <^radual buildinj^- up by cell- 
division. Thus the vec^etable kini>dom too has been 
divided into two broad classes— unicellular and 
multicellular. 

Xow to the basis of the classification of the Hindus. 
It seems to me that the fourfold classification of the 
Hindus is a ln\dilv practical one, and is at the same 

' "c ‘ 

time not unscientific. It is simply based on the mode 
of the first aj'^pearance of the livini( bein^i^s on earth. It 
is a matter of everyday e.xperienc'e that some animals 
come out of the uterus in a liviiii*' state such as men, 
cows, lions, etc. All the uterus-born animals ,^o to form 
the first subclass of the Vedantists. riiere are other 
animals which make their first appearance on earth in 
form of efjj^s such as crows, ducks, serj^ents etc., and are 
subse(piently developed into living animals. These 
animals constitute the second subclass. Some livini^^ be- 
in.i^^s such as moscpiitos, worms etc., seem to be .i^^enerated 
out of moisture in living states, and others, for instance 
plants, come into being out of the- earth. Plants 
are either flowering or flowerless. In the flowering 
plants, the seed is formed and plants in living states 
come out of the seed. In the flowerless plants no seed 
is formed and plants are disseminated by means of 
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iiniccllukir bodies termed spores. But plants of all kinds 
come out of the earth in some sliape or other. The 
moisture-born animals constitute the third subclass, 
and plants, the fourth subclass of the Vedanta. This 
is a very simple classi(i('ation based on observation, 
and is siillic'ient tor all practical ])ur])oses. Tlie 
scientilic classification on the basis of the backbones 
or on the basis of the cells, is not for all. Onlv 
llie animal ])hysioloj^ists can say wliicli animals 
j)ossess l)ackbones and which not. Tlie classifica- 
tion on the basis of the cells as well, is not at 
all easy to follow. People in .general can not follow 
it. But the Vedantic classification has this ad- 
vantai^e that it suits all intellects, it can be <^rasped 
by all. 

The Vedanta asserts that all liviiyi^ beini^^s come out 
of the i'ijiis or seeds, and that the subseapient de\ elop- 
ment of the or seeds becomes possible only on 

ac'count of their connexion with the jnuhs or souls. In 
fact it refutes in Into the theory that the living' can 
come out of the nonliviiii^. It may be contended that 
it speaks of a class of liviiye: beings which are api)a- 
rentlv ^ecRcrated out of moisture or heat, and so it vir* 
tuallv maintains the theory of abioirnwsis. But 
when we remember that it has laid particular stress 
upon the of the bhulas and has stated in clear 

words that the subsequent development of the seeds 
is only possible on acount of their connexion with 
the jivaSj we can not consistently maintain that 
it promulgates the theory of abiogrucsis. These cases 
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of ,!^enemtion have been viewed by them as cases of 
('online^ out of the vijas or living; forms as well, and 
not as cases of comini^ out of the non-livin,i>‘.* 

In Euro])e, the j^reat Greek philoso])her Thales 
traced the orii^in of life in water, and Anaximander in 
])rimitive mud. Aristotle also believed in the sponta- 
neous development of life, and cited cases of eels and 
froi^s as cases of spontaneous i^eneration. In the Middle 
AiL^es, the doctrine of spontaneous i^eneration was the 
accepted theory. Tlie famous physic ian \'an Helmont 
was an upholder of the theory of s]')ontaneous i^enera- 
tion. In the seventeenth century, h'rancesc'o Redi, a 
native of Italv, dcinonstrated for the lirst time the hy])o- 
thesis known as /ji'ooi fiesis which teaches that all living 
organism springs from ])re-existing living organism, t 
Valisneri — another Italian sc'ientist, supported the view 
of Redi. But Father Xeedham and the naturalist Buffon 
wlu) were supporters of c7/;/eg*^;/c.s7'.s' ])ro(hu'ed experi- 
ments which seemed to refute Ivedi’s. .\t about the 
same time Abbe Spallanzani with the lielp of the micros- 
c'ope clear! v demonstrated the fallacy of spontaneous 
generation bv exj)eriments which were as conclusive as 
those of Pasteur a century later. In 1S58, M. PoucFet, 
a French scientist, re-o})ened the ([uestion of sj)onta- 
neous generation by a paper which was sent to the 


* Vide D.'-. Seal’s “Positive Sciences of ihe Ancient 
Hindus.” 

t Vide Huxley’s “Biogenesis and Abiogenesis — 

Di ^courses, Biological and Geological.” 

S 
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Academy of the Sciences. This roused Pasteur, who, 
after four years’ incessant labour, showed clearly the 
impossibility of the spontaneous birth olA^^crms. In the 
nineteenth century, ])articularly towards its latter half, 
there was a litj^ht amoii" the scientists ON er the ([uestion 
of s])ontaneous veneration. M. Pouchet, Xaeveli, 
Haeckel, and Bastian pleaded in favour of the venera- 
tion of life (ic Xaeveli and Haeckel observe that 

"'to reject abioejenesis is to admit a miracle.” But 
Pasteur, Huxley, Lord Kelvin, Helmholtz and 
Wiesmann denounced it. Lord Kelvin characterises 
bio, {genesis ‘^as sure a teaching of science as the- l.iw of 
gravitation.”"" Tyndall goes the length of observing 
that “it is unlikely that the notion of bacterial life 
developed from dead dust can ever regain currenc)’ 
among the members of a great scientilic profession.” f 
Wiesmann points out, I think very rightly, that sponta- 
neous generation can never be ])roved on account of 
the ultra-microscopic nature of elementar\- life. As a 
matter of fact, many attempts ha\'e been made to 
generate life r/c by chemically combining suitable 
materials and keeping them pleasantly warm for a long 
time, but they have failed sadly. Where all germs of 
pre-existing life have been complete!}' destroyed, 
the experiment hitherto has been a lailure. + The only 
observer of eminence who has claimed to have obtained 


* Vide Moore’s “Origin and Nature of Life,” p. 173. 
t Vide Burke’s “Origin of Life,” p. 193. 
t Vide Lodge’s “Life and Matter,” pp. i 95 - 9 t). 
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experiiiientully tlie livino^ Irom tlie nonlivini^, even to 
the present (lay, is Dr. Charlton Bastiun. ★ But his 
views have been rejected bv other bi()l(\i;ists. The net 
result of the discussion has been well sunnnarised by 
Dr Mitchell thus : 

“Xo bioloi^n’cal yenerali/.ation rests on a wider series 
of observations, or has been subjected to a more critical 
scrutiny than that e\ery living; organism has come into 
existence freun the living' portion or ]>oitions of a jire- 

existiu" ori^^anism.’^ f 

Thus tliere seems to be an hnpassablc i;ulf between 
the inori^anic and the ori^anic which cannot be i^^ot 
(uer on the basis .ol' the Involution Theory. h'ailiiiji^ 
in their attem])ts to explain life on the streni^tli of 
involution, tlie scientists have resorted to the theories 
ot rors)}i():()a ov pa n-sperfnia for the advent f)flifeon 
earth Lord Kelvin and Helmludt/ ])ostulate the 
former, Richter and Arrhenius the latter. The former 
regards life as carried by meteorites or fraj^ments of 
planets that had borne life at the time of tlieir des- 
truction, and the latter re.t^ards life as borne from one 
planet to another bv impalpable dust or pan-sperinia 
scattered throu^th all space. These stellar and interstellar 
theories hardly help us in ibrmini^ a correct conception 
rei^^arding the actual mode of origin of life, but rather 
drive us to a conveniently inaccessible corner lor the 

* Vide liis lalesL work “Drigin of Life” (1911). 

I Vide his Article on ‘‘Biogenesis,” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biitaniiica, nth edition. 
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inv'estigation of the (lucstion. Professor Schiifer in his 
presidential address to the Britisli Association, Dundee, 
1912, rightly cliaracterises ^^these cosmic theories 
as inherently improbable — at least in ccmiparison 
with the solution of the problem whicli the evohitionarv 
hypothesis offers.”'^ We have saifl above that accord- 
ing to the cell-theory all the cells of an organism can 
be traced to a single parent-cell — the fertilized egg. The 
cell is simply 'hi unit mass of living matter,” or ‘hi 
nucleated mass of prostoplasm.” When the egg-cell — 
the starting-point of the embryo is supjdementcd by the 
male-cell or spermatozoon, its development begins. 
A fecundated egg-cell when it oncediegins to develop, 
goes on developing. We know of no means by 
which transmission may be made to deviate from its 
course. In fact from the time of fertilization we can 
neither put in one particle of evil nor one paiticle of 
good.t But on what dc»es the future development of 
the zygoite depend ? Does it depend on the minute and 
ultramicroscopic structure of the germ itself or on any 
vital principle, conscious or unconscious, distinct from 
the organisation of living bodies, which directs all their 


* Vide Moore’s “Origin and Nature of Life,’^ p. 176. 
t “We have no experience of any means by which trans- 
mission may be made to deviate from its course, nor from 
the moment of fertilization can leaching or hygiene or 
exhortation pick out the particles of evil in that zygoite, 
or put in one particle of good.” Tliomson’s “Heredity,’' 
p. 507. 
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actions and functions ? Those who look at the question 
from the materialistic standpoint, are of opinion that the 
future development of the zy^oite is due to the inner 
structure of the germ itself. They hold that the biotic 
energy wliich guides the development of the ovum is 
merely a form of energy, which arises in organic 
structure, just as magnetism appears in iron, or 
radio-activity in uranium or radium. To this class ol 
thinkers, lile is nothing but series ol metabolic ac- 
tions/’ or s])ecialized mode of motion.” It is admit- 
ted by the biologists of this class that the fertilized ovum 
of one animal, is structurally indistinguishal)le from that 
of another, and >hat it does not contain any thing 
representative of the many diverse structures that arise 
in the course of development. But they are of opinion 
that the fecundated eggs, though structurally indisting- 
uishable, can pass into many diverse structures by virtue 
of some blind biotic energy whicli arises out of tlie 
structures of the germs themselves. If we adopt 
the above view of life, we are inevitably driven to the 
conclusion that the material molecular aggregate out of 
its own unaided latent ]}Ower can generate consciousness 
and individuality, may enter regions of emotion, and 
even evolve ideas of the loftiest kind. In fact, we have 
to assume that science, philosophy, poetry, morality, nay, 
even religion, are nothing but the products of the latent 
power of the molecular aggregate. But these materia- 
lists do not see the absurdities they are landed in. The 
latent power of the material molecular aggregate 
is only known through a knowing agent. Take away 
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tlie knowin,!^' it is nothin!:^ to us. These tliinkers 

explain tl\e knower — who is tlie necessary presiij^posi- 
tion of all knowled.i^e, by sonietliiiii^ whic'h exists only 
as known — which exists only as an object of knowledi^^e 
of that knower. In truth, they attempt an explanation 
of the knower by the known, of the li^•in‘,^ by the non- 
livin’^, of the superior by the inl'erior. To say the least, 
such exjdanation can satisfy few. But there are thinkers 
who reco^jnise in this extraordinary development, a 
contact between this material frame and immaterial 
somethin, belon,^inj^ to a universe hi,^her than the 
one known to us. In other words, they j-arstulate 
that ‘‘life may be someth in<^^ not only ultra-terrestrial, 
but even immaterial, somethin,}^ outside our present 
cate”[ories of matter and enera,^\',” thoui^h as real as 
they are, yet other than anythin, known to our sen- 
ses. ^ But they do not exactly tell us what that 
immaterial someth ine^ is, and how it comes to be 
connected with the body. But the Sutras of Badara- 
yana have answered the question more definitely. 
The ji<'(7s in the sanisthii stai^e at least are \'iewed by 
them, accordiiy^- to the interpretation of all the schools, 
as very minute conscious agents. f The jivas ai'e, in 
fact, according to the Vedantists, ultramicroscopic in 
size. When a Jiva passes out of the body, it does 
so enveloped by the subtle senses, the nia?ias and 

* Vide Lodge’s “Lite and Matter,” pp. 108-90 
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the chief prana When it is re-incarnated owiiijn^ to 
the consequences of its remaining kanuau, it draws 
fortli tlie siil)tle hhiilas^ the wauas and tlie cliief prana 
aloii.iL; with it. Xow the question is, how is it re- 
incarnated ? The Vedanta proclaims that the soul as 
enveloped by tlie subtle bindas and the inanas enters 
the body of the male alom^ with the food and i^ets 
itself connected with the i^erm-cell. At the time ol 
fertilisation, it enters tlie uterus aloni^' with the .i.^erin- 
cell and fecundates the e.<^<^-cell. ‘ Thus the jiva 
becomes embodied. All the future develo])nient of 
the fertilised becomes possible on acc'ount of its 
conne.xion with the This is why from the time 
of fertilisation we can neither pick out the particles of 
evil in that zyi^oite nor put in one particle of ,i^ood. 
The sutras 3.1.6-, and 3.1.27" embody the above truth. 
Mann confirms the same story. He tells us that when 
the jlva^ as covered by the subtle b/iulas and the 
p}a}ias enter the vijas of the liviiu^ bein,<^^s movable 
and immovable, they are said to be ^(enerated. 

^ I 

* T^fcT if — 3* ^ *I • 

1 6/— I 

2 “Tfi: 11—3-1-6. 

3 31^^ h ”— 3-1-27. 
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The Geetii imparts the same lesson differently. It 
teaches tliat when the jiva acquires a body and abandons 
it, it seizes and draws forth the subtle senses and tlie 
in anas aloni^ with it, as the wiiul carries tlie rra_qrances 
from tlieir abode. 

az’wtiifnfiT ^axfrr cri^^a^TfsimaixiTfr ii” 

Thus it is clear that according to the Hindu Scrip- 
tures all tlie future development of the fertilised 
is due to the contact of the and the j'/va, and the 
jh'a alone possesses the power of vitalisin,^^ the complex 
material a,<(gregates which constitute, as it were, the 
origans of the soul, and of utilisin<>[ them for its own 
purpose. The animated material frame, in due course, 
begins to move about and strive after objects. It 
gradually becomes conscious of its own mental and 
spiritual existence, and forms conceptions of truth, 
goodness, and beauty. It either achieves things of 
permanent value or degrades itself below the beasts. 
This is the gist of the Vedantic theory on the origin 
of life. This much can be urged in its tavour at this 
stage of scientilic development that it explains facts 
better than any of the existing theories. This theory 
was advanced long belore the birth of philosophical 
thinking in Europe, and it certainly deserves very care- 
ful consideration of thinkers all over the world. 
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IL is iieccss'.iry to point out Unit the Brahnui-siitms 
also s'peak of a separate lile-principle known as tlie 
mukhya p^’chia, mukJiva f)r(rna o{ \\\c Vedanta, is 

]U)thini( but “a sort of subtle, rarefied ether-prineiple, 
but is all the same subtilised matter, like the maiias 
itself/' *' Sankara in his to the sutra e.4.9, thus 

defines, the niukhya /^luhia : 

fqsiqiaFRTq- 

frreJTTq; qT’tft 51I?T wq 5T ^nfq qigWcIH ll” 

It may be c'ontended that as the Wdanta 
Philosophy alludes to a sej)arate life-prineiiile called 
the mitkJn'a the jiiui is not the real life-principle. 

The sutrakara has foreseen the above difficulty and 
so has cleared it up in the sutra 2.4.10V It has been 
formulated therein that the Diuhhya f^rdna like the 
senses and the niaiias is to be viewed sim])ly as an 
ori^nin of the jiva^ and not as a separate 
principle. The jii'a has been proclaimed as the karUi 
or the a<][ent in the sutra 2.3.39-, 
adhyaksha or the owner in the sutra 2.4.2 V In fact, 

’•Vide Dr. Seal’s “Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus.” 

I. if’— 2-400. 

“cT^r TTTWT ^ 

^fci 

2 “qi-flT if - 2:3-39 

3. clTqJimr^^i; if'— 4-2-4. 
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according to the Vedanta, neitlier the senses nor the 
manaSy nor the nniklmi pnrna^ ])()ssess any power or 
a.^eiK'v ; all power really belon.ij^s t(^ the jiva in the 
samsara stai^e at least. The jiva hein" the real 
vitalisin,<( ])rinciple arconlini^ to the Vedanta, all future 
devel()])inent of the fertilised heroines ])ossihle on 
aec’ount of its eonnexion with the jiva. 

d'o sum up. The Vedanta Philosophy divides the 
jivas into four subclasses \r/.,—ianryi(ja^ andaja, 
svedaja^ and laivijja, and views all of them inclusive ol 
plants as (‘onscious. There is nothin.!,^ like it in the 
history of luiropean Philosophy. luiropean thinkers 
have i^Tadually been changing; their views re^ardiii" 
animal and plant lives. In the west, animals have 
either been classified on the basis of their backbones 
or on the basis of their cells. Plants have been 
classified on the basis of their cells as well. The 
Vedanlic classification which is based on the mode of 
their first appearance on earth is hii^ddy practical. 
.Vccordiiii^ to the X’edanta, the jiva is at the basis of the 
development of the fertilised ; and it rejects 
/;/ /a/a the opinion that the livinycan come out of the 
non-livin‘>:. 
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The Jiva in its Connexion with the Body. 

Common observiilion tells ns tluit the knowing 
subject or the jiva stands in intimate relation to o\n 
body. The soul sways and controls the body, and the 
b(Kly as well sways and c'ontrols the soul. We know, 
leel, and do work of various kinds. All our cons('ious 
states have correspondiiu; bodily concomitants. 
Phenomena ol our conscious life affect our bodily 
or<i[anism, and change in our bodily organism c'aiises 
corresponding change in our mental life. Mental 
excitement or fatigue is attended by excitement or 
fatigue of the body, and injury to the brain ])roduces- 
unconsciousness. .\dministration of chloroform and 
other drugs induces insensibility Mental acti\ ity is 
followed by a Ilow of blood towards the brain and 
generates waste-]iroducts which are known to be 
elements of nerve-cells. Serious diseases make iis 
totally unlit for mental work. Thestj and other siniilai' 
fads unmistakinglv show that our consc'ious life 
correlates with and conditions our body. Put how 
does the connexion between soul and body take 
place ? To explain the interaction between mind and 
body, European thinkers, both ancient and modern, 
have resorted to various theories. Some are of opinion 
that the connexion between soul and body takes 
place through a particular . part of the body which the}' 
call the ^‘seat” of the soul. Some have located the 
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soul ill tile heart, others in the nervous system, parti- 
cularly in the brain, others in the arteries, and otliers in 
various jiorLions of the brain. I'lato locates three 
distinct souls in three parts of the body, viz. — the 
in the head, the Ihunios in the lireast, and the 
i'pillinmia in the abdomen. But his real view on the 
interaction between soul and liody seems to be, as 
has lieen pointed out bv Sch weirder, that it is “broui^dit 
about by a lower sensuous faculty which he calls coiira^^e 
( coeur, heart ), which seems as an intermediatiiTt,^ link 
between the rational and irrational ])arts of the soul.'’* 
His disciple Aristotle allots the seat to the heart. After 
Aristotle, the Perijiatetic's and the Stoics insisted that 
the seat was in the heart, and the Physicians, foremost 
amoiii’ whom was (jalen, declared that it was in the 
brain. .Aristotle's successors of the Alexandrian 
school of medicine, tauij^ht that the arteries carried a 
subtle kind of air or sjiirit, and Descartes locates the 
soul in the small pineal-^land towards which the 
animal spirits unceasingly a'^cend. Most of the modern 
])hysiol(\cn*sts and psxa'holoi^ists re^c^ard the nervous 
system, particularly the brain, as the seat of conscious- 
ness. Phrenoloi^isls (hill and Spurzheim divided the 
skull into several origans and supj^osed each of them to 
cover a delinite area for some particular mental aptitude. 
But their views have been exploded by the researches ol 
Flourens, Alagendie, Longet and others. All the above- 
noted theorists virtually assume that mind and body are 


* Vide Swchegler’s “History of Philosophy.” 
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not entirely of nlien nature and so they can act upon 
eaoli other throin^li a particular part of the body. But 
tlieiv are thinkers to whom this wav of tliinkino- has 
appeared re})Ui»'nant. 'fhey take mind and body as two 
(li';tinf‘t princ'iples and as altoi^ether ah\*n. 'rhouyht ' 
the esseiu'c of mind is non-extended, and extt'usion is 
the essence of matter -tlic body. Mind and body 
heini^^ inde]')en(lent ejitities, tlua’r interadion is impossi- 
ble'. The a]y)earance of interaction is sim])h' due to the 
spec'ial interpositions oT divine power. This doctrine 
is known as Oce'asionalism (lUelinx and Malebraiu'he 
are its chief advocates. Leibnitz also (‘alls in di\ ine 
assistaiK'e for the e.xplanation of the interaction, but he 
calls in only once for a sin,<^le act at the be^innin,L,n In 
his \ iew, soul and bod\' do not really influence cai(‘h 
other, but both ]')ro('eed like two clo(‘ks startcal tot^edher 
in a (firinr/v pn -(iniDio't (f a)}- nspotuii ii< ( 'I'liese theo- 
ries ha\e satisfied few, and so thinkers ha\'e attemjded 
to overcome the o])]M)siti()n of mind and matter by eitlier 
resolving mind into matter or matter into mind. The 
former doctrine, Materialism, rediua's all entity to matter, 
and views conscious mind as a iprodiu't of the sanue 
La Mettrie, Cabanis, Voct, and Molesclndt advocate it. 
This view is o})en to the objection that it rediu'es 
consciousness to material processes which are wlioll}' 
disparate from it, and also to the (objection that it explains 
that which is immediately known /. c., consc'iousness, by 
somethin!^ which is indirectly known /. r., matter.t 

* Vide Maher’s P.*r.ychology, p. 554. 

f Vide Sully’s (J)iitlines of Psychok»jL;y. 
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Tlie latter doctrine, Idealism, re.i^^ards spirit as the 
only reality, and views the material body in its inmost 
nature spiritual as well. Spinoza, Berkeley, FichttS 
Schellini^, llei^el, and Lotze are ainoni^ its best repre- 
sentatives. Spinoza views soul and body as the same 
thin<^, but expressed in the one case as consciousness 
in tlie other as extended matter. Berkeley views matter 
as a (‘luster of ideas existiii!.^ in God, and further tells us 
that we rec'eive these ideas from God. So the real 
interaction takes ])lace between spirit and spirit, and not 
between spirit — tlie nonsj)atial — and matter — the spatial, 
h'ic'lite liolds that ‘all that is, is e<.^o,’ inclusive of the 
external world whic'h is but the self-limitation of the 
eito. Thus ei^'o and matter beini^' essentially one, they (‘an 
not contain any inner diversity. Schellini; re^i^^ards spirit 
and nature as but the ])oles of one and the same 
spirit, and llei^el views both spirit and matter as 
manifestations of one idealistic jirinciple — thoiti^dit. 
Lotze holds that the Vw'wv^ spirit of God and the world 
of livins^ spirits, are alone real, and the material 
world has only reality in so far as it is the 
appearance of the spiritual substaiu'e which underlies 
it. Thus it appears that according to all the 
idealists, mind and matter are not opposed in nature, 
and that there is no bar to the intei action between 
mind and matter. But they do not exactly point 
out in what way the actual interaction takes place. The 
latest attempt to grapple with the problem is known as 
Monism. Monism in all its forms, teaches that ‘hnind 
and matter are not two distinct realities but merely 
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two ^ispects/ ^sicles,’ or ^phases/ of one beint;', niul 
that there is no real interaction between mental states 
ami bodily statcs.^’^f? Clinbrd, Bain, Spencer, and 
Holding are among the best ad\a)cates of tlie tlieoi v. 
Monism assumes that e\ ery particle of matter has its 
(juasi-mental aspect, and that there is a ])arallelism 
between bodily facts and mental facts, but there is no 
interference of one with the other. But it is a matter 
of e\eryday exj^erience that mental states and 
bodily states do not sinijdy run ])arallel to one another, 
but they act on one another. When I will to raise up 
my hands I can immediately do so. When I want 
to see anything, my eyes are immediately directed 
towards the same. riiese and similar exjXTiences 
cannot be regarded sim])ly as cases of parallelism, but 
they are undoubtedly cases ol interaction, b'rom 
JMalo and Aristotle downwards most of the ])hilos()phers 
have viewed them as cases of interaction and have 
tried to ex])lain them from the same stand]X)int. So to 
<leny the interaction between mind and inatter is to 
deny one fact of the facts. Further, these monists 
tail to explain why one series ol alien nature sliould run 
parallel to another. Their attempt to explain that 
every particle ol matter has a ([uasi mental aspect, 
is hardly worth any explanation. We Inn e no 
experience of matter liaving a mental aspect It 
is a pure guess. ‘‘It is no explanation,” says Tyndall, 
“that objective and subjective are two sides of one and 


Vide .Maher^s Psychology, p. 505. 
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the Sciine phenomenon. Why should the phenomenon 
have two sides ? There are plenty of molecular motions 
which do not exhibit this two-sidedness. Does water 
tliink or feel when it rises into frost ferns upon a 
window-pane ? If not, why should the molecular 
motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious 
companion, consciousness Further, conscious life, 
aceordini;' to best thinkers, is an indivisible unity. It is, 
therefore, diflicult to see how it can form an aspect 
ofbodilv life which is other than indivisible.f Harald 
Hbfldin.<(-- the ablest ex|)onent of the doctrine of 
Psycho-physical parallelism fully realises the dilliculty. 
And hence is his lollowiiif^ honest C(Vifession : 

“Conc'erning the inner relation between mind and 
matter, we teach nothin" ; we suppose only that one 
beiii" works in both. But what kind of bein" is this ? 
Why has it a double form of manifestation, why docs 
not one suflice ? These are the ([uestions which lie 
beyond the region of our knowledge.!” If the Double- 


* Tyndall quoted in Maher’s Psychology, p. 5J0. 
t P'ifty million molecules, even when they are highly 
complex and unstable phosphorized c(')mpounds gyrating 
in the most wonderful fashion with inconceivable rapidity, 
certainly do not constitute They do nor, then, 

by molecular constitution and activities, constitute a 
physical basis conceivable as a representative or correlative 
one thing.” — Ladd, Physiological Psychology, p. 505. 
t Vide his Outlines of Psychology, p. 67. 
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Aspect theory cannot explain the interrelation of mind 
and matter, it virtually explains nothing. Further, it is 
unreasonable to explain a thing by something of which 
you know nothing. To use the words of Dr. Hodgson, 
^^Wliatever you are totally ignorant of, assert to be the 
explanation of everything else." ^ It is contended that 
the psycliologists have ))ropounded this theory from an 
apparent difliculty. If we assume that mind can act 
on matter or matter on mind, we have to suppose 
that the quantity of matter and energy in the universe 
is capable of being modified wliich is opposed to 
the doctrine of the conservation of matter and energy 
whicl) teaches tjiat tlie sum total ol' matter and 
energy in the universe always remains the same. 
In the words of Hoflding, ^^at the point where 
the material nerve process should be converted into 
a mental activity a sum of pliysical energy would 
disappear without being made good by a corresponding 
sum of physical energy.'’^ The monists assume that 
the principle of tlie conservation of matter and energy 
is applicable to living beings as well. But they hardly 
assign any reason in support of their dictum. According 
to well-known European thinkers, our conscious life 
has nothing in common with ''matter and energy" 
known to the scientists. As Tyndall puts it, ‘'the 
chasm between the two classes remains still intellectually 


* Vide, Maher, Psychology^ p. 524. 
t Hoffding, Oiillines of Psychology ^ p. 55 
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impassable/’- To put it in the words of Spencer, 'That 
a feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion 
becomes more than ever manifest when we bring them 
into juxtaposition.”" If so, why do you then assume 
that both kinds of facts are governed by the same 
laws ? What possible objection can there be to take 
conscious life as a form of existence outside the scheme 
of mechanics capable of exercising guidance and 
control ? Jn fact, many eminent thinkers have done 
so. P. Couailhac in his Treatise on Liberty and 
the Conservation of luiergy,” (Paris, 1897), Hglitly points 
out that in every transition from poteTitial to kinetic 
energy, the qualitative element or the direction is as 
real and important as the (juantitative element— the 
velocity and mass. Given the quantity of energy, an 
infinite variety of paths lies open to it in the course of 
its transition. It is the directive element as distinguished 
from the quantitative element which determines the 
path it has to take. Take the case of a living organism. 
The fertilized egg contains the quantity of energy ol 
the same. The biologists are of opinion that the 
fertilized eggs of different animals are structurally 
indistinguishable. Though at the outset they are of 
the same kind, yet in the course of development one 
passes into a dog, another into a serpent, and a third 
into a man. How does it come to pass ? It can not 
be the result of the quantity of energy contained in 


1 Address 10 the British Association at Norwich. 

2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I. 
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the fertilized egg. Energy has no directing power. So 
there must be a directive principle distinct from the 
quantity of energy which determines the lines along 
which the embryo is to evolve in the course of its 
future development. This directive principle neither 
adds to nor reduces the quantity of the energy of the 
universe.* Sir Oliver Lodge also views the principle 
ot the conservation of energy in a similar light. That 
eminent thinker observes that ^‘philosophers have been 
far too apt to jump to the conclusion that because 
energy is constant, therefore no guidance is possible, 
so that all psychological or other interference is 
precluded." t Iv^ opinion, this law of energy does 
not deny the possibility of guidance, control, or direct- 
ing agency, but it relates to amount only. Physicists — 
Tait and Stewart have demonstrated that the doctrine 
of the Wilful School is not an absurdity. They are 
of opinion that it is possible for mind or will to produce 
all the consequences claimed by the Wilful School 
without adding energy to the universe.J Consequently 
tlie doctrine of the conservation of energy is really no 
bar to the interaction between mind and matter. 

It is clear from the above short review that the 
majority of European thinkers have conceived mind as 


•Vide Maher, Psychology^ pp. 522-523 
t Vide his ‘‘Life and Matter,” pp. 23-24, and also Chapter 
IX of the same work. 

t Vide “The Unseen Universe” by 1 'ait and Stewart, 
sections iii and 112, and also p. 180. 
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non-extended and matter as extended and have virtually 
regarded them as of heterogeneous nature. Having 
thus conceived mind and matter they have experienced 
insuperable difliculty in bringing out the connexion 
between mind and matter. In order to get over the 
difficulty, some have resorted to divine assistance, 
others have either resolved mind into matter or matter 
into mind. We have seen above that all these attempts 
have hardly succeeded well. Being dissatislied with all 
previous explanations, the monists have ultimately 
concluded that tliere is in fact no interaction between 
mind and matter and their seeming interaction is an 
illusion. It has been shown above that the interaction 

I 

between mind and matter is a positive fact and that 
the monists have no right to treat the experience 
of so many thinkers as a mere chimera.'^ It seems 

•cf. — ‘‘And all sensation is excited, and the members of 
animal bodies move at the command of the will, namely by 
the vibrations of this spirit (Ether), mutually propagated 
along the solid filaments of the nerves, from the outward 
organs of sense to the brain, from the brain into the 
muscles.” — Newton’s Principia, First Edition. 

“I perceive, not as a theory, but as a fact, that life is 
itself a guiding principle, a controlling agency, i.e. that a live 
animal or plant can and does guide or influence the elements 
of inorganic nature.’ —Lodge, Lije and Matter^ p 134. 

“In these and all other operations the office of man is, as 
has often been remarked, a very limited one ; it consists of 
moving things into certain places.” — J. S. Mill quoted in ibe 
Article on “Art”, Encyclopedia Britanica, 9th edition. 
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to US so long as we conceive mind and matter as 
entirely of opposed nature, there is no way out of the 
difliculty. So in order to explain the interaction be- 
tween mind and matter successfully, the supposed hetero- 
geneity must be removed. Kant suggests that ^h’f we 
consider that both kinds of objects do not differ inter- 
nally, but only in so far as the one appears externally 
to the other— consequently that which lies at the basis 
ol phenomena as a thing-in-itself may not be hetero- 
geneous, this difficulty disappears."* In Kant’s opinion 
mind and matter as we know them are mere phenomena 
and we do not know anything of mind and matter as 
noumena or thingVin-themselves. Kant^s suggestions, 
though valuable, hardly help us in ascertaining how the 
actual union takes place. We are of opinion that in 
order to remove the supposed heterogeneity of mind and 
matter we must re-examine our starting-points some- 
what on the lines of Kant. In other words, we must see 
whether mind is leally non-extended and matter is ex- 
tended as conceived by most of the European thinkers. 
Let us’ first begin with matter. According to European 
psychologists extension is the fundamental property 
of matter. By the word ^extension' they really mean 
‘extended magnitude.’ As Dr. Bain puts it, “A tree or 
a river is said to possess e.xtended magnitude. A plea- 
sure has no length, breadth, or thickness it is; 


* Critique of Pure Reason, Transcendenlal Dialectic, 
Book II, Chapter I. 
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in no respect an extended magnitude.’^* To express 
the same idea in the words of the physicists, we should 
say, matter possesses mass. Mass and matter are al- 
most synonymous. Mass is defined as quantity of matter 
in any body, and it is proportional to its weight at any 
latitude. Every quantity of matter tends to remain for 
ever at rest when still, and in motion when moving. 
This property which is known as inertia is the true 
fundamental property of matter. Before the propagation 
of the electrical theory of matter the physicists could 
not conceive of any mass without this property. But 
since its enunciation they have changed their views. 
They are now of opinion that no pVoperty of matter is 
really and genuinely constant, and that matter in its 
primordial state loses all its known properties.! Before 
the discovery of radio-activity no less than eighty 
elements were known, none of which could be turned 
into any other, and each was therefore regarded as a 
fundamental form of matter, and the material world was 
thought as made up of various combinations and activi- 
ties of all these elements. But when the property of 
radio-activity was discoverd by Becquerel in 1 896, and 
when it was further demonstrated by R(hitgen in 1905 
that it was closely related to the X-rays, the concep- 
tion of the material world underwent a vital change. 
Becquerel examined certain fluorescent substances and 

• Rain’s Mental Science^ p. i. 

t Vide Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘Life and Matter,” Chap- 
ter II , and Soddy’s “Matter and Energy,’* pp. 69 — 70. 
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found tliat these substances also emit new kinds of rays, 
which, like the X-rays, pass through opacpic substances 
like cardboard and thin metal foil and affect tlie photo- 
graphic plate. He particularly proved that the element 
uranium exhibits this property under all cricumstances. 
Mme. Curie found that the element thorium possesses 
a similar property. She also succeeded in discovering a 
new element called by her radium which possesses 
radio-activity in a high degree. It resembles very closely 
barium and the other members of this family, — strontium 
and calcium. The radio-elements, uranium etc., exliibit 
an entirly new set of properties totally unconnected 
with the chemic'hl properties hitherto known. Wlien 
the different types of radio-activity produced either by 
an X-ray tube or a radio-active substance are examined 
they are found to consist of three types termed as 
alpha rays, beta rays, and gamma rays. They are 
distinguished, amongst other things, by their relative 
penetrating powers for substances such as the metals 
which are opaque to radiant heat or light. The metal 
aluminium is taken as a standard, and it has been lound 
that the relative penetrating power of the alpha, 
beta, andgamma rays approximately are i : lOO : 10,000. 
The /^-rays interest us most, for they affect tlie ])hoto- 
graphic plate powerfully and are capable of traversing 
metal loils. The beta particles are by far smaller than 
the alpha particles, and are identical with free-dying 
negative electrons. They carry negative electricity, and 
their velocity is, in some cases, almost that of light itself, 
the fastest velocity known. The mass ol the electron 
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lies between the y ^ o\ 7 <Tth of that of a hydrogen 

atom. As such electrons can be obtained either by 
spontaneous disruption of radio-elements, or, by means 
of electric' energ}' from ordinary stable forms of matter, 
they are regarded as the constituents of ordinary atoms 
out of which such atoms are formed. The a-particle is 
many times larger than the /^-particle, possessing nearly 
twice the mass of a hydrogen atom, and carries positive 
electricity. When the alpha-particle strikes against 
solid matter it enters some portion, loses its charge, 
and slowly diffuses out as an atom of helium. The 
7-rays are very feeble and recpiirc active preparations 
for their production. They possess* high penetrating 
powers and are regarded as irregular waves in the ether 
having the velocity of light. Ramsay and Soddy proved 
that radium is actually giving birth to the gas helium. 
The later experiments have shown that helium is the 
product not only of radium but most of the radio-active 
elements and that the ^-particles are the same as the 
helium atoms. From the constancy of proportion 
between uranium and radium in minerals, the scientists 
presume that the former produces the latter. As lead 
is found in sufficient cjuantity in almost all uranium 
minerals it is generally conceded that lead is the final 
stable form of uranium. 

Lockyer in his ^Tnorganic Evolution," has shown 
that in the hottest stars the simplest forms of matter 
are present, and that the luminous bodies of the 

•V^’ide Soddy, “Matter and Energy/’ Chapter IX. 
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heavens can be classified on that basis. * In the proto- 
hydrogen stars which are the hottest of all, a series of 
lines are met with which seem to stand in relationship to 
known hydrogen lines, and much fainter lines of lieliiim, 
protomagnesium, and proto-calcium are also seen. In 
the proto-metallic stars, the precursors of such metals 
as iron, copper, manganese, nickel, tintanium, and 
calcium are met with. In the metallic stars the metal- 
lic spectra resembling those of calcium, iron, and 
manganese are visible, and in the fluted spectra, carbon 
or manganese with fainter metallic lines is found to 
exist. It is clear from spectroscopic investigation that 
the more primordial constituents are found to exist in 
the hottest stars and that as the temperature falls the 
ordinary elements make their appearance. The evidence 
of the heavens simply corroborates the results obtained 
from the investigation of the cathode rays. X-rays, and 
the radio-active disintegration of the atoms having 
high atomic weight. On the basis of these results, 
eminent scientists have come to the conclusion that 
atoms of matter are made up of positive and negative 
electrons which are always the same whatever source 
they are derived from, and the inertia of matter is 
probably only the inertia of the electro-magnetic 
medium, t On this theory, “molecular and atomic forces 

• V^ide Moore, “Origin of Life,’* Chapter III 

tVide Sir J. J. ThomsoiPs Coipiiscular Theory of 
Matter (1907), Sir Oliver Lodge’s Eie trons^ *905? Soddy’s 
Interpretation of Radium (1Q09), and Rutherford's Radio- 
activity (1913). 
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would then be nothing but the manifestations of the 
electro-magnetic forces of the electrons and gravitation 
itself might be explained with these concepts as a 
basis." * But the electrons themselves require explana- 
tion. The only plausible theory which at present holds 
the field is ^Tliey are knots or twists or vortices, or 
some sort of either static or kinetic modification, of the 
ether of space." t Thus matter in its original state is 
notliing but knots or twists of frictionless, incompressible, 
and homogeneous etlier which fills all space. This fluid 
as conceived does not possess any weiglit as it represents 
the zero of density or mass and can not be separated or 
weighed. It must not be supposed that the existence 
of this invisible fluid is purely imaginary. On the 
contrary, it is a necessity to the scientists in connection 
witli the transmission of energy which can only 
be explained on the basis of such a medium. Thus 
we see that matter in its original state or as a 
thing-in-itself is not an ‘extended magnitude,’ and in 
the only sense it can be said to have extension in that 
state is that it occupies space. In that state it loses 
all its known properties and becomes, to use the words 
of Soddy, ^bnass without matter." 

Let us now pass on to the conception of mind. 
European thinkers, generally speaking, conceive of 
mind as something non-extended. Known material 

* Vide Professor Augusto Righi’s “Modern Theory of 
Pliysical Science.’' 

t Vide Lodge, Life and Matter^ p. 32. 
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things are extended magnitudes. They are inert, 
weighable, and composite. But no such properties 
belong to conscious phenomena. They may have 
reference to extended things but they are in no sense 
extended. To use the words of Dr. Bain, — thought 
or idea may liave reference to extended things, but it can 
not be said to have extension in itself. Neither can we 
say that an act of the will, a desire, a belief, occupy 
dimensions in space. Hence all that comes within the 
sphere of the Subject is spoken of as the unextcnded.'*'’' 
Mind, as it is known to us, is undoubtedly otlier 
than inert, ponderable, and composite. It is a series 
of conscious states. But nevertheless it can not be 
treated as a mere series of conscious slates witliout 
any bond of unity between them. If we regard it as 
a mere series of feelings, as the sensationists seem 
to maintain, we are inevitably driven to tlie absurd 
conclusion ^That something which r.v hypolJusi is but a 
series of feelings is aware of itsell as a series.'' A series 
of feelings has no meaning except in relation to an 
abiding self which underlies the series. Our mental 
states are succeesive but tlie self of which they are the 
states is the same. To assert that our self is an 
‘indivisible unity,' or an ^unifying principle,' is not to 
explain it. We must not be deluded by words. But 
what kind of unity is this ? Is it a temporary unity or 
an everlasting unity ? Will it survive our bodily death ? 
Can this unity of consciousness exist apart from our 

*V^ide Bain’s ‘‘.Mental Science,” p. 1. 
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bodily frame ? These questions must be answered 
properly before we can understand mind as a unity. 
Their solution seems to lie beyond reasoning. These 
and other considerations have led eminent thinkers 
like Kant, Kuler, Lodge and others to declare 
that mind as a thing-in-itself is unknown to us. 
Now to come to the point. Is mind extended or 
non-extended ? Mind, as it is known to us, is 
certainly not extended in the sense of an ^extended 
magnitude,' like a chair and other material things. But 
a thing may occupy space without being an ^extended 
magnitude.' Ether as conceived by the scientists, is 
a homogeneous fluid without weigl^t. and inertia, but 
nevertheless it occupies space. Hence the question 
comes to this,— does mind occupy space or not ? 
European psychologists hold that mental phenomena 
take place in time but not in space. Nevertheless they 
point out that mind is in the whole and every part 
of the body. That which is in the whole of the body 
certainly occupies the extended space of the body. 
That which ex hypolhesi is non-extended can not occupy 
an extended sphere. Father Maher sees the difficulty. 
So he suggest.? that the soul is indeed present in the 
whole body but in a non-quantitative manner. By adding 
that it does so in a non-quantitative manner, he hardly 
improves the situation. The real difiiculty remains as 
it is. The real difiiculty is, how does something which 
is vx hypothesi non-extended exert its influence 
nonquantitatively throughout an extended sphere 
without actually occupying any part or whole of the 
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same f It is incorrect to say that which is present 
throughout an extended sphere non-quantatively, does 
not actually occupy it. Take the case of any energy, say 
light. Light, as conceived by the scientists at present, 
is nothing but the electro-magnetic wave-disturbance 
of the ether. When it acts throughout an extended 
sphere, it undoubtedly does so in a non quantitative 
manner. It does at the same time occupy it. Such 
is also the case with the light of consciousness. Mind 
through its light of consciousness occupies the whole and 
every part of the body in a nonquantitative manner. 
Because it does so nonquantitatively, we must not say 
that it does not occupy it. Hence it appears to us that 
mental phenomena also take place both in space and 
time. Again, most of the European psychologists allude 
to the ^seat’ of consciousness. They regard the nervous 
system, particularly tlie brain, as the ^seat.' By 
alluding to the ‘seat' of consciousness they virtually 
regard the soul as a ‘spatial simplicity akin to that of a 
mathematical point.’ If there is a focus in the nervous 
system from which light of consciousness radiates to 
different parts of the body, through the nervous chan- 
nels, the soul can not be regarded non-extended as 
it is usually conceived to be. Further, on reference to 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
we come across some cases at least, which, according 
to eminent men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Myers, Prof. 
Hyslop, Dr. Hodgson and others, can only be explained 


Vide Maher, Psychology^ p. 562. 
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on the basis of spirit agency. We particularly draw 
attention of the reader to the case of the commercial' 
traveller Mr. F. G. of Boston*, and to that of the 
Russian Baron Von Driesen^. The apparitions of the 
dead appeared before them in bodily form, and dis- 
appeared. The latter gentleman even shook the 
hand of the apparition. That the apparitions can 
assume forms under certain conditions prove that 
they liave supersensible forms of some sort however 
fine or minute they may be. These forms can not be 
regarded as non-spatial. St. Paul- refers to ^natural 
body/ and also to ‘spiritual body/ implying thereby 
the soul has a body or form of some sort. These 
considerations lead us to conclude that the soul can 
occupy space nonquantitatively, and that it has an im- 
material form of some kind imperceptiple to the senses 
aided or unaided. Thus we see that not only matter 
occupies space but mind does so as well, and so there 
can not be any real difficulty regarding the interaction 
between mind and matter. 

Let us now proceed to study the Vedantic concep- 
tion of the jiva with special reference to the body. It 
is necessary to note in the first place that we can 
learn very little regarding the physiology of the 


* S. P. R. Proceedings, Vol. VI, p. i6. 

I. S. P. R. Proceedings Vol. X, pp, 385-86. 

2 ‘‘It is sown a natural body, it is raised a sprit ual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 
Corinthians, 15, 44. 
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body from the Brahma-sutras.* Tliere are only 
three sutras in the whole of the Vedanta which 
contain references to the physiology of the bodily 
organism. For the convenience of discussion, I take up 
all these sutras together. The most important sutra on 
the subject occurs in the Adhyaya I\', Pada II, where 
Badarfiyana describes the fate of the vidvau at the time 
of death. It is taught therein that there are hundred- 
and-one luhiis in the locality of the hr id ay a. Out of 
them one termed snsiiiund passes up to the cranium. 
At the ap])roach of death, the vuivan through the grace 
of the Lord and the j)ower of the vidya pursued breaks 
open the very fine knot of the hridaya and enters the 
path susumnd and moves upwards following a streak 
of light and ultimately passes out of the body by pier- 
cing the skull. The sutra runs as follows : 









There is hardly any difference in the interpretation 
of the sutra and the commentators cite the following 
texts of the Upanishads by way of its elucidation : 


* Any one willing to study in detail the physiology of 
the ancient Hindus will do well to read Dr. SeaPs admirable 
work on )he “Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus,” 
Chapter VI. 
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f5T>^iTf(T ^ ^ ^Tsqwrit m siftr^wi: f— 

( 3 ® 8181 ^ ) 

“airt ^ sn'si^^it wvjTsmfirf*!:- 

wgfsfj I”— ( ??To C|^I4) 

The second aphorism occurs in the Adhyfiya II, 
Pada III. Badarayana teaches that the jiva is very 
minute in size. The purvapakshin or objector contends 
that in tliat case the jiva cannot possibly occupy the 
Svhole of the body as it does. In reply, Badarayana 
points out that it does so just like the relreshing effect 
of a quantity of sandal-ointment applied to any part of 
the body. But it may further be objected that the 
analogy does not hold good, as the jiva has no 
particular abode. Badarayana points out that the 
analogy stands, as the Scriptures speak of hr id ay a 
as the abode of the jiva. Thus according to the 
Vedanta, hridaya is the seat of the jiva. We quote 
below the aphorism in question : 

The commentators cite ’sriJJn’ 

( ira» ^\i an tret %\m\ irf?’ ( wr® 

other scriptural texts by way of explainin,t' the 
sutra under reference. 
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The third one occurs in Adhyaya 111, Pada II. 
After dwelling on the state of dream, Badarfiyana 
treats of the state of deep sleep. The snlra 7 of the 
same Pada teaches that when the jiva enters the nddis 
and the Self, the state of dreaming ceases and the state 
of deep sleep comes in. The aphorism stands thus : — 

iiTftg i”— 

Sankarachuryu quotes (WI® 

). ( 9 ® and other 

scriptural texts for interpreting it. 

The first aphojism refers to the luindred-and-one 
nddi^ of the hr id ay a. Out of tliese, one which has been 
identified by all the commentators with the addi 
msumndj is tlie most noteworthy 5 for it enables the 
vidvan to pass out ol the body and finally to be united 
with Brahman Highest. The Vedanta only 
refers to the nddi siisumna, but does not give any 
specific account of the same. We can have it from 
other Sastras. The human body has two main parts — 
the upper and the lower. The head, trunk, and limbs 
constitute the upper part, and the legs and feet — the 
lower. In human beings particularly, the centre of the 
body lies at the base of the cerebro-spinal column where 
the legs begin. This column not only supports and 
controls the upper part of the body, but also the lower. 
The nerves and ganglionic masses of nervous matter in 
the human body are arranged in two great systems — 
the sympathetic and the ccrehro-spinaL The brain and 

7 
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spinal cord are the great centres of the cerebro-spinal 
system. They are contained within the bony cavity 
of the skull and spinal column. The spmal cord occu- 
pies the cavity of the latter, the brain ( cerebrum ) 
and cerebellum fill the cavity of the former. The 
vicdulla oblongata is but tlie portion of the cord within 
the skull, and swelling out in front of and above it, is 
the pons varoliij or the so-called bridge of the brain. 
The spinal cord extends in the spinal canal from the 
aperture in the cranial cavity above which it is conti- 
nuous with the medulla oblom^atay and ends below, 
about the lower border of the first lumbar vertebrata in 
a cone-shaped termination, from wln\:h passes a slender 
filament of grey substance ( filnm lerminale ), which lies 
in the midst of the roots of many nerves. Brahma^ 
danda or mentdanda of the Hindu physiology is the 
same as the spinal column of European physiology. 
It is the seat of the uadi susiunna or brahmanadi 
which extends from the muladhara or root support 
situated at the base of the vertebral column in the 
perineum midway between the root of the genitals 
and the anus, to the sahasrara lying within the 
cerebral region. The spinal column is called 
brahmadanda as it contains the nadi susuvina 
which really constitutes the path to Brahman - the 
Highest. It is also called '^nerudanda as it is the axis 
of the body as Mount Meru is the axis of the earth. 
It is noteworthy that filum lerminale which represents 
the position of the muladhara was formerly taken for a 
fibrous cord. Recent investigations have, however, dis- 
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covered the existence of highly sensitive grey matter 
which is undoubtedly a suitable vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of psychic currents. The spinal column contains 
three yoga-nadis of special significance namely /da, 
pin gala, and susnvina among which sitsnnina stands 
foremost. Ida lies on the left and pingala on the right 
of this master nadi. The Yoga-saslras of the Hindus 
lay special stress on this principal nadi and teach in 
effect that this nadi is the seat of all that is highest and 
best in the whole creation. Tliis highest nadi which 
spreads from the niuladhara to the sahasrdra lying 
in the cerebrum, is in every way fit for the carriage of 
subtile forces, k is in fact the crrcbro-spinal axis of 
the human body. The following texts deserve notice 
in this connection : — 

jff II \ ^ 

ffff 

ffW: wm: i 

iraT«rr i 

ffr ^ f%mT 5iT^ JP3T g ii 

IwWftrrrar 
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m g'SWT»TH5Tfil9RT II 

mnfiT ilT^^Tfw qwt I 

5iT«4t sifw: $ tn^ ^ fiTT^?RT; ii 

This illustrious iiadi contains six subtile centres 
called padma^ or chakras^ invisible to our senses aided 
or unaided. They can be experienced tlirough the eyes 
oi yoga alone. These padmas or chakras beginning 
with the lowest are muladhara^ vianipuray svadhislhana^ 
anahatay visuddha, and ajna^ The seventh region 
beyond the chakras is in the upper brain known as the 
sahasrara — the highest centre of manifestation ot 
Brahman which can be reached only after the attain- 
ment of final release. According to some account there 
is another uadi called the chitra or chilrince lying 
within the uadi susumna but the earliest Vedantists 
refer to the 7iadi susumna and uadi susumna alone. 

^ ii 

* ViiU' Dr. Seal. Ponitire Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
Chujiter lY, sec, J, and Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta 
pp. 70-75. 
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“^cf I 

“f?re^2tn gw ?rr glPa^iw i 
^s?iTgr?T^ wwtT HTfi; f% ^f^sng n 
^4rani^^i srifi: q^?isgf*i*n: f^im: i 

i^sj wTf^?*r ^;TgjSiTrwi^ru«4) II 
fH^T »Tm snlt f^eiT ?i*r qiw i 
erST^ail^ ?l^ « wg ’a^rrt qaH II 

4rfsC!q5Rf%?n ^lUK'SI^'^ 
fRT4 ¥i inprfq^^ifn qtfqsTi ^ »Rr w i 

WTfRTClW II 

^?f 


The y/i’^ which is a very minute knowing principle 
having light of consciousness for its chief characteristic 
according to the Vedanta, lias its seat in the nddi 
susumna which has been noted as the Imndred-and’fir^i 
nddi in the text cited above. We learn from other 
sources that it lies within that particular centre of the 
nddi susiimna which is known as the andhala padma 
or hridpadma. The word *hrid' referred to in the 
second aphorism quoted above is no other than the 
hridpadma or hridptmdarika mentioned elsewhere. 
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?raT II 

* * * * 


ai ^ g f gffq !lI«?Mlfrl TTcT f au^ I 
^T^<THiq ?I?ItRl‘ gfsrfii: II 8^ 

nm gwfVfw' ^TJ{ I 
?r^ g fqjuqiqq ii 8^ 

The centre hridpadvia occupies a very prominent 
place in the Scriptures of the Hindus so much so that 
all the iiadis lying within the spinal cord have been 
called the '"nadis of the hridayd^ in the revealed texts 
of the Upanisads. The Upanisads even go the length of 
enjoining that the Highest is to be contemplated in the 
hridpundiraka. An oft-quoted text of the Chhandogya 
runs as follows : 


JTWgt ^ 




fqfqnrrfirasqftrfqii*’— ^i^i^ 
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Acharya Sankara in his commentary to the apho- 
rism 1.2.7, tells us that God wilh attributes is to be 
meditated in the hridpitndarika. 

5^5? 1”* 

The Siva Gceta places the daharakas' a within 
hridaya and identifies the same with tlie seat of the 
jiva, Hridaya alluded to in the following text of the 
Siva Geeta is undoubtedly the same as hr id pad ma 
mentioned elsewhere. 

?r^ II R8 

II 

Other Scriptures too teach the same lesson. For ins- 
tance, the Mahanirvana Tantra instructs the devotee 
to offer the seat of hridpadma to God at the time of 
his worship, t Bhakta Ramaprasada of Bengal sings 
but the same tune, t 

^ 

Sankara's cninmcntary to siitra 1. 3. 14. 

t ^?iin i 

qnr ii’’— 

t ’nr irwfirS ^if»r w^rrt *r»i i 

*rfwt ^if»r nm ii”— 
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What has been said above is enough for my 
purpose. It is clear that in the Vedanta and in the 
Yoga-sastras the word hridaya when spoken of as 
the seat of the jwa stands for hridpadma and not 
for that particular organ, heart, which keeps up the 
circulation of blood. The word hridaya has many 
meanings. In works on Indian medicine generally 
speaking, it stands for the organ, heart, which is con- 
nected with the circulation ol blood. F or instance in 
the compound it evidently means the organ 

heart. But when it is viewed as the seat of the jiva 
it undoubtedly signifies ^hridpinidiraka or ^hridpadma 
as pointed out above. European scholars misled by 
analogy have concluded that the Hindus have located 
the soul in the heart as well. Nothing can be far 
from the truth. On the contrary, the Hindus have 
located the soul in the nervous system and in that 
particular part of the nervous system which is known as 
the spinal cord. The cerebro-spinal axis of the Hindus 
as noted above spreads from the chakra or centre mala- 
dhara lying somewhere between the anus and the 
root of the genitals to the sahasrara —the higliest centre 
lying within the cerebrum of modern physiology. There 
are other centres too in this axis. The jiva — a very 
minute conscious principle though located in the 
hridpadma — a centre lying higher up in the dorsal region 
of the cord passes its light of consciousness to different 
parts of the body through the innumerable nervous 
paths and channels connecting the different members 
of the body with the central nervous axis. *Thus it 
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appears to us that the Hindus have vie^Yed the nervous 
mass lying within the vertebral column only as a part 
of the great nervous structure and have never treated 
it as a' separate entity. Eminent physiologists ol 
luirope are of opinion that the spinal cord forms an 
important part of the nervous system and tliat it can 
not be regarded as a separate nervous structure. Modern 
researches have borne testimony to its importance as 
a nervous organ. The spinal cord is not only the 
seat of reflexes whose ^centres' lie wliolly within it, 
but it is the sole path whicli all nervous currents, no 
matter whence they originate, must pass if they are 
to act on the muscle-fibres to which it leads. There 
is also evidence to show that the impulses contributory 
to ‘muscular sense’ also pass headward along it, and 
that the arcs of pain-nerves, broadly speaking, occupy 
the spinal cord in a peculiar degree. As the inter- 
ference of unlike reflexes and the alliance of like reflexes 
lie at the very root of ‘attention,’ ♦ it is believed that 
the nervous centres of the spinal cord are at the basis 
of that great psychical phenomenon which in a sense 
constitutes the essence of our conscious life. These 
conclusions lead us to conclude that the vertebral 
column is in no way an unsuitable locality for the 
habitation of the soul. But we are afraid that these 
conclusions will appear amazing to thinkers who 
regard the brain as the seat of consciousness and 

* Vide Dr. Sherri ngtnii’s a'hh* Article on “Spinal Cord,” 
Encyclopedia britannica, 11th edition. 
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not the spine. They are of opinion that the obser- 
vations on ^‘spinal animals” clearly show that the 
brain is the seat of consciousness and not the spine. 
The ‘'spinal animals^’ are those in which the brain- 
stem has been severed just above the respiratory 
centre, so that they breathe and their heart beats, but 
according to these thinkers they show no conscious- 
ness. In a spinal frog, as often as the acid paper is 
laid on the left side, so often will the left hind leg 
be raised up to remove the irritation. Further, 
when the left side of a brainless frog is irritated 
with a drop of acid and you hold down its left leg 
so that it can not be used, its right leg will be 
brought up to do so. Phenomena of similar nature are 
exhibited by other brainless animals as well. In a 
decapitated dog, as often as the skin of its left flank is 
pinched, so as to imitate the biting of a flea, so often 
will its left hind leg be used to scratch the irritating 
spot.* Anyone observing these movements may say that 
the frog purposely moves its limb to avoid the irritation 
of the acid and the dog also intentionally does so to flick 
oft' the irritation. These cases look so full of design 
that one becomes tempted to take them for intentional 
activities. As a matter of fact some eminent physiolo- 
gists (Pflueger, for example) have held that the spinal 
cord alone is capable of various purposeful activities 
and that it is the seat of consciousness of spinal 


* Vulo Laikl, Phytdologieal Psychology^ |)j). 182-188, and 
Harris, Serves, Cliaj^ter V (Home University Library. )* 
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animals.* But a great majority of the physiologists 
assure us that they are not intentional, they are 
merely reflex actions.! In reflex actions, they concede, 
there is a definite adaptation of the muscular message to 
the afferent message, but nevertheless they are to be 
v'iewed as involuntary. But they hardly assign any reason 
for their assurances. The fact that requires elucidation is, 
how can this co-ordination between the incoming and 
the outgoing impulses in "^spinal animals"' noted above 
be explained ? To say that they are merely uninten- 
tional reflex actions is not to explain them. There is 
indeed some physical process, and there is combination 
or dissociation of something atomic. But the question 
is, what made them occur just then and in that way ? 
Such a high authority as Dr. Sherrington frankly admits 
ihat we have no satisfactory explanation of these reac- 
tionary movements in ^^spinal animals"' as yet. But he 
is inclined to view in them ^'another agency working 
toward that plastic alternation of activities which is 
characteristic of animal life and increases in it with the 
iscent of the animal life.'"J Goltz's epoch-making ex- 
periments performed on dogs last century corroborate 
Sherrington's views. Goltz succeeded in keeping alive 
1 dog for 18 months deprived of nearly all the brain- 


* Vido Lfadd, Phifsiohujicnl PsifcholiKjtj, j)|). 2V.)-'2f)0. 
t Vide Harris, Chapter V and Ladd, J^hymohgical 

Part I., Cliapter IV. 

J Vide his Article »jii “Spinal 
britannica 11th edition. 


Curd, ’ ' K ncyclopedia 
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substance. Goltz's conclusions are thus summarized 
by Ladd : 

"It is not possible, by extirpating any amount of the 
substance of the cortex on either side or on both sides, 
to produce a permanent laming of any muscle of the 
body, or a total loss of sensibility in any of its parts. It 
is, however, possible, according to Goltz, by repeated 
removal of the cerebral substance on both sides, gradual- 
ly to reduce an animal to a condition of almost complete 
idiocy — to an elaborate eating, drinking, and walking, 
'rellex-machine.'''^ Thus it ap]UMirs that the seat of life 
is the spine and not the brain. If there is life in 
"spinal animals,” the same can not be regarded as alto- 
gether destitute of coims(‘iousness. Life, as it is known 
to us, is not a form of energy but a guiding principle. 
Intelligence alone can guide, and physical energy is 
directed and controlledf. As there is evidence ot 
directing principle in "spinal animals,^' it is wrong to 
conclude that it is not the work of intelligence. If the 
adaptation to a desired end is a sign of consciousness, 
then there is undoubtedly evidence of consciousness in 
"spinal animals.” Some physiologists contend that the 
cases of human beings who have been unfortunate 
to have thier spinal cord severed, say, in the middle ol 
the back, also lend additional support to the view that 
the brain is the seat of consciousness and not the spine. 
When the lower half of the spine is severed by an 


* Villi*, fimlil. PIiifsiolo(;ir<tl Puifchtihgiiy p. 298. 
t Vide, Lodge, Life and ^ fatter, p. 109. 
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accident from the upper half, the man is totally un- 
conscious of all sensations connected with feet and legs, 
though impulses from the lower limbs continue to ascend 
to the isolated half of the cord. This contention does 
not seem conclusive cither. For those who maintain 
that the spinal cord is the seat of the soul locate it in the 
dorsal region of tlie cord about the centre of the chest 
behind the heart. In their view the seat of the soul is 
in the upper half of the cord. Hence we must not 
wonder if the lower half of such an unfortunate man 
does not manifest any sign of consciousness. It is fur- 
ther argued that as all our conscious activities are 
localized in the brain, the brain is the seat of conscious- 
ness and not the vertebral column. In this connection, 
I cannot do better tlian (juote Professor Foster : 

“The interpretation of the results," says the learned 
professor, “in which we have to judge of sensory effects, 
are more uncertain than when we have to judge of 
motor effects. We have to judge of signs, our inter- 
pretation of which is based on analogies which may 
be misleading." This eminent thinker in another 
place of his able Text-book of Physiology reminds 
us that the cessation of particular sensations occasioned 
by lesions in particular parts of the corte.x of the 
cerebral hemispheres “does not prove that the cortex 
of the hemispheres is the ^seaF of the sensation, 
. . , it only proves that in the complex chain 

of events by which sensory impulses give rise to 


Text of Pliysiology, I'arl III. }>. 1095 . 
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full conscious sensations the events in the cortex furnish 
an indispensable link.*” So from the localization of 
our conscious sensations in the brain we can not con- 
clude anything for certain with regard to the 'seat' of 
sensations. The well-known thinker Exner goes further. 
He holds that our feeling in no way immediately 
informs us that we think with the head, still less with 
the brain or the cortex of the cerebrum. Exner may 
be right or wrong. But what we want to point out is 
this that there is held for doubting the conclusion that 
cerebral functions have immediate connection with the 
phenomena of consciousness. Experiments in extir- 
pation of ^^spinal animals” show that considerable areas 
of the cortical substance may be removed without 
perceptibly impairing any of the motor or sensory 
functions of the animal. The evidence from certain 
cases in human pathology is yet more astonishing and 
perplexing. Many cases of large lesions of the cerebral 
hemispheres in man, are recorded without any resulting 
impairment of the psychical functions. t Since the 
epochmaking experiments of Goltz upon the spinal cord 
of dogs, many functions which were formerly ascribed 
to the cerebrum have been shown to have their proxi- 
mate centre in the spinal cord. Consequently there is 
field for drawing conclusions other than the generally 
accepted ones. It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that our knowledge of the physiological mechanism 


* Text-book of ITiysiology, Part 111., p. 11)04. 
t Ladd, Phijmloijicul PsychoUujy, pp. 2G0-2G7. 
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of the brain is still very incomplete. Those physical and 
chemical processes of the cerebral substances, to \Yhich 
we must look for any strictly scientific understandinir 
of its physiology are almost beyond our reach. When 
the physiologists examine the microscope sections that 
have been prepared by modern methods they are 
simply bewildered, and seem inclined to confess their 
inability to explain the working of the nerv^ous system. 
In view of all these facts, it appears to us that many 
of the inferences drawn by physiologists with regard 
to the brain, are still pure guesses. We can not place 
too much reliance on them. Hence so far as the 
researches in mod/irn physiology go, there is nothing 
against the position of the Brahma-sutras that the 
spinal cord is the seat of the jiva. 

The third aphorism quoted above simply teaches 
that the jiva enters the uadi purital and the Self at 
the time of deep sleep. The nadl piirilaL has been 
identified by Sankara and other commentators with 
^hridayakasa! This apliorism too refers to hridaya as 
the seat of the jiva. So much about the physiology 
of the Brahma-sutras. 

Next I pass on to the consideration of the 
ajitahkaranas or internal organs. These aniahkaranas 
or internal organs just like the external organs of 
jnana and karman are regarded by the Vedantists 
as mere karanas or instruments of perception. * 


Utv to sutra 2-4-7. 
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They are in fact very subtile material sheaths through 
which the light of consciousness passes and causes 
them to assume the forms of different mental states. 
These a7}tahkaranas tlioiigh unconscious appear cons- 
cious owing to the reflection of consciousness. When 
they are viewed as stript of consciousness they are 
undoubtedly very fine matter.* But they may be 
viewed also along with their reflected consciousness 
as has been done by Acharya Sankara and others, t 
When they are so viewed they become the same 
as the psychoses or mental states of luiropean 
psychology. 

From ancient times it lias been customary to divide 
anlahkarmis or psychoses into a small number of 
general groups exhibiting special psychical activities. 
In the west, the science which particularly studies the 
operations of the human mind is known as psychology. 
This science investigates all mental phenomena, 
analyses them, classifies them, and seeks to reduce 
them to the smallest number of fundamental activities. 
The question of the classification of the mental 
states is very important in psychology. But there 
IS no unanimity among European thinkers in 


^ h”— hhtHI 

(intnuluctory remarks). 

t l”— Sankara*- 

eommeiilary to sutra :?-8-a2. 
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this matter.* The old mode of classifying mind as fixed 
by Aristotle is hi. partite i.c. intellect and will. St. Thomas 
followed him. Among modern writers Reid, Stewart, and 
very recently h'ather Maher have pradically adopted the 
same classification, fhc tri])artite division into ('ognition, 
emotion, and conation which was first introduced by 
I'etens — a (lerman philosopher of the iSih centurv, was 
popularised by Kant Since its introdiulicm though it 
has commanded g(aieral acceptance, yet there is disagree 
inent among thinkers as to the (jiiestion of regarding 
each of thes(* thice slates as e(|iiall\ j)rimordial. In 
(ierinany, Heri)art and his school regard cognition as 
fundamental and \iew feeling and ('onation as second- 
arv. \ somewhat* similar attitude is take n by flegel in 
(jermany, and Hamilton in (ireat Britain. Schopenhauer, 
Ravaisson, Wundt, Hoffding, Stout, and others n^gard 
the phenomenon ot conation as j>rimordial and other 
constituents as derivative. Whereas Horwicz, Schleid- 
ler, and Spencer, regard feeling to be the primordial 
eknnent on tlie ground that it makes its ap])earance first 
in infants and animals. Ward also ad()])ls tlie three-fold 
classification of the mind but according to him 
h'(lnio', and nhjicis or pn-srulalitnis are the three 
distinc t and irrediicibU* components of mind. f 

*Vi(lf Silll\. i hiiU Uf.'- oj rsifrhohujti, pji. IJI);)?, Mufirp, 
pji. I \h-iitrif Sr/f in r, App('inli.\ 

pft. 

lii> Arli< !»■ mh r>,irholnffi/ iti F.ncyclnf/t'fh'd liiitnunnui^ 

1 i I li 
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Thus it is clear that there is disagreement among 
luiropean tliinkers even at the present day as to tlie 
number ol ])rimordial components ol mind. But what- 
ever may be tlieir views as to the distinct states ol 
mind, most ol' them however agree in thinking that there 
is a certain bond ol unity among these mental states 
and that they are to be viewed as aspects or phases ol 
one and the same mind. 

Lei us now take ii]) the ([uestion ol tlie iinlahkanino 
ol the \\‘daiitists. The (Uitahharana or internal 
organ just like other gross organs is viewed by them 
as a mere instrimient ol knowledge and hence all 
the k(U(ni(hs or organs have been treated ot by 
them in the same IVida. Aeeordihg to the Brahma- 
sutras, kanviits or organs are ii in number /. c., lo 
external organs and one internal organ— the 
These ten external organs are the live organs ol 
knowdedge viz. — ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and nose, 
having for their la^spective objects sound, touch, colour, 
and smell, and live organs ofadion viz., speech, hands, 
legs, .inns, <ind genital organ, having tor their respective 
ol)je('ts, speaking, taking, going, evacaiation, and 
begetting. The eleventh organ ol the \ edanta, as 
noted helore, is the fNn/ur.'^ (3r antahkaraiia. The 
nuniths though one, has various functions to perforin. 
\eeording to the distinct modes of activity it has to 
disc'harge, it has sometimes been classilied as inauas, 
huddhi, ahankara^ and rlii/ta. But the Snifi teaches 
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that all these inodes ot aetivitx are «nilv the phases 
ol one and the same 

^ qir I qsqtgfq^ aqsiqq- 

gf^ fli»^g{H%<R§fTieRjT I ?i?g flT»Si?m 

’ggifTOf?ggg— ‘WT ’g' ?fa i ?i?rT 

q ^fi: qiTWTqn gTSHfg>iJf=an55giJqT^ ‘qrlfT ^5it ?TiI 

qg ( §o ^ • — Siiiikara’s loiiinuMitary 

lo siilra II. 4. 6.^ 

The fNiinas aloii,^ with its rellected ('onsciousness 
('onstitutes, accimlini^ to Sankara and liis st'liool, the 
subjeet ol' ])ereeption or non-])ereeption of all objects. 
When the manas is directed upon an objec t ol si^dit, it 
is seen and when it is taken away, it does not l)ecoine 
the object of si^ht. Similarly when tlie manas is 
directed upon a sound, it is heard and when it is 
abstracted, we do not hear it. 

“ci^TWTgqTgTggqTgTWiTJfqgigjTgqgi^t wgrt- 
1 fim ^ ^?r;— ^iijg 
irgicrirgT ( f » et-O 

qgqf?! HgflT ’Pilfg’ ( ) ?f?I I ’—Sankara's 

commentary to sutra 11. 3. 42. 

The word manas along with its rellected concious- 
ness when thus used in its widest sense as a generic term 
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for all the states of the mind is undoubtedly the same as 
the mind of luiropean psyciu)lo| 2 fy. Be it noted that the 
word manas is often used in the Hindu Scriptures 
in a limited sense as contrasted witli bnddhi. When it 
is s(» used, it stands onlv lor a particular mode ol 
activity of the mind. 

A careful study of all the texts hearini^ on the 
classilicatiofi ol the ifianas or anlahkanxna has led me 
to coiu'hidc that the original ('lassilication of the 
antakarafut is a twofold one viz. xnanas and huddJit. 
The later \'edantists indeed allud(‘ to a fourfold classi- 
fication WA,, — manas ^ hnddhiy ahankara , and rhilla^ hut 
it is only an after-l houi^ht. 

The following Scriptural texts suj)port my conten- 
tion 

W WIT dT Wif: I 

dITTdII d^. Il”— 

“’diansT fdf« sirtT Tdirw g i 
g fdf? ?(*i: twwHd ’d it”— 

dTi^Tf fTf5?li«i: dT wz: I 
dTt dfd df di : dTfT^ n” 

Kven in the Brahma-sutras we find reference to tluS 
twofold classilicat ion. Tn sutra< 11. we ('ome aero-- 
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the conipoiiiul The compound 

as interpreted by Sankara and others stands for hud d hi 
and manns accompanied by sense-origans. "" 

It is well known that, the theory of the anlahkarana 
ol the \ edanlisls is based on tlieir theoiy ot the 
'yiikshnia or /inira-sariya The l>rah)na-suty(is contain 
referenc'e to the sukshnia surira. i'he sutra 9 ol the 
.Vdhyaya IV, J^ada II, tells us that both the Scriptural 
texts and proof bear testimony to the suks/na sarirn 
ofthejiva.t riie next jioints out that as it is 

verv subtile, it survives the <leath ofthc i^ross body.t 
We learn from the iinmediatelv iu‘xt sulra that its 
existence may be inferred from the heat of the body. 
I'or in a corpse there is no heat.§ 'riius it ap])ears 
that the Vedanta coiicieves of the suksJifua body to 
consist of very subtile matter of the nature of heat. 
Modern science declares that all eneri^ies such as heat, 
liiJ[ht, electricity, and ma.<(netism are nothinit ^^tit wave- 
<listurbances of the invisible ether which tills all space. 
Hence it is not improper to re.itard the sukshuia bodies 
of the W^lanta as somethin^ partakin/^ of the nature 
of the invisible ether of the scientists. The Vedantists 

g wm wffn?: 1 g 

31^) r»i^: T'-- 

1“^^* ii’’- 

11”— ?rsnj,o 8 ri^o 

^ ‘*«rxna «¥hTTr«9CT SWT 11 *' ... 7r«rn« i»iaiai 
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hIIikU; to two kinds of material bodies — sl/iii/a i "ross 
and s/fJx’sh/fK/ ( subtile > Tlu^ slJutln isarint ('onsists ol 
different parts called organs each of wliicli not onh 
does ils >pe(M’al work, but ads in liarmony witli otbei 
organs The sttksliDut sariin likewise consists ot 
dilTmcmt ailitilc* parts each of which not onlv does its 
special work but a('ts in harmony with otIu.T siibtih^ 
parts or organs. 'Fhe name suksJnua or liujira-sarira i^ 
l^iven to the subtile body which is ('omplex of the 
three subtile envelo])es — vi)}ianam((va , manomavn ^ and 
firanaJuaya ('omprisini,^ 17 members in all ( hmitihi, 
manas, live subtile sense-orj^aus, live subtile origans 
of action, and live subtile vital functions ). It is in 
fact the subtile invisible counterpart of the* t:[ros> 
visible body. 

“^sticr2T gg; i 

liiduHu toi^ether with I'ne organs of sense constitute 
the ir,) nihutJiiava httsa"" or sheath. Manas together with 
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the organs of sense forms the manomaya kosa^ or sheath. 
There are besides live eurrenls of vital fiinetions [prana ^ 
apdna, vyaua, saniana and iniana) forming part of the 
Rukshma body. The Brahmasutras regard them simply 
as the live fimcLions ol the niukhva prana. I'he nmkhya 
prana is not mere ‘air'^ as it is often called, but it is a 
specially translbrmed eurrent of air.- More properly 
speaking as Sankara puts it, it is adhyalma ('ounterpart 
of air having li\ e functions.' 'Phese five ('iirrents of vital 
functions of tlu* mukhya prana together with the organs 
of action constitute the pranamaya koRa or sheath. 
They maintain the automatic and rellex activity of the 
body. Though they do not directly rellect conscious 
ness, yet the presence of the conscious jiva with which 
it stands inseparably connected is essential for their 
activity.* As these vayns are not direct rellectors of 
consciousness, thev have nc\er been viewed as aniah- 
karana. 

Thus Irom the tlieor\ ol the liiisra-Rarna, it is 
clear that antahkarana> are two in number /. c. hnddhi 

if’ 

'1 f’ -Niinvurka’s courMM'iitMrv 

to .siitra II. I. \) 
f — Sankara’s coimmaitarv (o ’ 
Mjlra II. 4. 0 

<M)iinii(intar\' to Milra II. I. It) 
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and manas. Here a difficulty requires to be cleared up. 
Almost all the later A’edantists speak of four anlahkara- 
ndSf i. ( . nituiasy buddhiy ahankaniy and chilla. hA eu 
Sankara, at times relers to this fourfold classification. 
But we have held al)ov(‘ that the ori^^inal classification 
of the aultikaruna is two fold. How is it to be recon- 
ciled 'i In the well-known work on the \'e(lanta called 
the Sar\'ri-\‘(‘d((nla-s:ddhanl(i‘Sdrn~.<a))i^raliay it has 
been pointed out havint( regard to the theory of (he 
/ini^dsa} i) Uy the ()}diihknyantis~-( hitla and ahankara 
are to be \ iewed as falliiifi^ within the manas and bnddhi 
respectively. ‘ Sadanandayof^in— the wellknown author 
of the Vcdanlasdni also adopts a similar view. ^ Hence 
the lourfold classification referred to later on presents 
no real difficulty. 

Another ililfieulty requires to be disposed of. The 
sutra 12 of the .Vdhyaya 11, Pada 1\ , of the ]\'da)ita- 
suhas teaehe> lhat there are live functions of the p*iina 
just like those of the mauds. ‘ riio BriJiada? tiyuka 
(panislidd refers to the fivi* functions of the pnniOy^ but 
more than five funetioii- c>f the /fiafitys have been alluded 
to in the same.' riiere is no other text of the Snd/ in 

2 f’- 

i” w^o II. t. 12 
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which live functions of tlie mamis have been referred to. 
If tlie aj)horism is taken to refer to the five functions of 
the ni(7)ias^ it uiKloubtedly presents some diflicnlty. 
Arhanui Sankata Inis offered tliree explanations of the 
text. In the iirst place, the Achayya sni^i^ests that the 
ii\e functions of the tnanas arc the five well-known ones 
.irisiuj^ in ciinnexion with the live organs of knowled.Lie. 
loom the })erusal of the whole P.ida, it appears to us 
that the word nianas in the text has been used in its 
widest sense for anlaJikaraua. But under Sankara's 
interpretation, it is to be taken in its limited sense to 
stand for perceptions arising throiij^h sense-orj^^ans. 
Hence this explanalion seems beside the point. Second- 
ly, he siii^^.i>ests that B.idarayana may have in view the 
live functions of the enumerated in tlu^ I'coyj 

AfyJioristns ol' Patanjali.’* I'his exj)lanation too, is 
unsatisfactory. It appears from the wording of the 
.iphorisni and its context that, Badaravana while (om- 
posinii; it, had in his mind some text ol the Sntlt and 
not that of the Vojiiia-siilras., Further, it is very doubt- 
I'ul whether the Voira-sulras in their ))resent form were 
at all in existence at tlie time of Badaravana. In the 
third place, the Arharyd points out that the sulra may 
not reallv have in view the five functions of the maNds 
at all, but simply (juotes it as an analo<;ous instance 
with reference to the pliiralitv of its functions. t In our 

f’ \\\\i 

<1 

Simkam’s 

coiiiinentary tn sutni II. 4. 12 
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opinion it hits the right point, and as a matter of fact it 
has been adopted by most of the commentators. In 
any case it is clear that it has nothing to do with the 
classification of the ntanas or anlahkarana and so it is, 
in no way, a bar to the one adopted by us. 

Let us now I'onsider the runctions of the jnanas 
and httddhi. Tlie Tahtahodha — a work traditionally 
ascribed to Sankara, enumerates tlie functions of the 
anlahkarana thus ; — 

Not only the author of the Tatvabodha but most 
of the Hindu thinkers have treated of the functions 
of the nianas and hiiddJu in tiie above way.* 
riius it appears that according to the Hindus, the 
nianas is concerned with conation or its negation and 
the buddhi with intellectual synthesis ( tiischaya or 
adhyavasaya ). But we have seen abo\ e that the clutla 
falls within the sphere of the nianas and the ahankara 
within the sphere of the buddhi. So it seems that the 
fiUK'tion of the nianas is restricted to the sphere of 
sapnka/pa (n- vika/ha and simple apprehension, and that 
of the buddhi to thinking proper (conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning . and to egoism or self-conscious- 


fqHRT ffcT 1 ll”-- 
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ness involved in u fully explicit logical thought 
about the world. Samkalf^a is “conation as it appears 
in desire or motor impulse, in attention, even in ob- 
jectification,” and i'ikalf^a is just the negation of this 
sd/fikalpa, “ap})earing as aversion, hesitation, doubt or 
as consciousness of difference^ the stress of the will 
in and beyond the negative judgment.”^ Now the 
ejuestion arises, do the f(‘(‘lings of pleasure and pain and 
emotions fall within the sphere of the wn?n/s, or the 
hiiddhi ? In f)ur o])inion they fall within the sphere 
of the manas and not within that of the huddhi 
contended by some. Tlui following texts support our 
contention : 

ggig; 11 "— 

“w ' 

^ %figg gg: n ’— fsug^gitut 

Sridhara svainin in his cotiiniciitary to tlio 
Gccta bc;4iniiin^ witli the line gg: 

tgfg;”— ( ) observes ; 

* Vide I *rMl‘c'H>nr K . lilitiltaflitirvM. 

|». Ml ( Ctilciilta l'iiivt,T>it\ Stmlie.-. ) 


SfHl/ir.’^ in \ rlhivtl.^ni. 
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h” 

Hence it is clear that according ti) the Hindu 
Scriptures the manas is concerned with the cc:)natic)n, 
siin])le apprehensicon, and feeling, and the buddhi with 
thinlsing ])roper and egoism or selt consciousness con- 
nected with thinking. There is some justilic'ation for 
extending the sphere of the mantis in tlie way the 
vedantists have done. When the manas conies in 
contact with the objc^cts of senses Ihroiigh the instru- 
mentality of our sense-organs, we* are either drawn 
or repelled by them. When we are drawn towards 
them, desires arise in consecpienco, and we resolve to 
attain the objects of our desire. If we succeed in attaiiv 
ing our objects of desire, we obtain pleasure. But when 
we fail to attain the objects of our desire, we suffer 
pain. I'urther, in a\oiding objects which repel us, 
we may feel pleasure as well. But when we can not 
a\ c)id objects wliich repel us we are also affected by 
pain, riius there seems to be an intimate connexion 
between our sense-perce|)tions, desires which are only 
phases of will, and feelings of pleasure and pain. The 
Vedantists having regard to their intimate connexion 
have classified them under the same head — niatias. 
Mr. Spenc‘er also includes almost all these phases of 
mind under the head — feeling. 

Now how does the actual connextion between the 
fiva and the body take place according to the Vedanta ? 
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According to the Vedaiitists of all the schools, the 
jiva while under bondage is a self-limiinous knower 
having consciousness for its chief quality. In the 
stage of it stands on \ eloped l)\ tlie sukshnia 

or lin<ra-iiariyay which, as has been said above, is but 
a subtile organism c onsisting of three very line material 
sheaths i.c. vijnanaj)iaya^ wannjnaya, and pranaviava-'- 
varying respectively as regards lineness and trans- 
parenc'y. The sheath the (•//;?/?;/// or hudiiJu is the 
first reflector of consciousness When the ])ure light of 
consciousness passes through this sheatli, it is c'oloured 
by the peculiar qualities of the slu^ath; and takes the 
form of intellecl and egoism. When it reaches the next 
sheath of the manas bec'ause of its connexion with the 
buddhi, it is again affected by tlie pecmliar characteristic's 
of the sheath and takes the form of sense-percoption, 
conation, and feelings of })leasure and pain. Then the 
light of consciousness becoming in some way connected 
with the sheath of the praiut bec ausij ol its connexion 
with the ifianus^ makes it endowed with the activity 
nec'essary for the preservation of tlie life and the 
senses. Next the light of (onsc'ioiisness reaches the 
sense-organs because of their connexion with the wmias^ 
and last of all the gross bodv . 

Ssi fir ira?TT ; 
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l’" Sankara’s commentary t(^ 
Hriliadaranyaka lipaiiishad IV. 3. 7. 

Ill the \ve^l, the only thinker who has adopted a 
similar ('oiu'ejition with rei^ard to the passiii)i>^ ol' the lij^hl 
of consciousness through the brain is Professor Janies. 
I'hat eminent scholar in his essay on Unman Im~ 
morlalily ])oinl;^ out that there exists tlirou.t^hoiit the 
universe, or rather behind tlie veil ol matter, a reservoir 
of iinivers.il consciousness, w]ii(‘h streams throujLth the 
brain into livilii* bein<(s, somewhat as water throia^di 
a tap, or lii^^ht throu.i(h a hair-transparent kms. ICach 
tap or lens, sliapes or colours the incoming How ol' 
thoiii^ht with its various individualistic peculiarities. 
I'inally, when a brain stops workinjj; alto.iijether that 
spt'cial stream of consciousness which subserved it 
vanishes from this scene of natural world. But the 
spiiere of beinij which supplied the consciousness 
still remains intact,’^ James’s conception only bears 
a seeming resemblance to the Vedantic conception of 
the school of Sankara, but in reality it dilfers from it in 
important details. The Vedantic school of Sankara 
conceives of the jiva or soul while in bondai^e as 
enveloped by very line material sheaths which survive 
<leath and follow the //?V7 after the destruction of the 
bodv. 'riiese line material sheaths with which the 
jiva stands enveloped till linal release, enable it to work 

^ Vidf .lames, Ihtnmn / mmortal/tf/, pp. ^7-88. 
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in the higher spliere ol life whieli it enters after the 
completion of its work in the ])resent sphere of lile. 
Any such coin epLion is akoi;ether forei"n to James, 
and so he lias faileil to explain the workini; of the soul 
in some more real world after death. On the theory 
of the \'edanta the connexion of the jiva first takes 
place with tlie sn/;s/i/?iif or ethereal body and throui^h 
the inslrumeiitalily of the body with the i^ross 

body. rile Vc‘danla thus sii])ph\‘s a missin^^ link 
whicli tMiables ns to explain the (vinnexion betwemi 
the soul and the i^ross body more satisfactorily. 'Fhe 
Vedantic concejition of the body can not 

be treated as a pure t;uess. The Soin’ety for Psychical 
Research has brotii^ht to li.cdit man}' fads which can 
only be explained on the basis of a sukshma body en- 
veloping; the jiva after bodily deatli. Il the existence 
of ether is a necessity to tlie scientists for the exjila- 
nation of the transmission ofener«;\% the existence of a 
sukshniii body is no less nei'essary to the W*dantists for 
the satislactory ex[>lmation t>f the connexion obtaininit 
between the jtva and its »;ross body, and its mode of 
working; in a hie to come alter its ])odil\' death. 

European ps\ cholo^ists, i^enerally speakini^, while 
studving the (Question <T the menial slates, have jiassed 
from the outside to tin* inside, from their plienomenal 
manisfestations to their inner bond of unity. They 
have conceived of mind as composed of some irre- 
ducible and distinct components, and have suliseqiiently 
tried to find out some iinifyine; principle binding them 
all. In this attempt, they have encountered much 
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difriciilty. But the Veclantists liave followed a different 
method. They have started with one self-luminou> 
conscious principle and have attempted to explain it^ 
variety in the shape of mental states tlnou^h theii 
theory ol the /cosas which, accordin,!^ to them, shape 
the in(M)inini: How of consca’ousness with their various 
individualistic peculiarities. In this respect too, tht 
Vedantic corKa^jUioii seems to he an advance upor 
th(^ luir(^pean (Conception. 


CHAPTER IV. , 

A Critical Study Of The Principal Sutras 
Bearing On Jivatman. 

We have noted before that various theories on 
jivahtuin have existed in India from old dav^. We 
find relereiicc'; t(j dilferent scho )ls of Indian Philosoph\ 
even in the Brahma-sutras themselves. The Char'i'aka.^ 
or Lokavalikas, were imdisji^iiised materialists. There 
were different branches of this school. One branch held 
that the body endowed with the (jualitv of conscious- 
ness is the self, as is evident from such expressions as 
T am born,' T die', and so on. Badarayana refutes the 
views of this class of thinkers in sutra II. 3. 16.* It 
has been formulated therein that havini.,^ ret^ard to the 
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material embodiment of tlie soul, the Silstras allude 
to the birth and death of the soul. In fact, the 
soul is eternal and never dies. Another hraiu'h of 
the same school, held that the senses endowed 
with the quality ol consciousness are the soul. It 
is found that in the ahseiu'e (d' the (n’i^ans of sense, 
the functions of the body cease, and further we 
come acM'oss sueh ex])re^sions as M am blind of one 
eve,’ am deal,’ and ^o on. Another c'lass of 
the CJi(tn>(iLi(S held that tlu' (‘liiel pnnia is the 
)iiui or the soul. Tt is a matter of ('ominon observation 
that the origans of sense become inoperative in the 
abscmce of the chij.*!' and further wc* use such 
e.\[n'es'''ions as, ‘I am hungry,’ ‘I am thirsl\',' and so on. 
Another class of the same sc'hool holds that the internal 
orean or the nuviiis is the jiva ; lor when the manas 
slee[)s we lose all consc‘i()Usne''s, and also Ixaaiise 
of the use of sueh expressions as ‘I resohe,’ M doubt,’ 
etc. riie views ol' all the three classe'< ol the mater- 
ialists lune in effect i)een lepudiated by the siilrakara 
in sutra IT. .p 10.' It has been jiointed out in the 
same that like the sense-organs and )}i(Uias^ the jnnkhya 
praiui, thou^di i)est amon,i{ the pranas, stands entirely 
in a subordinate position to the jha and is nothing but 
an origan of the jiva. In tlie Pynna-yAunyadu ol the 
Prasna Ifpanisliad, the sen^e-oritans, the manas, and the 
fhiel prana are class(Ml together and all an* ('ailed 
the pranas. It is usual to class together things which 
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possess similar characteristics. The tact that the chief 
prana has ])een noted aloni^ witli other or origans 
shows that it is nothin^^ but an or^an. 

i ?f«iT 

jftatccf’ ^ 

^ d d ^ 

’^TfsT 5T 1 ?I€fI q^sfj Rt4t 

51 1 lifi: i 

I »lWT5T^»il’ni ^ 5fi^JiT^5i ^w i”— 

Sankara’s bhasya to sutra JI. 4. 10. 

It has further been taui^ht by DVulaiayana in the 
siitras 33-39 AdJiyaya II, IVida III, that the jiva is 
really the harla or ai^ent and the buddJii or manas, 
is sini])ly an origan ol the jiva. If the buddhi is 
taken for the yVivr, its instnimenlality disa])])ears and 
it becomes an ayent 'Idiis iin ersion of power is wliolly 
unjusti liable and is o}ij)osed to the injuiu'tion of the 
Sfistras. For all the Sastras point to the ai^ency of the 
jiva and not that of the buddhi. In the slate of 
samadhi too there is an entire absence of the Jniddiii 
not that of the agency of the soul. 

Badarayana has combated the theories ol the Bud- 
dhists in the sutras 18-32, Adhaya II , Pada II. Acharya 
Sankara in his bhasha to the sutra II. j. 18, has 
divided the Buddhistic philosophers into three classes 
/. c. — Sarvastitvavfidin ( Vh'jnanastitva- 

niatruvrulin ) ‘‘“‘J Sarvasimyatva- 
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vficlin school maintains 

that objects both internal and external exist, but they are 
all momentary and flowing like the eiirrent of a river. 
Xot only are (Uir ideas transient, but our perc‘e])tion of 
external objects is transient too. When one peive})tion 
arises, a secoml follows. With the aj)pearance of a 
second, the lirst dies out and so (i(f infimlum. The 
ap])earan('e ol continuity is due tc^ the siux'ession of a 
series of similar momentary objects connected together 
by a cluiin of causation. I'his school not only \ iews all 
things as lleeting but views the percipumt soul in the 
same light as well. The views ol this class ol thinkers 
have been combated by the sulrahara in the sutras iS-27 
I Vida II, Adliyaya 11 . The second iTiss denies the 
c.xistence of any tiling external to consd'ousness. Our 
ideas though momentary are all in all. They cons- 
tantly spring up and disajipear. They may be litly 
compared to the current ol a river. I'hese ideas ifre 
transient no doubt, but have real existence and 
thev do, under certain circumstances, ajipear as external 
objects. The current of our ideas is twolold /. r. — (r?) 
tixed and (2) continuous. .Vlong with the rise of every 
idea, we feel that I am experiencing it, — T am L’ This 
experience of lixed consciousness amidst variety goes by 
the name of fixed current. This lixed current of conscious- 
ness is simply a transformation of the huddhu In this 
way, Vijnanavadins identify the huddhi with the self, 
which according to them, is transient and self-lumin- 
ous. Badarayana has combated their views in the 
sutras 28-31, Pada II, Adhyaya II. The third class 
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ofllic I 3 ii(l(lhisLs holds that neither external objects noi 
ideas exist. It repudiates all forms of existence inner 
or outward. In tlieir opinion everythin.ij^ is void oi 
devoid of real existence. This doctrine has been con- 
troverted by Tildarrivana in the sutra IT. 2. 32. The 
Brahina-siitras, accordini^ to most of the commentator'^, 
contain referenci's to the jaina Philo>( ■])h\' as well. The 
jaina'-; hold that thc‘ //<v/ has the sanu' si/e as tlnit ol 
the body in the sauisairii stai^e. The \ iew of the Jaina< 
has also Ixam disproved in the Sutras. I'he \^iiseshika 
school holds that the ji\asare maiiv and all-pei N adiiie 
yet tlu'v art' naturally nnconscions like stoiK's and 
other materi.d things, t I'hey heepnu' conscious in 
contat't with the nianfrs whit'h is ininnti' and nnt'onst'ion' 
as well, rims accordini:^ to the Vaiseshikas, consc'ion-- 
ne>s ol tlu^ jiva is nit're hv an act'idtmtal pro(hu't. 'I'he 
s.iinkhyas maintain that thejivasare manv, all-pervadinc. 
and eternallv conscious. In fact, out of the six well- 
known svstems of Indian Philosophv, li\e sy stems at 
least vi/. the \'aiseshika, the Samkhva, the Voya, the 
Xyaya, and the ]\limamsa, htdd that the jivas are man\' 
and all-]XM■\•adinc^^ Accordinc^ to most ofthe commenta- 
tors, the sntra 2.3. 18, and the sntra 50 53, Pada II I, 
Adhyava II. contain references to the views of the 
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\ aIsL‘sbik;is iiiul S;iinkhyas at least ]\‘<j[ar(linj^ jii'dinuvi. 
The Sutras ol Ikidarayana as iuterj)rele(l bv Sankar.i- 
c'hai'va and his >seh()nl tcac'li tiuit the* jt\a is in reality 
one a1l-pervadini; eternal eonsciousnc’ss free Iroin all 
liinitatinns and relations, and that 11 k‘ a|)))arent 
jdurality ol the ji\ a^ is due to d.'ufvd ov nidVii. Ihit 
aeeordiiu^ to all the \hiishnava schools and the Sai\a 
School ofSi'cekantha the Brahma Mitras incuk'ate that 
the jivas ar(‘ reall\' nian\- and inii/ ('.erv uiinulch, and 
not all-per\ adini;' as contended bv other schools ol 
philosophy. Accoi-dini; to them, the position that tlui 
ji^■a is not eternal kno\vl(aly(‘ or conscioiism:ss l)ut a 
knower, has been'tauylit bv the suhnkitKi in tin* \ulra 
’.3.i(S, that the ji\a is mui and not vihhn (all-pei \ adiiu^^) 
has been formulated b\' him in the siilra.s 19 .20, and 
cdso in the sutras 43-. 15, and that it is not all-perva- 
ding' has been j^ointed out by B.idaiMvaiKi in the 
-utra 32, and also in the sutras 4(^53, Adhyaya 11 , 
Bada III. 

On tlie c()ntrarv, Sankarai'hfirx a and his school 
liold that the theory that the ji\a is eternal conscious- 
ness has been dwelt upon b\- Badar.iyana in the sutras 
17-iS, that the ji\as are unu and not many ha\e been 
taught in the sutra 29, and that the ji\as are 
many and all-pervadintt has been reluted by the suIkv 
/v^7;'(M*n the sutras 50-53, Adhyaya 11 , Ikida 111 . .Ml 
other vS7^/;'^/.s' ])earin.L{ ow jivaLmun have been interpreted 
bv them in the same lif^kt as well. With these 
introductory notes let us now pass on to the considera- 
tion of the oriynnal suiras. 
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The Brahnia-siitras contain many aphorisms which 
have direct or indirect beariiyil^ on jivalman. But a 
systematic treatment of the nature of jivahna}! is 
met witli for the first time in the Adhaya II, Pada III, 
bej:(innini^ with tlie sulra 17. Havin^' reii^ard to the 
space at our disposal, it is not possible for us to discuss 
all the sSNlras in orii^nnal with the commentaries of the 
different sc'liools. Xor is it a necessity. All that can 
be attempted here is to present the imi'jortant and 
contested sn/ras with the commentaries of the different 
schools in orii^n'nal and to.!:»ive the i^ist of the unimport- 
ant ones in our own lan^uai^e. A critical study of the 
.sn/r( 7 s will be reserved for the latter ])ortion of the 
Chapter. Let us now take up the si//ras. 

The sutra 17, Adhyaya II, Pada III, runs as follows ; 

mwi: ii 

The Snd/s teacii that the Jiro does in')! orii^inate 
like the other bJndas. On the contrary, it is eternal 
and indestructible. Acharya Sankara holds that the 
jiva is in reality immutable and eternal Brahman Mim- 
self. Brahman in fact exists in the form of innumerable 
jivas by virtue of K/^bniJiis or limitini: adjuncts. So 
in his ojn’nion the word "atman’ in the sutra really 
stands for 4\iramatman.’ 

nm ww.— 5n<*ri i i 

WiqjroTr[l qq 1”— TfH 
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But all the Vaishiiava commentators, tlie Saiva 
commentator Sreckantha and Vijnana-bhikshii a^ree in 
thinking that the .'sulrakara in tlie sulra teaches that tlie 
jivas are really eternal and immortal. They further point 
out that the word hitman’ occurring in the sutra stands 
for ‘jivatman and not lor ‘rarannitman ' as contended 
by Sankara. 

TSlTf^fw ff I 

%fi5ra 5r^5iT ^ [si rn^o 

‘’?T^ fsTSi; SJlSIHlsg' ST ’ISTHTR 

[use ^I^c] isiTf^Wj; I sn^^ciqilTl r— 

Tfri 

“'?rian sr urai ; ‘sr ^rran fsiun 11 iffr 

’5«T : I fW<5HSIT %rTSTg flSTTSTTHj 

>I^55t’ IrJrrf? f*T0l^qsi?T g 1 ”— iffT ’ftlfq?- 

fjrarqra-flTflrl-W’glTRtWSTIHT’q 
Sf qTJTT^qT; 

fk^-fq^^Tt-fqirTsnWrrTTITMT’q 

The sutra under discussion tells us in short that the 
jiva is permanent and eternal. Xorv a further question 
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arises — Is the jiva material or immaterial ? irimmaterial, 
is it personal or impersonal ? 

The siitrakara answers the above queries in the 
next sulra — 

1” 

Acharya Sankara and his school hold that as the 
jiva does not originate it is eternal consciousness on 
that account. lAichangeable eternal Brahman exists in 
the lorm ol the jiva owing to the super-imposition ol 
the iipadhis or limiting adjuncts. 

I ^ 

qr^sr li” — 

f fft SII'SfTHT’q 

But according to most of the Vaishnava commen- 
tators and the Saiva commentator Sreekantha, the sitlra 
teaches on the basis of the Scriptures that the jiva is a 
knower — a conscious person. It is neither a material 
object nor impersonal consciousness. 

“n qq 'qTa^’i:q qq, q ^iqJTTcf, qifq 

5 if ^^q: ; qqqq ^q^qaiq: 11”— ffq 

“n qqiqfT ’SR^q^ qfq itra^’^q qq 1” qfq 

From the above sutras, it follows that the jiva is an 
eternal conscious person. Badarayana next turns his 
attention to the size of the jiva. Three theories 
are possible regarding the size of the jiva viz., — 
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Dcha-parimdua vada, Vibhii-vada, and Ann-vada. The 
jainas hold that the soul has the same size as that of 

the body. 1 heir theory is ifenerally known as the 
Deha-parimana-vada. The sutrakani has sliown the 
iintenableness ot the theory in ihc sutras 34—36, 
Adhyaya II, Pfula II. Acharya Sankara and liis school 
maintain that the soul is all-pervadin<^. Tlieir theory 
!s known as the Vihhu-vada. All the \ aishnacacliaryas 
and the Saivacharya Sreekantha hold tlrat the jiva is 
leally minute. I heir theory is known as the A)iii-vada, 
lladarfiyana has i^iven an exposition of the Anu-vada 
in the sutras 19 — jcS. Accordini>’ to Sankaracharya and 
his scliool all thise sutras are merely pi/nui-paksha- 
siUrasA The real opinion of the snlrakara has l)een 
expressed in the sutra 29, which, acc()rdin,{4 to them, 
relutes the Anu-vada and estai)lishes the \’ibhu-vrida. 
But all the Vaishnava coi^imentators and the Saiva 
(“ommentator Sreekantha maintain that the sutras 
19—29 contain the .sidrakara s own opinion and that 
he has advocated the Ami-vada in all these sutras. 
Most of them I’urther point out that the Vibhu-vada has 
been refuted by Brnlaiayana himself in the sutras 49 
— 50 of the same Pada and Adhyaya. With these 
preliminary remarks let us now pass on to the discus- 
sion of the sutras. The sutra 19 teaches that as tiie 
Scriptures speak of the passin.ti: out, goint(, and returning 

* “A ."tatriiicnt (»t‘ nlijrctiniiN tliat is \Nltli an intention 

to ni(*et tlieiii i^ calkMl a pnrvajiak>lia. —Vide Han^arliarva's 
Bn^lish Translation of tin* 8ri-l»liasya. 
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of the soul, the soul must be of minute size. It ma\ 
be said Uitkranti' (passini^ out) does not necessarily 
imply its actual de]:)arture out of the body, it may 
simply imply cessation of its connexion with the body. 
Thoiii^h it is possible to explain ^nlkranli* in that way, 
but the words \iralf (i^oini^) and (returning) can 

not be explained in the same way. Tiiat the Scriptiire> 
allude to the going and returning of the /w? proves that 
the jiva is really (Din (sutra 20). In the next sutra, a 
further (jiiestion has been raised and answered. In the 
Brihadfiranyaka-upanishad alnian is called viaJian 
or all-per\'ading.* II hitman is really nun or mimil<“ 
why in the above Sniti hitman’ is' called mahan 01 
all-])ervading. The sntrakara disposes ol the above 
objection by saving that the c<)ntext ol the Srnti show> 
that the word hitman’ occuring therein really stanch 
for Thiramatmaih and not i'or ^jivatman . 1 hough 

in the beginning ol the topic the individual soul ha> 
been referred to, yet in the middle occurs the text 
which shows that the toj)ic ol the 
highest Self has subse(]iiently been taken up. Heni'c 
the above Srn/i presents no difficulty. Besides there arc 
direct texts of the .W// indicating the minuteness and 
very limited size ol the individual soul, the Scri]ltule^ 
use the word h77//f and words signifying very small 
measure Uiunuhin with relerence ti^ the jiva. Henct 
the jiva cannot be ol any size other than the minute. 
The above point has been substantiated in the next 
sutra which runs as follv)ws : 

* — ( I® ) 
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h”— 

“'?:^s’TOarT, wraraairrm^i^ sjam ^ 

Hi^fr Tf?i ^ai^^^T5iT«iT'g i”— ?f?i 

’l\f5Iigi3RVn% 

There is hardly any difference ainon<i^ llie coininen* 
tutors with regard to the interpretation ol' this sub a. 

Xow a further (question arises, if the jiva is really 
unu^ why do we then experience pleasure and ])ain in 
all the body ? In reply to the above (pier\’, the 
.N7///7? 23 points out that there is really no diflicailty. 
As a drop of sandal-ointment, althoui^di actually a])plied 
to one spot of the bo(h’, prodiK'es a rcfreshiiyi^' sensation 
throuirhout the body, so the unn jira thoii.t^ii dwellinj^ 
in one spot of the bod\', ]')rodiu'e-^ sensation refreshini^^ 
or otherwise all over the body. It may be said that 
the analoi^^y does not hold ,<^ood. h'or the drop o( 
sandal-ointment occuj)ies a jmrt of the body, whereas 
the soul does not occupy any particular part of the 
body. The sulrakara disposes of the above objection 
in the sutra 24 by pointini^ out that there is also a i^irti- 
ciilar abode of the soul known asdiridaya’, for the S('rij)> 
tiires expressly teach to that effect. We have shown 
above that liridaya' which is spoken of as the seat of 
the jiva is the same as the Mirid-padma^ of the Kc;/7/- 
and that it lies within the spinal cord. It 
ought not to be identified with the organ heart which 
keeps up the circulation ol the blood. In the sutra 
25, the sulrakara states how, according to his own 
view the jiva though abiding in one place gives rise to 
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ciTccts extending over the Avhole body. As a small 
lain]) plated within a room illuminates the same by 
its (jiiality, lii^ht, so does the soul by its quality, 
knowledi][e. Or the extending beyond of consciousness 
may be viewed in a different way also. As a ilower 
o('cu|)3’ini^ a small space sends out its qualit\q odour, to 
a distant ])lace, so the ji^'a sends out its quality, 
knowledi^e, to the remotest spot of the body (sutra 26). ♦ 
The same h.is been held by the Chandoi^ya Sruti in the 
text ( ^lo ). This is the sum and 

substance of the sutra 27. It has been ex})laine(l above 
how the jiva — the knower bv its quality, knowled^i’e, 
illuminates the whole bo(h\ It must not be supposed 
howe\’er that there is no diflerence between knower 
and its (juality, knowledii^e. The sutra 28 points out 
that there is distinction between knower and its (juality 
knowledj’^e. So the a<{ent-knower cannot be identilied 
with its quality knowledi^e ( sutra 28). But if there 
is distinction between the knower and its quality know- 
ledi^e, why do the Scriptures in some texts identify 
the knower with its quality knowledi^e ? This point 
has been elucidated in the next sutra 29. As Acharya 
Sreekantha puts it, — 

rfgn’ [ 
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'giJiw- 

wfrl 3 Jiqf^s?l<T ffH, flclT^ i”— Ai-liarya SreckanthaV 
blKisliya to II. 3. 28 sidra. 

Tims we reiieli one of the most eoiUesled sn/ras. It 
oui^^htto be noted that there is no dilVerenee worth nainini^ 
anion" tlie commentators with regard to the interjircla- 
tion ot the sutras 19-38. We have stated before tliat 
Acharva Sankara and his school alon" with Bhaskara- 
charva and Vijnanalihikshu view tlie above sf//j(fs only 
as pHrva-paksha-sulras and the next one as tlie 
siddhanfa-sulra. In their ojiinion tiie next sutra really 
points out that tluJ soul is not aiiu but really I'lhhu. 
Hut all the \kiishnava('haryas and the Saivacharya 
Sreekantha do nothin" of the kind. They regard the 
above sutras as siddlutfila-siih-ds. Acharyas Ikiladcna, 
Ramanuja, and Sreekantha are of ojiinion that the next 
sutra removes the diflic’ultv as to why the Serijitures in 
some texts allude to the jiva as ‘knowled,L;e,' though 
it is really the knower. In the opinion of Ac'harya 
.Madhva and \kdlabha, the next siilni simply removes 
the doubt if the soul is really why in some texts 

such as Ualvai)i((si* and the like, Sruti identilies tlu; jiva 
with Brahman. Acharva Ximvarka holds that the next 
removes the difficulty as to why in some texts the 
Sruti calls the jiva vibhu thou"h it is really cuiu. But 
all the Vnis/iU(iidr/iarycis and Saivacharya Sreekantha 
agree in thinking that the jiva is really afui and not 
rib/iif as maintained by some schools. XT)W to the 
^^n/ra. 
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Tile sutm runs as follows : 

RT’9qc[ l”— 

R\^\R£. 

We i»ive below extracts from the commentaries ol 
the different schools : — 

«Tq^^^-^R(qw I 3! i% qi jfw fqjq 
%q^WT5q3i: I 

fw qi=HcefWmccnf^^'g’»! ^j^TftcqflqfilTHtagT 

q'qTft’nt qct ^TtqJi: i 

qf^m-sqq^si: l”— ffrl 35If 
“^qTfqwfn^35-ijT!i^TT<qi=a ?r^Ji»73qq%3jt qqi 
qj'a ?<5I3qq: l”— ?frl 

^r[([ ^'^TTiq^raRIW^T^frl 31 ^ fl|qW 

fiT^r'^q' «= * fT^ 31^ 3:mt^sw'qsrqpqqT: i”— ff?r 

^WT^THJqi 

Thus it appears that all these commentators are ol 
opinion that owin,i> to the super-imposition of the 
cpialities of the the jiva appears as (7?ii{ thoui^li 
in reality it is vihhn, 

'gT3T^’^3^ g’!?; ^TRt fRITcqTc[l ^TTTt 
5qf«^T?xf%7i: ^^qTgq3^frT qrac^i qi’gqc^qsrr q: 

qnraiftqi^ fqqjt: ^T3!fjTfH 
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1 ^girn f^iff^ 1” 

— ffcr 

“^Ii3^I»!I^TTc^T?T3R5it ^T3!5Jm?ai;’ 53 'giJHTIcIcgifl I 

qsiT ^??r ’gT5ffnfff 1 ?37Tt ^lUTTTcff^- 

53 V3gcgTr«53 fffT l”— Tff3 

“g-31^^3^‘ 5gTW’R?3f?3 ; ?3^5I’n?33?aTf3 ^3<*3^ 
fgtf353flTff3 5S3CJ$S3; I fl3T»J?T|5I’^:, * « * 

Jimgi Wi3«535r3' 53^’ ( Hfr3o ^353 ° ?I^Ir) 

ffcT fgqfgr3; qiw ^ 35355^53 ^qq^ai: 1 ”— Tf?3 

Thus we see that Baladeva, Sreekaiilha, and 
Ramanuja a.i^ree in thinkin^ii that as all-knowin,!;' 
Rralnnan is desii^naled as truth and kn(>wl(.‘(li^a‘ lor 
hav'in^ kn()wled,ii[e and truth for His e>^imtial (jiialities, 
M) the jiv'a is (lesiL>[nated as knowled.^e owini;’ to tlie 
possession of this essential ([uality. 

‘^R3535^Tf7^1HJ^: 0533-^ g?3: ^3T: '?3f3ts- 

i3^5E3T3tjr; I gS3T 5j45I’^3'33q3(qTc| ?3«qT?nq3cq‘ 

ll’ '— ?fr3 ^tn3^:qMT^ 

“5353 ?3^tT’W3f^qrai: q?^3q ^tq ?ff3 q 3 W>T- 
cqft3(ft«TW[a!^t fq3C3q3dfq r3/3isq: I r3W 
^jniT q^3-?Sfq3qq^ qqjq «3^3 ffn 53fq^^^- 
ffh ^«3^ TTWq^Rq^^q Vfqq^sqqtsq: l” 
— Tfq ^iq’qiTTqi 
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So it is clcjiv thiit Madhva and Vallabha arc o 
ojn'nion that tlic jiva havini^ the qualities of trutli. 
knowlcd^^c etc., similar to those of Brahman for it' 
essenc*e is spoken of as Brahman as in the ease of iht- 
all-wiso Brahman. 

m’^cri<»TT 

fgw’— ftrlfT nrai 

ftwftfrf ii”— ■?fff 

Ximvarka ])oints out that as Braliman is calleh 
‘i^ix^at’ on aec'ount of Ilis ])Ossessioii of (jualitic*' 
unsurpassed in i^reatness, so the jiva is also sometime' 
spoken of as i'ibliN or <iTeat on aeeoimt of its possessio!' 
of (pialities full of t;reatness. 

Let us now pass on to the next sulrti. Aeeordine 
to Sankaraeharwi and liis seho(d the sutra 30’ teaeh^*' 
that so lon.i{ as the jiva is in the transmit^ratinq' staee 
its eonnexion with the huddhi does not (‘ease. But 
its eonnexion with the huddhi eeases only on the 
attainment of true knowledge. Here Sankaraeiiarw' 
takes the word hitman’ oeeurrinj^' in the sutra to stair 
lor 'l)i/diihi which is not its usual sense, Ihi! 
Bakuleva, Ramanuja, and others think that the sutn 
only eon linns the view maintained in the previoU' 
sutra. In their opinion all that the sutra teaehe' 
is that the knower is called knowledi^e since i’ 
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has knowledge for its invariable attribute. Wherever 
the soul is, there also knowledge is. We cannot 
think of the soul without its inseparable cpialitv 
knowledge. Hence there cannot be any objection to 
tlie soul being designated by its essential quality 
knowledge. They explain the word ''atman^ in its 
usual sense, and take it to stand for jivatinan. 

Now a further ([uestion arises, if knowledge is the 
essence of the soul why do we notice its absence at 
the time of deep sleep and senselessness ? The next 
sutra, according to Ramanuja and others, removes the 
above difiiculty. 

The sutra 3 1 runs as follows : 

According to tlie Vaishnava schools and the Saiva 
scliool of Sreekantha, the su/ra means that as virik^ 
power potentially present even in a child becomes 
manifest only in youth, so knowledge of a person 

though potentially present even in the state of dccj) 
sleep becomes manifest only when be is awake. 

“w ’aiw wT?i^T^iwfH5gfaf- 

11”—^ 

I W- 

ii” 

— ?f?i Jowl’S 
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But Acliarya Sankara and his school maintain 
just as tlic virile ])0\ver which exists even in a child 
hecoiiies manifest only in youth, so the connexion of 
the buddhi with the jiva thou<.di potentially present 
in the state (jf dee]> sleep as the seed o( avuiya becomes 
maniJest only in the wakin<^ state. The \"edanta 
rejects di loin the theory of accidental orii^ination. 
Anythini^ which is altoj^ether non-existent cannot 
’possibly come into bein[^*. 

qmsiT 

STTf^JRTSTJfiT’af^tf fT^cI 

tfffiRWTff, trwjurfu si^iarJiT 

gJT; 11” 

The sutra 32 runs as follows : 

Accordin.i;' to Sankaracharya and his school, all that 
the sutra teaches is that unless we admit the existence 
of the internal orj^^an ( ), the theory of the 

])erpetual presence or the perpetual absence of con- 
sciousness becomes inevitable. In the mmsara stage, 
consciousness is neither perpetually present nor per- 
petually absent. If the soul is all-pervading as conten- 
ded by them, how can that be ? In their opinion, on 
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I lie admission of the iv^cncy of the hiuldlii limitim^ 
Brahman, the above diniciilty is easily overcome. 

?lf^f^<^q5T!ajRq^fa}q?T5=: w?T ll” 

— TfrT SITl'?lTT’q 

But Ramanuja, Baladeva, Ximvarka, and Sreekantha 
irave ^een in the sutra a reliitalion of the all-])erva(lini;' 
llieory. Ac'c'ordin^^^ to them, tlic sn/ra means that il 
the soul is really all-j^ervadiny, then il will have to be 
eoncei\ ed as ever-conscioiis or ever-uiu'onseious or as 
both cver-consc'ioiis and eveMineonscious at tlie same 
linie, 

qnf. 

WT II”— 

“^sn^T— «5q»Irrcqq’8 ’gi^lWT^^cqq’a =q fsicJI 

^q^^gq^^ ^q wqTfqmit qi 

— ■sq^fgjtq qr fq<q qi l” 

— TffT ’iW’q 

Ramanuja further points out that the admission 
of the internal organs does not make the situation 
better. Tlie soul being all-pervading and having its 
’perpetual connexion with all the organs internal or 
external at the same time and tliere having no pos- 
H’bility for the adrista and the like to limit the perpe- 
tual connexion, the theory of the perpetual presence 
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of consciousness or its perpetual absence, or of both 
at the same time becomes inevitable. 

n’ — 

I next take up the sutras 49 and 50 of the sanu 
Pada and Adhyava. The sutra 49 is : -- 

Accordini^ to Ramanuja, Sreekantlui, and Ximvarka. 
the sidta points out that the jiva beini; a^iK and beini: 
different in different bodies, tlicre cannot arise an\ 
cotifusion with regard to the enjoyments of action:', 
or the fruits of actions. But Acharya Sankara and 
his school have interpreted the siilra in a different 
way. In their opinion, the jivas appear innumerable 
owing to the super-imposition of the iipadJiis or limit 
ing adjuncts. The uf^adhis arc minute and not all -per 
vading. Each jiva being limited by the upadhis can not 
have connexion with other jivas limited by the upadJii' 
as well. So there takes place no confusion with regard 
to work or fruits of work. 

The next is a highly contested one. The si(b^< 
runs as follows : 

tjw ’gi”— 

Ximvarka and Bhaskara hold that ‘^mr^T ^ ^ 
is the correct reading. Ramanuja has accepted 

as an alternative reading. Most of the common - 
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tutors have, however, accepted the readin" .C^iven 
above as tlie correct one. Xow to the ineanini^ of 
the sutra. Ramanuja, Ximvarka, and Sreekantha have 
interpreted the .sv/Zm in the same way. In their opinion 
the sulni points out the lallacies of the upholders 
of the VibJiii-vada m "cneral. h'or the upliolders ol' 
tlie all-pervadiu" tlieory liave to assume tliat the 
uf)adhis or limiting adjuncts can conceal the self- 
luminous intelligence of Brahman which means nothing 
less than the destruction of the essential nature of 
Brahman. The word ^abhasa in their opinion means 
dictvabhas(f or fallacious argument. 

qTTWT^ qq l”— ’Itwrq 

qri^qifq ’sntnqT qq 1”— qfrT 
“qtqi qffq^I^qr 
vtrai qq q 11”— qfq 

According to Bhaskara, the iiutra refutes the views 
of tliose who maintain that the souls are many and at 
the same time all-pervading. 

“^T qw q qrarq; qsqqrnq qqt nq ^ifqqn: qfq 
qTJTW^nmr'f qf^T qnwrqr qq 11”— ’cfq 

But Sankaracharya and his school liave seen in 
the sutra an enunciation of the Prativimba-vada. In 
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their opinion, tlie xalra maintains tliat the soul is a 
rellcction of I3ralnnan. 

C\ 

5ff?Tqfl5q; 1 5t q trq 1 I 

’51?!^ 512IT Sfsjq^oRTJffT 

6 G 

flcWJ^sj: 1”— -^ffT ^tsTl'WT’^ 

qq ^q Tc5iq: i” 

?f?T ^>*ftfq5qTqf^-li?r-?^qHTl\qiTqTfr 

Valliibha is of opinion tlnil tin* word ^al)hasa' in 
tile siilra stands for reflection. The jiva, in his opinion, 
is iind()ul)ledly a refledion, owin,<j; to the abseiK'c of 
bliss, but it is a true relledion of Brahman. Me 
repudiates the idea of a false reflection ujiheld i)y the 
sci\ool of Sankara. 

“'qiHiw qq ^q 1 fndf%qcqifj. 1 

'qqnTT^qfT^lT^iqivnq; I ^ q ^oqqi flfafqiqqfqT 
Bfirat' qrqrqj^qf^fqqiWRqicq * * ’q?fl 

^ fipf^ncq^q fqqpgrT: 11”— 

Accordiiii^’ to \'ijnrina-bhikslui the sutra teaclies tliat 
tlie jiva is a pure self-luminous intellii^ence. 

“^IWW qq =q ^ ^ ^ql qitq^VfT^Tq: qqTTsq- 

JTT3 ?sra: 1 ”— ?fq fq'apn^wi^iw’sa 
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Madin a and Baladeva have interpreted the siitra 
from a different stand-point. 1 leave out their views lor 
the present. 

Let us now tak(‘ up the si(/ras in which Bfidar.iyana 
clearly enunciates the relation between tlie jjra and 
Brahman. The sutra 43 runs as follows : 

wkef 11”— ^ 1 ^ 18 ^ 

There is hardh' anv difference between the com- 
mentators with regard to the meaning; ol the sulra. 
The .S7///7/ teaches that there are some texts ol the 
Sruti which declare dil'ference betwetai the ji\a and 
Brahman. There are other texts wliich establish their 
non-difference. Members of a certain sakJia ol the 
Atharva-\eda ('all even slaves and lisliers Brahman. 
Havim^ regard to all these conlliclins^ texts, the siilra- 
kara c()iiclude> that the jiva is to be viewed as a pari of 
the Hii^hest Lord. Xow the (luestion arises, how can 
the jiva be rei^^arded as the amm ol the Hi^ehwst Lord ? 
The commentators diller as to the interpretation ol 
the word Acharya Sankara in the first place 

observes that bv ‘part’ we mean ‘a part as it were,' 
for a bein^ not composed ol parts cannot have parts 
in the literal sense. But in the concludin.4 portion 
of his k/iasya to the sutra, he suei^ests th(^ soul must 
be construed as a part ol the J.ord, just as a spark is 
a part of lire. There bein," both dilfercnce and 
non-difference between the jiva and the Hi.^hest Lord 
the jiva is to be viewed as a part ol the Lord. 
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I ’SIfTt «?i^RJWTwimsie?m»T: h”— SU fT- 

Bluiskurficharyii and Ballavacharya also hold that 
the jiva is a part of Brahman just as a spark is a part 
of fire. 

’T^wiar^ssi: i ^im- 

I Tf?i f?:w- 

ii”— ?(w wr^r^-f^Tf^rr-»TTO 

ii”— 

5Jin?H3sn»i 

But Ramanuja, Ximvarka, Baladeva, and Sreekantha 
hold that the jiva is a part of Brahman, just as lip^ht 
issuing from a luminous object such as fire or the sun is 
a part of that object. The word 'mnsa must be taken 
in its primary sense. Vijiiana-bhikshu also seems to 
hold the same view. 


»p?r5r. h” — 
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“srra 5 !T<?TOTf« 3 »:, 

ftfsg Trrnw^jsj; 1 n? qw’fh 1 

f% ^ sifw; 

ffh ^'. 11”— 

“sT ^^l^?fI 5 ?l«lTgqq’ai^is[Fcci qi^trft ^ftT 

g ^qT<ft<STTW 11”— Tfk ^nf^trRfira'Wfl- 

Accorclin!2[ to Aoliarya Madhva, the sutra means that 
tlie soul is a part of the Lord, on accouiit of its bein;;^ 
declared to he variously related to Him ; also declared 
otherwise ( as unrelated ) ; and because some sak/iins 
differently record that Brahman is of the nature of 
slaves, fishers, and so on.^ 

#jq q^^ qtsg ^ ^ 

5 IRRR saqf^JufR fqaftr gafcT Kn^fi 
%fa h”— 

I find that Acharya Madhva stands single in his 
opinion, and none else supports him. 

Bfidarfiyana next su|)ports his view by citing; texts 
from the Sruti and Smriti. The Sruti also intimates that 
the soul is a ])art of Brahman ( sutra 44 ). Almost all 
the commentators cite the following text of the 
Chandogya Upanishad: 

Vi«lc Mr. Siililia U:m, Krii^li^h TrMUsliitiDH, Purnn- 
inajnuHlarsaiUi . 
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WfTxf^ f^crT^WTci i”— 

Acharya Sankara notes that the word ^hluilani used 
in the manlra stands (or all the livin,!^' beinp^s, and the 
word *padd lor aumi or part. Acharya Ramanuja 
points out tluit as the individual souls are many, 
the ULiuha uses the plural — d)iiulam\ Tlie Smriti also 
re^^ards tlie soul as an eternal ])art of Brahman (sutra45). 

ftcT ii”— 

« Tfcl 

Thus we see that Badai\lyana teaches on the 
streiii^dh of the Sruti and Smriti that the soul is a part 
of Brahman. 

The next two sutras point out in what particular 
way the soul is to be viewed as a part of the Highest 
Lord. The sutrakara refers to ^prakashadi'. Thus it 
follows that the relation of the soul to Brahman is to 
be viewed just like the relation of the rays ot light 
to their source. Tor the convenience of discussion we 
take up a few siilras more, from other parts of the 
Brahma-sutras Inn ing bearings on jivaliuan. 

Let us next pass on to the sutras making up Ihe 
so-called Pralardauadhikaratiay of Adhyaya L, Pada I. 
We read in the Kaushitaki-brahman Upanishad that 
Pratardana — the son of Divotlasa, went to the favourite 
abode of Indra by virtue of his heroic deeds. Indra on 
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meetiniT Pratardana asked him to choose a boon. 
Pratardana in his turn desired Indra to choose such 
a boon for him as might pro\e most beneiicial to 
mankind. Upon which Indra said “I am tlie Prana 
and tile omniscient Self. Worsliij) and meditate on 
me as life, as immortality.”' Here the (piestion arises, 
whether this Being whom Indra calls as the Prana 
and Highest Self is the individual self India or the 
Supreme Self. As the word Indra ordinarily stands 
for a particular individual self and the word Prana 
signifies but the same self, it is reasonable to take 
Prana for the iiuhhidual self. But sutrak.ira points 
out in !\iilya 28, that it is clear from a conneded (‘on- 
sideration of the passages referring to it, that the word 
Prana denotes Brahman and not the individual self. 
If it be said that as the speaker Indra declares himself 
to be the object of worship, the words Indra and Prana 
cannot signify the Highest Self.- We reply that as 
there is mention of a nuiltitude of attributes in the text 
such as ananda ( blissful ), a/ara ( undec aying ), and 
amr//a ( immortal j, which can alone lielong to the 
Highest Self, the contention of the objector can 
not be held as valid.”' A further question arises, how 
can Indra who is well known to be of the nature ol an 
individual self teach that he himself is the object ol 
worship ? The next sutra clears up the difficulty. It 

1 ri 1 ”— 3i» 

a ‘‘if 11” mn 
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is tau|:^ht in the same that the words of Indra may be 
viewed as those of Vamadeva, in accordance with the 
spirit oftlie Sfistras/ It is said of Vamadeva that on 
seeinj:^ Brahman he declared that ‘^He has become 
Mann and tlie sun as well. ” So does also Indra. Indra 
on attainment ol his unity witii Brahman through 
divine vision declares himself to be the object of worship 
in accordance with the spirit of the Sastras. In this 
aphorism Sankara sees an enunciation of his Advaitism 
pure and simple, but Ramanuja and others are of opini- 
on that Indra declares himself to be the object of wor- 
ship on realising all things including himself as 
Brahman. In their view, cases like th'ese are not cases 
of absolute identity, but are simply cases of identity of 
nature. 

Next I take uj) tiie sniras constituting what is 
known as the ]^akyanvya: 1 hiJav'ana of Adhyaya I., 
Pada IV. The aphorisms 19 to 22 lorm the same. In 
the Brihadaranyaka I 7 panishad ( ) some texts 

occur where it is taught in effect that husband, wife, 
son, and riches are not dear and loving by themselves, 
but they are dear and loving only for the sake ot the 
self. Here a doubt arises, whether the self for the sake 
of which everything else is called dear is the individual 
self or the Highest Self. The piirvapakshin contends 
that the self referred to is but the individual self. 
Husband, wife, son, and riches are worldly things, and 
they stand connected with the individual self. Hence 
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the self for the sake of which everythin" else is called 
dear and loving is only the jiva. But the suirakara 
tells us in sutra i. 4. 19, that from the connected 
meaning of the texts, the self referred to, can be no 
other than the Highest Self. * For it has been stated in 
the latter part of the topic that tlie self for the sake of 
which everything else is called dear, is to be seen, heard, 
remembered, and contemplated, and when it is known 
everything else is known as well. As such characteristics 
cannot belong to the individual sell, the self referred to 
is undoubtedly the Highest Self. 

In the initial part of the texts, there is reference to 
husband, wife, son, and riches, and they have been 
enjoined to be viewed as dear and loving for the sake 
of the self. In the latter ])art, the self has been 
declared to be the object of contemplation, and 
we have further been told that when it is known every- 
thing else is known. Hence it is clear that the Snih 
teaches that the individual soul is to be viewed as the 
Highest Self in some way or other. But how can the 
jiva be looked upon as the Highest Self? Differenl 
teachers have answered the (juestion differcmtly. 
According to Achar)'a Asaiarathya^ the jiva is to be 
viewed as the Highest Self for the sake of the fullilnient 
of the promissory statement — when the self is known 
every thing else is known. " Unless the jiva is viewed 
as the Highest Self, knowledge of one cannot pos- 

1 I 
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sihly convey knowledge of everything else. Accord- 
ing to Ac'hiirya xVudiilinni^ the jiva is to be looked 
upon as the Iligh.est Self as it issues forth in its 
own form as one undifferentiated consi'iousness after 
final release. ‘ According to Acharya Kfisakritsna 
as interpnded by Sankara^ Brahman Himself exists 
in the form of the individual soul througli avidva and 
so the jiva is none else than the Highest Self. - 
Acharya Sankara takes Kasakritsna’s o]union as the 
siddhiuila \'iew and supports the same. 

^ fgTrr5lT(*T»TT%*TR^T5TI5U- 

if— 

Tfrl 

Ramanuja^ Xiniharka, and SrcckatilJia, also accept 
K.lsakritsna’s view as the suidhania view but they 
interpret the aphorism differently. They are of opinion 
that as Brahman is the ruler and controller of the 
jivas as their inner self, which are nothing but His 
body or sakh, they are to be regarded as Brahman 
Himself. 

?f?T qinraicr^ m I”— 


I Ill” — amo ti8R< 

■2 “^siftetPiftfiT ii” etm« ^idir’? 
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“ 'qiaifsi ^giarfs! 

^13Tfr?JT aT^S3?,^fH cRTO- 

Iffl# 1 ”— ?fff 

“^WTiiirsf WJiRm; 

n^iftcr^JTlfT fJl^TRqft^T^ ffrr ^T3J1)C1^ ffiTt^ 

’Sil’ — Tff{ 

13ul;i(lc\'ii ;iihI \*ulhi])lia explain the a])h()risni almost 
in the same way. 

vnm trTTnaR5TTS%^i5>7%s[(Tfi ?=!^«jiTri cn^' 

C '' 

aTflriJiTaTtw i”--?ffr ^tmfw^svn^ 

“rfS ^im VTJl^rlT 

lifTt H”~?frl 

9 ' ' '^ 

But Blifiskara supports Sankara : 

“fl'WlcpffWlrj; ffRfci ^TflT<^^^R^RR- 

?frr ^T3T3fcl^ ?RJ^^ 1 ”— ffh ^HT»gR- 

Hltl 

Before passin.c; on to the review of tlie commenta- 
tors^ 1 take up two siilras more of Adliaya II., Pada 1. 
In Adhaya II, Pada I, the subakara teaches that God 
is not only the operative cause of the universe hut He is 
the material cause of the same as well. But if Brahman 
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be regarded as tlie material cause of the universe as 
well, the distinction between the enjoyer {jiva ) and the 
Lord passes away. Hence Ihr pnrvapakshin contends 
Brahman cannot be regarded as the material cause of the 
universe. To this the sutrakara replies in sutra 13, 
tliat it need not be so. The distinction between the 
individual as enjoyer and the Lord stands, as is evident 
from examples of ordinary life.^^f According to Sankara 
and his school, the main object of the sulra is to illus- 
trate the distinction between the enjoyer and the Lord 
in the sphere of xyax'ahara only, for the immediatelv 
next sutra 14, shows that this distinction does not obtain 
in the sphere of paramarlha or true knowledge. But 
according to Nimvarka, Baladeva, and others, the truth 
conveyed in the is meant for all stages ofexistence. 
According to the former school, all that the ^ulra teaches 
is that although the enjoying souls and the objects 
of enjoyment are nothing but Brahman and on that 
account non-difterent, yet they may practically be 
distinguished and held apart as two sets, just as in 
ordinary life we distinguish as separate individual things, 
the waves, ripples, and foam of the sea, although at 
the bottom they are all identical as being nothing more 
or less than sea-water.f According to Ramanuja, this 
universe of sentient and non-sentient beings constitutes 
the body of the Lord and He is its ruling Self, It ma}' 

* if -- ^1 1 t ^ 

t Vid<' 'riiilniut, Kngllsh Traiisiatinii, Bralmia-siitras with 
Sankara's (Joinmontary — vul. xxxiv S. B.E. 
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be said that God as an embodied being is not difVerent 
from other souls, and is subject to enjoyment as tliey 
are. The sutralara replies that God’s having a body 
does not subject Him to fruition any more than in ordi- 
nary life, a king, although himself an embodied being, is 
affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain which 
his servants have to undergo. Acharya Xiinvfirka 
points out that though (jod is the material cause of the 
universe, the well-km^wn distinction of the individual 
soul and God stands, as is clear from the t)rdinary 
examples of the sea and its rip])les, the sun and its rays. 
Acharya Baladeva illustrates his\iew l)y the example 
of a man armed with a sword. As a man armed with 
a sword which rejiresents his energy is l)ut a single; man, 
so Brahman possessing sakli i^ notliing more than 
Brahman, though His sakli is dilferent from Him. 

The next siilra is a highly coiitested one." A(‘harya 
Sankara has laid much stress upon it. He has in 
fact regarded it as the keystone to his wliole system. 
There is hardly any dilferene'e in the interpretation 
of the s If Ira. But the conclusions drawn from the 
premises of the sa/ra are widely divergent. The 
siilra, in plain words, teaches the non-flifference of cause 
and effect on the strength of the Scriptural texts 
beginning with the word ^arainbhana and the like. 
The texts beginning with the word \irai)il)hana occur 
in the Chhandogya U])anisliad Adhaya VI. t There 

ll’’— 

t Vide Mahamahopadhyaya Pundit GanL;anath Jha’s English 
Translation, Chhandogya Upanishad. 
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lived one Svelaketu, the grandson of Aruna. His 
hither Uddalaka asked him to live tlie life of a religious 
student and to study the Vedas. Accordingly he went 
when he was 12 years old and came back when he 
was 24, having studied all the Vedas, greatly conceited 
considering liimself well-read. Upon which his father 
iiupiired of his conceited son if he had ever asked for 
that instruction ^M)y which the unheard becomes the 
lieard, tlie unperceived becomes the perceived, and 
the unknown becomes the known, just as by a single 
clod of clay all tirat is made of clay is known, all 
modilication being only a name arising from speech 
and the truth being that all is clay/’ The topic ends 
with the words ''that which is this subtle essence, — 
in That has all this its Self ; That is the True ; That is 
the Self. That thou art, (), Svetaketu.”* 

According to Sankara, this phenomenal universe con- 
sisting of sentient and non-sentient beings is the effect, 
and Brahman is the cause. This aphorism in teaching 
that this phenomenal universe is non-different from its 
cause— Brahman, virtually teaches that from the stand- 
point of pariiDiartha or true knowledge the cause 
Brahman is true, and the effect — this phenomenal uni- 
verse of the living and non-living is false or non-existent, 
as is clear from the texts of the Sruti cited above. The 
texts of the Snili^ according to Sankara, point out that 
as all pots, jars, cic. made of clay are mere names based 

i\{m 
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Upon words and have no existence apart from the clay 
which is the only truth, so this phenomenal world con- 
sisting of the living and non-living from the standpoint 
of paramarUia is a mere name arising from s])eech and 
has no existence apart from Brahman who is the 
only truth. 

“?nft 

I ^2; aiTR ^^^51 ^frf I ^ g 

I f ^TOTfi: I ?T«i 

^Tfi'^TVfFf Tfrl 1”— 

According to Ramanuja, Baladeva, and others, the 
main object of the aphorism is to refute the view of 
Kanada, who maintains that effect is always din'erent 
from its cause. As the Sruti by its texts beginning 
with the words \trii}iibJia)ia and the like, teac'hes that 
‘In’s jihenoinenal world of sentient and non-sentient 
beings is non-dillerent from its cause — Brahman, the 
view of Kuiiada is untenable. As jars, pots, and 
the like which are farJrioiied out ol clay are nothing but 
different manifestations of clay based upon name arising 
from speech, and as such are non-different from clay 
which is the truth, so this phenomenal universe of the 
living and non-living having innumerable names and 
forms in its effected state is nothing but the manifesta- 
tion of the cJiidarhil body or sakti of Brahman from its 
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causal state, and as such is non-different from Him 
who is the only truth. 

S» % • X N 

ifrJ155a^3TH^?T^?3irq^-f^^fg^Ir^3ITtTHj?TcigiTT’nT- 

^*T 3'SI ; fwm ^m^i3-35J^WlTT^??Isf 

c 

i 7m ; ^frf 

^IT^rT ^T^T^ Il”— 

?frT 

^t^UlffrTJtfmgmTrT SUI^m^RTrl WU’^; 
3f»T?T I f ?f: I 

35^ iiwi m^«i: «”— ?fri 

“fimm 
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TTg?T3TTfg5- 

qftr^f^^T^gf5iTTi^ti'’ear qTrj^W’^r qfrawiqjq- 
cqftlHTq: 11 ”— ^"l^fqqmTqT^lifT't^IJrT^T^^T 
“qTqTT»W»n fqqjTTt wfn^Tqq ^TTqfJlfrf 1 
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rtct fqqim qTw^qTT«jq. ^ qfrwrfq 1 
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Sreekantha follows Ivainaiuija. Bhaskara is of 
opinion that tlic siih ti docs not purport to toac'h the 
falsity of tlic plienoineiial world. ' Aet'ordini; to him 
all that the sutra teaehe^ is that t'aiisi* exists as effect 
under cerlaii'i condition^ just as c'lav e xists as pots under 
certain conditions aiui as siicli is non different from 
them. Acs'ordiny^ . to Madhva^ tlu: sulra teaches that 
cause iniist he admitted to he none other than Ihahinan 
from the statciiient of challenge as to the means etc., 
;ind other arynments n*corded in the Scriptures. 'I'lnis 
it is e'lear that with reeard to the ])nrj)oit of the suha 
the niaia conte-'l lie> hetween Sankara ainl his school 
on the 011“ hand, and Ramanuja, Ximvarka, Baladcna, 
and Sreekantha on the other. 

We hrin:; our statement of the ])rincipal sidras to a 
close here and pass on to their (‘r'tical stud}'. It ap]K;ars 
from what we have stated above that the real contest 
with reiyird to the meaning, ol‘ tin.* sulrus lies hetween 
Saidoii'a and his st'hool on the one hand, aiui the \'aishna- 
vaeharvas ano Sai\.icharva Sreekantha on the other. 
The contesting; j)arties stand on op})0'^ed j)ositions and 
so far as we see it is not ])ossil)le to hriny^ about any 
reconciliati(m between them. We must take one side 
or the other. There is no other alternative open to us. 
We have ydven our best consideration to the matter and 
have come to the cone usion that the interpretation of 
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the Vaishnava schools and that of Sreekantha, generally 
speaking, is more reasonable, and we therefore prefer 
the same. Our reasons are given below serially with 
reference to each of the siitras refercd to above. 

1. In sulra IJ. 3. 17, the sulrahara teaclies in 
clear words that is neither born nor dies, and that 
it is eternal and immutable. All the Vaishnava teachers, 
Sreekantha, and Vijnanabhiksu ha\’e failed to see any 
other meaning in it. But this plain meaning did not 
suit Sankura. I'or the sake of his preconc(M‘ved thecwv 
he liad to interpret it in a novel wa^' and to import 
certain words in the aphorism which do not reallv find 
anv place in it. According to him as noted above the 
iiiilra teac'hes that as is nolliing but Brahman 
limited by the KpadJn's, it is eternal and immutable. 
But from the context it appears to us that the SN/rns 
beginning with 17, relate to the //Wx and jii'as alone 
and so the interpretation of Sankara seems beside tlie 
point. 

2. The tS too has been interpreted bv San- 
kara, Bhfiskara and Vijnanabhikshu in a peculiar way. 
The word [jna of.the sK/ra according to them stands for 
‘knowledge’ and not for ‘knower.’ But Ramanuja, Xim- 
varka, Baladeva, Madhva, and Sreekantha hold that the 
word [fna stands for knower and not for knowledge as 
held by Sankara and others. Ramanuja very ably 
points out that knowledge has its existence, has its 
character as knowledge only with reference to a knower. 
Knowledge without reference to a knower is meaning- 
less, altogether unthinkable. When this relation with 
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the knower ceases, knowledge itself ceases. Just as 
there can be no cuttin" without a cutter and the obiect 
to be cut. The Sridisy Smri/is, and IhaJnua-sulras also 
allude to knower and not to pure knowledi^^e as such. 

^ 5T f?T5Tfk 11 

^ritswJT^f fjrfiffTJT 11 

T^WrTRRT ^*1’ ‘5IMT#tTrf ^ ^frT: I 

tfa W flTf ; tof’si’ ^ 1 

‘sTI^TS^^’fTJ^TTTW ??3^T?TsfTI 1 

ft 

snpJTr ¥f?WT5rfwf?r ii” 

In this ('onnection I cite below opinions of three 
western thinkers of repute. Tney have all lield that a 
state of pure knowled.f^e is inconceivable and that know- 
ledc^e can be conceived only as a state of a knower. 
LolZ(' observes as follows : 

^Tt is impossible to speak of a bare movement with- 
out tlunking of the mass whose movement it is ; and 
it is just as impossible to conceive a sensation existing 
without the accompanying of that which has it, or 
rather, of that which feels it, for this also is included in 
the given fact of experience that the relation of the feel- 
ing subject to its feeling, what its other characteristics 
may be, is in any case something different from the 
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relation oftlie moved element to its movement. It is 
thus and tlnis onlv, that tlie sensatiem is a "iven fact • 
and we have no ia<;ht to abstract from its relations to 
its su])je{:t l)ecaiise tliis relation is piiz/lini^^, and because 
we wish to o])lain a startin,e;-p()int whii:h looks more 
con\enicnt, but is utterly unwarranted by experience.”’ 
Ward niaintaiiis mucii tlic same view. He says : 

‘dt is not enou.eli to talk of feelini^s or volition : 
whal we mean is that some individual man or worm 
ieels, sliives, acts, tiius or thus. Obvious as this may 
I'.ecm, il has been tiequently loriL^otten or ,eair.said.”t 
Ladd puls hi> case more forcibly yet. In his 
opinion to ('onceivc* of knowled,ee without reference 
to a knower is an impossibilitv. 

“All stales of consciousness involve a reference of 
lilt state to an “ 1,” as the subjecl of the state ; and, 
in s[)ite ui' the ecniraant change of >tates which i;oes 
on, so that in reality the same state never recurs, 
and even t!ie same Lhiiii; is never twice known, all 
are understood to be states of one and the same 
subject. This reference and this understanding enter 
into all our exjierience ; they j^dve conditions to 
ex])erience and make it possible. Whatever chan.i^es 
experience may be conceived of as undergoing, they, 
as conditions of all possible experience, must be con- 
ceived of as remaining. To ask us to try to imagine 

Loi/.e, § 2tl. 

t \hd(‘ liis Ai’tiflf <iii *T*syeh(»l<»gy," Kiicyrlopodia Britaii- 
niea, iUh odition. 
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a menial state or act not involviiii; tliis reference and 
uiiderstaiulino-, with resi)ect to the iinit-siibjcct of 
consciousness, is to ask iis to try to he conscious and 
unconscious at tlie same time. The ^1’ ina\^ ])ecoine 
unconscious ; that is, Lhe phenomena of consciousness 
in that connected de\elopnient wliich charactcri/cs the 
indi\ idual may cease to exist. Bui pJu lutiiu )iu of Oiois- 
< /(fUSJK'ss ( iiu not hi ( oui ( iiu il oj as oiruniiij^' a'iihoui 
hi III O' njirahh io suiut oih suh/r< f as /is modi soy 
sUdis. 

The context show^ tiiat the aphorism is meant for 
the indixidutil sell and not lor lhe ili,ehest Sell. The 
Scri})lurcs invariably conceive ol' the jiva as a knower, 
and not as pure kiiowleilr^e. As the ])lain meaninit 
of the word “jna’’ is knower and not know led, i^e as 
contended 1)\' S;mkara and otlicrs, and as j)ure know'- 
ledge a." such without reference to a knower is iiu'on- 
cei\al)le, we do iu)t think po^.-^ibhi that Ijadarayana 
has taugliL ainlhing in the snlra which is simply 
untenable. 

3. In sutras 19 lo 28, Adhyaya II., Pada 1 1 1, as 
noted abo\e, the ([uestion of the size ol the soul has 
been discussed. It has been taught therein, according 
to the interpretation of the commentators of all the 
schools; that the jiva is very minute in size and not all- 
pervading as apparently held in a text ol the Briha- 
daranyaka Upanishad. The context show's that the 
text in (|uestion refers to the Highest Self and not 


^ Ladd, rhudobnjit'^l [»p. (>1U — 11, Jtalir') ar*} ours. 
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to the individual self. The centre Jiridaya lying in 
the dorsal region of tlie spinal cord is the seat of the 
jiva. It radiates its liglit of consciousness to different 
parts of tlie body through tlie innumerable nervous 
patlis and cliannels connecting it witli diflerent parts 
of the body just as the cooling effect of a quantity ol 
sandal -ointment placed in any part of the body does. 
Or it may be conceived as illuminating every part ol 
the body just like a lamp kept in an enclosed space. 
Or it may, more fitly, be considered as spreading like 
the odour of a scented article. It must not however 
be su])posed that there is no distinction between 
knower and knowledge. The distinction between the 
knowing subject and its knowledge has always been 
maintained in the Scriptures. The sutra 28 points 
to the distinclion between knower and knowledge. 
But there are some Scriptural texts such as 
‘^t and the like where knowledge has been 

spoken of as knower. It may be contended on the basis 
of such texts that there is in fact no distinction between 
knower and knowledge. The su/ya 29 seems to be 
an explanation of the above difliciilty. Acharya 
Sankara admits that in sutra 28 the distinction between 
the individual self and its quality, consciousness, has 
been upheld.’^ But he is of opinion that the sutra 
29 is a reply not only to sutra 28 but to all the prece- 
ding sutras beginning with sutra 19. In his opinion 

• “ ) ffcT 
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in siitra 29 the theory of the minute size of the 
soul has been refuted by tlie sulrakara. But we do 
not find any indication whatever in these sulra:^ to 
re^^ard tlietn as purva/yaksha-snl nis. On c()nsiderini>[ 
all these sulras carefully we find that all the objedions 
as to the minuteness of the soul have been raised in 
these .^ulras one after another and thev have all been 
answered. Further, the text of the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisluid wliere the soul has apparently been viewed 
as all-pervadiii”' has also been explained away. In 
these circumstaiK'es we do not see our way to support 
Sankara and his school. Any unbiassed stiuUuit of 
the \Adanta cannot but come to the same coiu'hision. 

4. In Sankara’s opinion, in sidra 29 we come 
across the .'^iddhanla view. Ilis i)hrishya on the r^idra 
has appeared to us unsatisfactory. .Vccordin.i,^ to it the 
word ‘tad’ occurrini^ in the aphorism stands for huddhi 
and not knowled'^e as interpreted bv RanKUUija and 
others. But the topic of the huddhi, as (ar as we see, 
has not been raised in any of the prec'edin^' stdras 
looked upon by liim as punHipaksJia-sulrds, If so, how 
are we to account for its sudden introduction ? In the 
immediately precedini^ accordin.i^ to his own inter 
pretation, the distinction between the individual soul 
and its quality consciousness ( ) has been pointed 

out. Even admitting for ari^mment's sake that in the 
immediately preceding aphorism, the distinction between 
the soul and bnddhi has been maintained, the sutra 29 
can then be taken as a reply to the same only and not 
^0 nil the preceding sutrns in which the question of the 
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minuteness of the soul has directly been discussed. On 
the Ollier hand, we lind the topic of the buddJii has 
subseiiuentl}^ lieen taken up in siitras 36 — 39, Adhwlya 
II, Pfida III. As ill the immediately preceding sulray 
the distinction between knower and knowledge has 
been taught, and as there are texts in the ScTiptures 
whic‘li can (itly raise Llie doubt as to why the knower 
has been c'alled knowledge in those texts, we are of 
opinion that the word 'tad’ stands for 'jnana and not 
for buddJii as contended by Sankara and his school. 

Acc’ording to Sankara, the iiKiividual soul has the 
ijualilies of for its principal cpialities. It is a 
knower and an enjoyer because of them. Its minuteness 
is due to them as well. As a matter of fact its 
knowership or individuality is a liclion. Owing to the 
transference of the ijualities of the buddhiy '' it becomes 
an individual -an agent. But what arc the ciualities 
of the buddhi ac'cording to Sanlcara ? Will, malice, 
jdeasure, pain etc,, are the ciualities of the buddhi 
according to him. Buddhi transfers these cjualities to 
the soul and makes it a minute agent though in 
reality it is all-pervading. Thus we see that 
Saiikaracharya endows buddhi with certain powers 
which are really foreign to it. But the buddhi is very 
fine matter according to Sankara and his school, and so 
it is didicult to see how it can possess the powers 
attributed to it by them. While combating the 


Ht*ro tilt* wurd ‘lnuldlfd lirts boon takon by Sankara in its 
\Nidost sense tor ‘antahkarana’ and not in it^ liniitod sense. 
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Samkhyas, the ijreat Sankara has said in many places 
that any unconscious object like the Fradhana 
of the Samkliyas can not possess any motive-power or 
will ( )^. If this is true of the Pradhfina of the 

Samkhyas, this is equally true of unconscious hud d hi. 
I 5 ut Sankara in his commentary to sutra II. 3. 29, does 
not hesitate to ascribe to it the powers of creating 
individuality or knowership and even of enveloping all- 
pervading ever-conscioiis Brahman f It is inconceivable 
how unconscious huddlii can have any such powers, t 
In sutras 36-39, Adhyaya 11 , Pfula III, it has been 
taught in unecpiivocal terms that the buddhi can not be 
regarded as karla on any account. If the buddhi is 
treated as kur/a or agent and not as karana or instrument 
tliere is undoubtedly ('.hange of designation. In such 
expressions as ‘ftsTR the word S'ijnana’ stands 

for the soul and not for the internal organ buddhi. t 

5T ft; I 5T 

1”— TfrF 

It may be contended i( the soul is really the agent 
bolli pleasant and unpleasant consequences cannot 
ensue. But the sulrakara points out that they can 
take place in consequence of the limited powers of the 

M*'— 
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individuiil soiil.^ ii' the hiiddhi held as /■(///(/ 

or ai^eiit, its instrumentality will disappear and it will 
become an a_<(ent ( Tin’s inversion of power is 

wholly unjustifiable, t 

igit fct^iii3js5qT^ sjfai- 

ftqsjg; ^irf i ii l”— 

Besides, tlie state ol‘ saniadht as taught in tlie 
V’edanta is possible only on the sup])osition that the 
individual soul is the ai^ent. h'or in the state ol saniadJn 
the individual soul realises its dill'erenc'e with Prakrili 
and its modilic'ations. I'lie huddJii beini; sinpdy a modi- 
fication ol Prakrdi cannot be the same as the in 
dividual soul which realises its dirference with J^rakrdi.X 
Acharya Sankara admits in his commentary thereto 
that in the above sidras^ the agency ofthe jiv a has been 
tau.eiht and not that ol the buddJu. But Sankara while 
commentiiii^ on sutra 11. |o, maintains that in siu‘h 

texts as ci^^' tlie a.i^enev of the buddh: luis been 

referred to, and that the inversion of power does not 
really take place if we take the buddh i lor the ai^^ent.si 

' i" 9 1^1 
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Thus \vc see tiuiL Siiiikani even li^oes the ivaath ol l\’* 
phiininj^ away the rlear texts of the sutras in ai» evasive 
luaniier ior the sake of his precanieeived tuivaita llieorv. 
13adarayana holds that the /dv/ is the ai^eiit and not 
the buddhi. Hut Sankara virliiallv oj)p()ses liiin and 
siys that the biiddlii is the ai^ent and not the 
Tut whom are we to follow — the siihakiua or the 
h/iasliyakiira 'i It is incuinhent on the bhashyakai a to 
hriii” out cle.uiy and eonsistentlv the ineaninj^s ol' the 
w ithout addiiu; aiu thinit whii'h has ne\'er been 
intended by the ttkani. Tut when w'e see that 

the bhashyakara says anvthiui^ which has never been 
iiitended l)\' the s'/t/nikani^ his interpretation must 
he rejected, however learned and scholarly it niav 
appear. Maxing rei^ard to siu'h I'ar-feU'hed and indirect 
interj)retation.^, Siee-Chaitanya ol \avadvi])a — one of 
the great teacheis of tlu‘ world, rightlx' ()l)serves w’ith 
refereiu’e to the bbiisf/yii of Saidvaracharya : 

“1 understand tin* meanings ol the udrds w'hic'h 
are clear but \ our interpretations c-onfuse me. It is 
the diitN' <jf the bh i^liyakni n to biing out the meanings 
of the Milras i)ut the bhashy,* you cite instead ol 
clearing them up rather hides them.’'' 

We hax e said ai)ove that kncnvledge is but a state 

" I 

>qi<Gqf TjfiT II 
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a!' the kno s(r and that knowledge as such is incon- 
ceivable ‘ ',';^'l\iout a knower. But according to Acharya 
Sankara knowershij) is created by the qualities of the 
Imddhiy but knowledi^e cannot be so created. If it i^ 
possible for the (jualities of the buddJii to create knower- 
ship we do not see why it is impossible for them to 
cTeate knowledi^e as well. As a matter ol (act it is 
not possible for tliem to create either knowership or 
knowkidii^e, for the huddhi is a('c:ordin,o‘ to liis own 
admission unconscious. Further, the (]ualities of the 
buddhi, a(H:ordin,i^ to Sankara, can hide the true nature 
of all-pervading* Brahman who is pure knowledi^e, and 
make Him appear as so many knowers and enjoyers. 
Nathamuni — a teaclier of the Visishtadvaita School 
anterior to Ramanuja cogently points out \( avidyu is so 
very powerful as to hide tlie true nature of Brahman 
there cannot possibly be anything wlnk'li c'an make Him 
free from it. If you contend that the Divine vision — 
that "Brahman is knowledge’ can make Him free from 
(widvaj then you ])ractically make Brahman an object 
ol divine vision which is an impossibility according to 
your own theory. 

’IT I 
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11”— Nathainuni 
quoted in Sreebhashya to sutra I. i. i. 
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This much about untenableness ol Sankara's inter- 
pretation. On the contrary, we prefer the followin^y 
interpretation of the sutra. The immediately preccdiiii^ 
sutra while pointini^ to the distinction between knower 
and knowledge raises a difficulty as well. If there is in 
reality distinction between knower and knowled,<,^c% 
why in somtj texts has knowledi^e been spoken of as 
knower ? The sutra in question removes the difliculty 
by pointinc: out that as all-wise Brahman is called 
knowledge because it is His essential attribute so the 
jiva — the knower is called knowledi^e because knowledge 
is its essential attribute. Ramanuja, Sreekantha, and 
Baladeva have interpreted the sutra in the above way 
and we are decidedly of opinion it is the direct and 
true interpretation of the same. 

5. Sankarficharya’s interpretations of the siitras 30 
and 31, appear to us forced. According to him, tlie 
sutra 31 teaches that alman stands enveloped by the 
upadhi of the buddhi till the attainment of final release. 
We have shown above that the immediately preceding 
isulra has nothiTig to do with the cpialities of the buddhi 
and hence it is not possible to interpret it in the above 
way. Further, under Sankara's interpretation we have to 
take the word 'atman’ occurring in the sulra in an un- 
usual sense for ^buddhi.' In our opinion the sutra sini})Iy 
supports the immediately preceding sulra by pointing 
out that as knowledge is the inseparable attribute of 
the knower it can fairly be regarded as knowledge. 
The sutra 31, according to Sankara, teaches that 
as the virile power though potentially present in 

12 
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a child becomes manifest in youth, so the qualities of 
the buddhiy potentially existing in the state of deep 
sleep and senselessness, become manifest when the 
jiva is awake. If the qualities of the buddhi are mere 
iictidns when true knowledge is attained it is difficult to 
see how they can exist as the seed of avidya in the 
state of deep sleep when, according to Sankara, the jiva 
attains unity with the Highest and thus reaches the 
state of true knowledge.* It appears to us that the 
sulra only explains by reference to virile power the 
lact that if knowledge is an essential and invariable 
attribute of a knower how there can be its temporarx^ 
absence in the state of deep sleep and senselessness. 

6. The interpretation of the sutra 32 as given by 
Sankara is not satisfactory either. According to him, 
the soul is all-pervading consciousness. But through the 
upadhi of the buddhi it becomes minute and limited. 
Hence in his opinion on the admission of the agency of 
the buddhi the difiiculty as to the perpetual presence or 
perpetual absence of consciousness is cured. But we 
think that Ramanuja has rightly pointed out that the 
defect is not cured on the admission of the agency of 
the buddhi. All-pervading soul having its connexion 
with all the organs internal or external at the 
same time and there being no other principle to limit 
this perpetual connexion, the theory of perpetual 
presence or perpetual absence of consciousness becomes 
inevitable. Antahkarana being only an unconscious 


Vide Sankara’s coinmontarios to sutras 1. 1. J) and IV. 4. Id. 
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instrument cannot possibly limit this perpetual presence 
or absence. 

7. The sutra 49 as interpreted by Sankara seems to 
be rar-fetclied as well. According to him, though the 
soul is all-pervadin.^‘, the upadhis are minute. The jiva 
bein^ enveloped by the upadhis becomes limited in its 
sphere of work. Hence there cannot arise any confusion 
rej^ardinej work or fruits of work amoufj the innumerable 
jiviu so limited by the iipadhiis. But we donot think 
that the real difficulty is avoided on the theory of 
Sankara. Accordinn^ to Sankara, the iipadhis are limited 
and minute. If so, it is difficult to see how they can 
limit Brahman — the all-pervading principle of knowledge 
and truth. But according to Ramanuja, Bakuleva, 
Sreekantha, and others, the jivas being minute and 
different in different bodies, there cannot arise any 
confusion with regard to work or fruits of work. Their 
interpretation seems to the point. 

8. The sutra 48 as commented on by Sankara is 
beside the |) n'nt. The word *abh(isa occurring in the 
aphorism is taken by him to mean prativiinva. We 
donot say that the word cannot mean pralivimva. But 
the point ti; be considered is whether we ought to 
interpret the word in the way Sankara does having 
regard to the context. We have seen above that 
according to sutra 17, the jiva is eternal and indestructi- 
ble, according to sutra 18 it is a knower, according to 
sutras 29 and 30, knowledge is its essential and 
inseparable attribute. In sutras 43, 44 and 45, the 
jiva has been shown to be the eternal amsa (part) of 
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Braliman, and the relation in which it stands to 
Brahman is one of difference and non-difference But it 
becomes a reflection all on a sudden in sutra 50 ! We 
do not think that it is possible to make the jiva a 
pralivimva without doiii" violence to the aphorisms 
noted above. According to sutra 29 as understood by 
Sankara, the qualities of the bmidJii make the jiva what 
it is. But in sutra 50 as interpreted by Sankara, it is 
the reflection of Brahman. In the former case, superim- 
position takes place from the side of the buddhi and 
in the latt(‘r from the side of Brahman. The former 
doctrine is technically known as ^Avaccheda-vadd and 
the latter as ^Pralivimva-vadd , Sankara in his commen- 
tary has in most places advocated the former theory 
but has occasionally advocated the latter as well. It is 
not possible to reconcile both these theories which seem 
to be of opposed nature. Hence it is difficult to see 
how Sankara can consistently preacli both of these 
theories in one and the same breath. 

Rupa Gosvamin of Bengal in his memorable work 
^^Shal-sandarbhd' has refuted these theories. According 
to Sankara and his school Brahman is beyond all 
relations. So it is not possible for Him to be limited 
by the qualities of the bnddhi. Further, Brahman who 
is, according to them, attributeless, all-pervading, and 
formless cannot possibly have any reflection or reflected 
image. One who is attributeless cannot have any 
connexion with the upadhis or limiting adjuncts, one 
who is all -pervading and formless cannot have any 
reflection. Luminaries limited in space have reflection ; 
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but all-pervading a/iasa or ether being invisible can 
have nothing of the kind. 

“ficr 

I f^- 
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Acharya Baladeva — a well-known thinker of the 
same s.'hool rightly observes tluit scholars have shown 
the al)surdiLy of the T/if'o?y on the ground 
that what is all -pervading cannot have any rellection 
and that of the Paricchvda TIu ory on the ground that 
what is beyond all relations cannot have any pariccheda 
or limiting adjunct.* On the Pariccheda Theory the 
jiva is Bralnnan limited by tlie upadhis or the qualities 
of the hud d hi. 

The upadJiLs limiting Brahman may be viewed as unreal 
or real. If they are held as unreal, they cannot possibly 
limit Brahman who is without attributes and beyond 
all relations. That whicli is unreal cannot limit one who 
is pure intelligence and without any touch of avidya. 
The qualities of the bnddhi limiting Brahman cannot be 
similar to the mistaking of a rope for a serpent or that 
of a shell for a silver. In these cases the things w’hich 

f^CIffTft ll”— ffit 
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produce the mistaken notion exist us a matter of fact. 
But the iipadhis limitini:^ Brahman by the very supposi- 
tion are unreal and non-existent and so they cannot 
possibly produce any mistake of similar nature. If we 
take them as real even then they cannot possibly limit 
Brahman who is self-luminous and beyond all connec- 
tions. One who is rx hypolhcsis beyond all relations 
cannot possibly be limited by the upadhis unreal or 
real. On the Pralhimha Theory, the jiva is the reflec- 
tion of Brahman. Brahman is like the sun, and the 
jiva is like its reflection in water. The sun is a lumi- 
nary limited in sjiace and so can have reflection. But 
Brahman, according to Sankara and his school, is all- 
pervading, invisible, and without attributes. Hence He 
cannot possibly have any reflection. It does not seem 
probable that the sulrakara has formulated any theory 
in sutra 50, which is physically impossible. Having 
regard to the context it appears to us that as in the 
sutra under review, the word *a/jJiasa^ can only mean 
*hclva!)hasa* or fallacious argument, the theory that the 
souls are all-pervading and many as promulgated by 
Kapila and others has been controverted in the same. 

9. There is hardly any difference among the 
commentators with regard to the meaning of the 
aphorism 43. The aphorism briefly teaches the 
relation in which jivatman stands to Paramatman. 
There are some texts of the Srutis in which the 
difference between the jiva and the Highest Lord has 
been indicated. There are other texts which establish 
their non-dift'erence. The members of a certain sakha 
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of the Atharva-veda even tlie length of regarding the 
slaves, fishermen, and others as Brahman. Bfidaniyana 
witli a view to reconrile all these seemingly conllieting 
texts concludes that the jiva is to be viewed as amsa 
or part of Brahman. He does not stop here but goes 
further. He supports his position by reference to the 
Sruli and Smrili. The Clihandogya Sriiti regards all 
beings animate or inanimate as the foot of Brahman.* 
The word 'pad a occuring in the Mantra, according to 
Sankaia, means 'amsa and tlie words 
mean all beings living and non-living. Hence it follows 
that tile Srif/i views all the jivas as ^/;;/,sy7.s‘ of Brahman. 
The Smriti teaches the same lesson. The (leeta views 
the jiva as the eternal part of God.f So the sutra 43 
in clear terms inculcates tliat the jiva is the eternal 
affisa of Brahman. Sankara states in the concluding 
portion of his commentary to sutra 11. 3. 43, that as 
the sparks are non-different from the file in the matter 
of heat, so is the jiva from tlie Lord in the matter of 
consciousness. Hence as there is both difference and 
non-difference between the jiva and the Lord, the 
jiva is to l)e regarded as the amsa of the Lord. 

But Sankara contends that as a Being without any 
form cannot have any part in the literal sense of the 
term, by part we mean ‘part as it were'.t Thus we 
see that Sankara cannot take the sa/ra as it is but 


t 1”— ui'® 
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he has to add ^ivd in order to get his own view out 
Q^ \^\t^ sulra. If by ^anisa' the really meant 

'aw^a ivd be ('ould have easily added ^ivd alter 
^ainsa^ in the si/lra. The fact that he does not do so, 
shows tluit it is not his real intention. When it is 
possible to interpret an aphorism consistently and 
satisfactorily witlioiit adding anything to it, it is to be 
regarded as its best interpretation. But Sankara does 
notliing of the kind. The context of the sntra shows 
that it is the ()l)je(t of the siitra to regard the jiva as 
the primal')' part of Brahman. The sutra refers to 
the texts enjoining both difference and non -difference 
between tlie jiva and the Lord and on that basis 
concludes that the jiva is the of the Lord. That 
there is reference to the non-difference between the 
jiva and the Lord which is the state of true knowledge 
according to Sankara conclusively proves that it 
is the object of the sulrakara to view the jiva as the 
mu/xhya (primary) I'lart of Brahman. Further, in the 
sutra 11. 3. 45, there is reference to the text of the 
Smriti wiiich regards the jiva as the eternal amsa of 
the Lord. But how can the jiva be viewed as the 
mukhya awsa of the Lord ? In reply the sutrakara 
points out in sutras 46-47, that the jiva is the mukhya 
part of the Lord just as a ray is a part of the sun. Just 
as a ray of light is the amsa or part of the sun, so is 
the jiva that of the Lord. As Ramanuja puts it. 
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The sutrakara conceives of the relation of the jiva 
to tlie Lord as one between a ray of liii[ht to its 
sourc'e, but the hhashvakara will have us believe 
that it is to be conceived as one of a spark to its 
source (lire). The relation of a ray to its source is 
not of transient nature, but that of a spark to its 
source is. (?onseqiientlv we see that in view of 
his })rec'oncei\ed advaila theory, Sankara has done no 
inconsiderable violence to the clear aphorisms of 
Krishna-dvaipavana. 

10. In sutra 1 . i. 30, Acharya Sankara notices a 
clear statement of his doctrine of the absolute unity 
of the SellA Ihil we fail to see how the aphorism 
supports the ((d\Hvta theory as ])ro])ounded by Sankara. 
Acc()rdin|:j[ to Acharya Sankara and his scLool, the 
soul in its of true knowled.i^e ([idraniarlha) is above 
all specific C(\i:>nitions and distinctions. The fact that 
Indra declares that he is the omnisc'ient Self and asks 
Pratardana to worship and meditate on him as immor- 
tal proves that he did not attain the stai^^e of abso- 
lute cocmition in Sankara’s sense, fie further calls 
him the killer of Tvashtra and others. It is difficult 
to see how it is possible for one reach ini^ absolute 
identity to do all these acts. Sankara suf^.i^^ests that 
as Indra bec'ame God Himself, such evil ac ts as the 
killini)^ of Tvastra did not affect him. Sankara’s 

( Jfo ^1^0) fsqjfqqT 1”— cnnijiirntarv tu 'iitru 
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explanation, it appears to us, misses the real point. 
One who has attained absolute cognition can have 
no knowledge of this plienomenal world. It is to him 
a mere fiction—it is altogether non-existent. If such 
a person can act, then he must be supposed to act with 
reference to something which has cx hypothesis altoge- 
ther vanislied. But Indra even after the attainment 
of his absolute cognition is found to instruct and 
even to do evil acts. Tin's shows that Indra did not 
reach the stage of absolute identity in Sankara’s 
sense. Similar remarks are applicable to Vamadeva. 
Vamadeva is said to have declared that he became 
Manu and even the sun. Vamadeva by his own words 
recognises Manu and the sun as entities different 
from him. But one attaining absolute cognition, 
according to Sankara, has nothing to experience. If 
so, how can V^'amadeva be said to have attained 
absolute cognition ? Jesus of Nazareth teaches that 

and my father are one.'^* We learn from the account 
of Porphyry — the pupil and biographer of Plotinus 
that he attained complete union with the Good or 
God on four occasions in his life. We meet with the 
account of complete union with God in the Lives 
of the Sufi Saints as well. The Sufi poet Khusraii 
says : 

*'Let no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from Thee, and Thou from me. ’t 


• 8. flolin, 10, JK). 
t Vide Sell, Faith of Islam p. 112. 
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But none of these cases, to our mind, is one of 
absolute cognition. One who attains absolute cogni- 
tion, if any such state is really attainable, cannot 
possibly narrate his experience. The fact that the seer 
can relate his experience, that he can instruct and act, 
proves that the seer has not reall)' reached the state of 
absolute cognition as taught by Sankara. But if tliese 
are not cases of absolute identity what are they ? Why 
do then the teachers allude to their identity with God ? 
The religious teachers of the world reler to their 
oneness with God because they see (jod in all 
things and all things in God, — because they lose them- 
selves in (jod like a drop of water in an o(‘ean and are 
joined unto God as one spirit. Tliey experience all in- 
cluding himself as Giod — nothing but God. As the power 
of seeing even in that stage is retained by the saints 
it cannot be called one of absolute identity. It is 
rather one of identity-in-diff'erence. Bhakla Pralhada 
on experiencing such a state observes : “Since the 
Infinite One exists in all things, I am also none other 
than He ; all things proceed from me, I am all things 
and all things exist in me who am eternal."* 

II. In the Vakyanvayad hikar ana wii Qom^ across 
the reasons as to why in certain texts of the Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad the individual souls have been looked 
upon as the Highest Self. The views of three ancient 
teachers have been mentioned in that connection. 

Ilf'— 
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According to Acharya ARmariithya^ tlie promise con- 
veyed in the hitter portion of the text to the effect 
that 'when the Siilf is known all this is known’ becomes 
meaningless unless the individual souls are looked upon 
as the Highest Self. According to Acharya Aiuiulowi^ 
in the initial statement the individual soul has been 
regarded as the Highest Self on the ground that after the 
attainment of (inal release it appears in his own form 
as the Highest Sell. Acctording to Kasahri/snay 

as interpreted by Sankara, the individual soul has been 
viewed as the Highest Self as He Himself abides in tlie 
form of the individual self. But Ramanuja and others 
take Kasakritsna to say that the individual self being 
the body or ^7//:// of Brahman and Brahman being its 
self or ruler, Brahman abides within it as its self or 
ruler. Brahman being the self or ruler of the jicay 
Jiva has been viewed as the Highest Self. All the 
commentators including Sankara accept I\asahn'/s?ia\^ 
view as the .siddhanla view. 1 am surprised to find that 
Sankara rejects Aadulomf s view, in his commentary 
to snlra I. 4.22, as not being in keeping with the spirit 
of the A/7.sV;77.s\ But in his commentary to .s7///y7 IV. 
4.7, he has but given his full support to the view 
oi Audulo)fii holding that the released after the linal 
release appear only in the form of pure undifferentiated 
consciousness.’^ Audulomi practically maintains the 
same view in both of these places. It is difficult to see 

^ if’— 
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why Sankara rejects him in one place and supports him 
in another. We liave seen above that Badarfiyana in 
siitra II. 3. 43 lias called the individual soul 
of Brahman and has supported his \iew by citing texts 
from the MiDilra-varna and Snirili. h'urtl.er, in 
siilra II, 3. 17 the jiiui has been viewed as eternal^ 
in SNira II. 3.18 as knower, and in si/lras II. 3. 19 27 
as very minute. In face of all thesci aphorisms, I think 
it hardly possible to interpret sn/ra 1. 4. 22 in the way 
Sankara lias done it. 1 'he word occurs in the 

aphorism. The word means ‘permanent dwellini'.’ 
Acharya Sankara views tliis ‘permanent dwellin,',^' as 
one in the form of the individual soul and thus notices 
in the sn/ra an enunciation of his own view that it is 
nothino' but the unmodified Hi<(hest Self. But Ramanuja, 
Sreekanlha, Ximvarka, and others explain as 

Lord’s permanent dwellini^ within the individual soul, 
as related in the anlaryami-brahwana. We do not 
say that the word cannot lia\e the meanin^^ 

ascribed to it bv Sankara, but so much must be uri^ed 
in favour of the latter interpretation that in five other 
places where tlie words and occur in 

the SulnUy they have invariably been taken to mean 
dwelling or non-dwelling within some tiling."^ For 

* 1. if’— 

if’— 
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tile reasons stated above we are unable to side with 
Sankara.* 

12. According to Acharya Sankara in sutra I. i. 13 
the distinction between the enjoying soul and Brahman 
has been recognised in the sphere of vyavaliara only 
and in the immediately next sutra 14 which teaches the 
nomdifference of cause and effect and as such the 
falsity of the world of eifects shows beyond doubt that 
no such distinction obtains in the sphere of paramarlha 
or true knowledge. Sankara is almost single in his 
intei jiretation of the .S7///Y? 14. According to most of 
the commentators, the sutra simply points to the 
non-difference of cause and effect and not to the falsity 
or absence of one of the terms. In Sankara's opinion, 
the sutrakara by his reference to the words 
'arambhana and the like expressly treats the cause as 
real and the world of effects consisting of sentient and 
non-sentient beings as mere names based upon words. 
Ramanuja, to my mind, very pertinently observes that 
if one term is treated as false, the talk of non-difference 
becomes an absurdity. A thing cannot be non-different 
from another which is unreal and as such non-existent. 
If something false or non-existent may be considered as 
non-dilTerent from something true or existent, then 
anything may be non-different from anything false 
or true. In such a case the necessity of treating 
Brahman as true and the phenomenal world as false 
does not arise. It equally serves our purpose if we 

ViiU‘ Dr, riiihaut. Introduction, S. B. E. Vol. XXIV. 
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treat Brahman as lalse and the phenomenal world as 
true. 

; ?ihh ?rf?T sum: 

^ ^Tg 1”— '5fri ’^tvn’q 

We are decidedly of opinion that the words bet^dnning 
with the ^arambhana’ and the like ot the Chhandogya 
Upanishad do not teach the Talsit)^ of the phenomenal 
world. All that they teach is that the effect is the 
cause under a dilfereiit lorm and as such is non-different 
from it. Pots, jars etc., are indeed modilications of the 
earth but the material out of which they are formed is 
nothing but the earth, and as such they are non-different 
from it, though their modilications may be regarded as 
mere words based upon speech. Let us take an example 
from modern science. The science ol chemistry tells us 
that hydrogen and oxygen when chemically combined 
produce water. But when water is decomposed we get 
nothing but hydrogen and oxygen. Hence we can 
rightly view water as non-different from hydrogen and 
oxygen. But by asserting that water is non-different from 
hydrogen and oxygen we do not imply that the effect 
water is false and that the cause hydrogen and oxygen 
is only true. What we imply thereby is that hydrogen 
and oxygen may under certain conditions take the form 
of water and as such may be viewed as non-different 
from them. Consequently we see no valid reason to 
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hold that the antra teaches that the effect is false and 
that the cause only is true. 

Acharya Sankara in his coniinentary to the sulra 
says that in the Sruti texts beginning with the words 
arawbluDia and tlie like, it has been taught tliat this 
phenomenal world is false and the jiva is nothing but 
Brahman. When the conventional knowledge of multi- 
plicity ceases, the distiiiction between the ruler and the 
ruled passes awa}'. Agency, work, and fruits of work 
can have no meaning from the standpoint of true 
knowledge. Knowledge derived from the Sastrasy 
and the distinction between the master and disciple 
are meaningless as well. Sankara further points 
out that Brahman can be called all-knowing and 
all-powerful only with reference to this phenomenal 
world of mayay but no such distinction obtains 
in the sphere of para mar I ha or true knowledge 
which is above all distinctions created by niaya.* 
These are the express conclusions drawn by Sankara 
from the premises of non-difference between cause and 
effect formulated by the aulrakara. We are decidedly 
of opinion that Sankara has said much that has 
never been dreamt of by the antrakara. The sntrakara 
has expressly taught that knowledge regarding Brahman 
can be had from the Sastras alone. But Sankara 
adds that the knowledge derived from the Sastras 
and knowledge of the acharyas or seers of the Sastras 
being based on multiplicity are false as well. If so, 

* Vide vSankanfs comint*iitary to sutra fl. 1. 14. 
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where are we to stand ? How arc we to have any 
knowledge regarding Brahman who is beyond all other 
proofs ? The Sfistras, accordig to Sankara, ('an not 
testify to any thing lying beyond multiplicity. So they 
can not possibly establish the existence of Brahman, 
much less the existence of any absolute all -pervading 
consciousness alluded to by Sankara as the state of 
paraniartJia or true knowledge. Acharya Ramanuja very 
pertinently observes that some thinkers hold that the 
arharyas and teachers are false, the Sashas are 
false, the rishis — the seers of the Sasl^as are false, and 
the knowledge from the Sahas is false as well, yet 
they are of opinion that the knowledge regarding 
Brahman and the fal>ity of this phenomenal world of 
multiplicity can be attained through these false 
Sastras ! 

firaiT, aiT^’ ^ 
ffrr ii”— Tfa 

The acharya sees the above difliculty and so he 
tries to meet it in his commentary to sutra II. i. 14. 
In one place he says that it is not true that such 
a state of absolute identity is really unattainable ; for 
the Chhandogya Sruti tells us that such a state was 
attained by Svelaketu.* In another part of his 
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commentary, he says tliat it is not unreasonable to hold 
that the state of absolute identity is attainable on the 
basis of the false Sastras. In his opinion as in the 
state of dream inij^, the thini^^s dreamt appear as true till 
the state of \vakin<( is attained, so all this eonventional 
knowledf^e holds ,<^mod till the state of absolute identity 
is attained. ' But we are afraid this is no answer to the 
point that we have raised. Kveii eoncedin,!^ that it is 
possible for the false Saslras to testify to this pheno- 
menal world of variety, it is not easy to see how they 
can testify to anythini^^ lyinj^^ beyond. Can anythin" 
in the state of dreaniiii" convey any knowledge with 
re)[tard to the state of wakiii" ? We humbly sii])nht that 
for the sake of his theory of absolute identity the "reat 
Sankara has been driven to an untenable position. If 
there is such a state as one of absolute identity, it is 
really unknowable. Xeither can tlie revealed texts nor 
the rishis nor the sa^es say anythin" ol it, tor they are all 
of the domain of multi|)licity.t In view of the above con- 
siderations, we are unable t(^ hold with Sankara and his 
school that in sutra II. 1.14, the falsity of the phenomenal 
world of variety has been ])romul"ated by the sutrakara 
from the standpoint of paramartha. We are further 
unable to support Sankara’s view to the ellect that in the 
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immediately preceding: sn/ra the distinction l)et\veen 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed has been maintained by 
tlie sidrakara in the s])here %[\iivahara only. It will 
ap])ear later on from onr discussion of the state of linal 
release ( Chapter VI., ) that the distinction between the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed continues in some shape or 
other even after the attainment of linal release. We 
are at one with Ximvarka, Baladeva, and others that 
in sutra II. i. 13, the distinction between the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed has been enunciated by the sutrakara 
,S^enerally without referenc'e to any particular state, and 
that in sutra II. i. 14, in opposition to the view of 
Kanada — that the effect is diflerent from the cause, 
it has been pointed out by the s'sulrdkara that the effect 
is non-different from the cause and that ori,i>[i nation, 
destruction, and so on, are merely different states of 
one and the same causal substaiu'e. 

We conclude from our short review of the principal 
sutras that according: to the Vedanta-sutras, the jivas 
are \'ery minute eternal knowers havini^ their seat in 
hridaxa and that they are to be vie weal as eternal 
amsas of Brahman just as the rays of li^dit are 
of a source of li.i^ht, and they are not in reality r)ne 
eternal all-jiervadin.f,^ conciousness a])])earinj^^ as many, 
owin<^ to the super-imposition of the f[ualities of the 
buiiiilii as maintained bv Sankara ami his s(‘hool. 
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Phenomenon of Sleep. 

It is tlie lot ol iill livinji; bcinirs to p;iss through the 
state of slec]). It has lessons ol its own. The Sutras 
oi' li.idar.iyana have ('iilled then). It is in}' object here 
to see what if any, it throws on the nature of 

the y/ca. riienoinenon of sleep consists of two states 
v/.t.f those of (Ireaniin,!^^ and dee]) sleep. The sutras 
1-6, Adhyaya III, IVida II, treat of the state of dream- 
in, Ac'cordinij to Acharya Sankara^ the lirst three 
raise the question whether the soul when dream- 
ini,^ can jiroduce anythint,^ real by its activity ana- 
lo,i(ous to that of the wakiiyi^^ state. The sutra 3, accord- 
ing to Sankara, answers the question in the negative 
by noting that the creations of dream are mere fictions 
and that they possess nothing in common with 
real objects.* Pointing to the unreality of the c reations 
of dream, the Sruti teac'hes that ‘there are neither 
chariots, nor horses, nor roads’. t Though the dreams 
are /;/qvcr, yet according to experts they have a pro- 
phetic character. The Acharya does not explain how 
the dreams which are viewed by him as mere lictions 
c'an have a prophetic character. A further question 
arises, — hoNV can the dreams be regarded as mere unreal 
creations of the scml having in view the fact that 
the soul according to Acharya Sankara is Brahman 
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Himself ? The Acharya meets the ohjeetion by sayini^ 
that in the s(Vfis(V\i state the soul's knowledge and 
power are limited by the npaJ/iis and as sueh it ran 
not jn'odiu'e anytliiiiy real. 

I3ut Ramanuja, Haladeva, Nimvarka, and others 
hold that tile abow-noted sti/ras do not deal wtih the 
(piesti(^n of the reality or unreality of the ereations ol the 
dream at all. In their opinion these sidras wvc meant for 
ascertaining whether the creations of the dream are due 
to the individual soul or tlui ITii^hest Lord. The third 
Sidra whic'h is taken by them also as the siddhanla sidra 
answers the (]iu*stion. It teac'hes that the creations 
of dream bein<^^ of a wonderful nature^ ('annot be 
effected by the individual soul. They also point out that 
as the real nature of the soul remains hidden owinii^ to 
the will of God and because of its connevion with the 
body, the individual soul cannot possibly create things 
dreamt in the dream. So they can only be rej^^anhul as 
the creations of the Hij>^hest Lord, hdirther^ accordin,<:( 
to the Upanishads and the experts, tin* dr(‘ams possess a 
projdietic sii^nilicance and as such tliey can hardly be 
the creations of the individual soul. The interprelation 
offered bv Ramanuja and others has the ad\'antaj'e of 
connecting the sutras more closely with each other and 
it further offers an explanation of the fact how the 
dreams can have a prophetic (piality as tauijht in the 
Scriptures, which is left altogether unexplained by 
Acharya Sankara and liLs school. 

• 1”— ffer 
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Bfidarayana next deals with the state of deep sleep 
in sutras 7.9. In the first place, it is taught that in the 
state of deep sleep tlie individual soul abides within 
Brahman in the nadis and in the piiritat which is 
the covering of the ^hridpadma ! ' The nadis and the 
purital may respectively be compared to the palace and 
the bed-stead, and Brahman to the bed itself. In fact 
Brahman is the direct abode of the soul in the state of 
deep sleep. As Ramanuja puts it, — 

I i”— 

The next sutra - declares that Brahman being the 
direct place of deep sleep, the souls awake from him 
too. Though they abide in Brahman during deep sleep 
they know not that they do so. 

The next sutra intimates us that the soul rousing 
from sleep realises itself as the same self that went 
to sleep. It connects the present with the past and 
recollects that it is the same self that went to 
sleep and rouses from the same state. As the Sruii 
puts it,— ‘AVhether it is tiger, lion, crow, boar, worm, 
grasshopper, gnat, or mosquito, it returns as the 
self-same entity after deep sleep."' ^ 

4. “?T ^ qr qr ^z\ qr qi ^ 
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Acharya Sankara in his bbashya to tlie last .^utra 
admits that the jiva does not attain absolute identity 
with the Highest in the state oi' deep sleep. The 
iipadhi which hinds down tlie jiva to the samsara 
staf^e does exist ]ioteiitial]y even in the state of deep 
sleep. 

^ 1”— Sankara's bliasliya 

to sutra III. 3. () 

It seems to us that here the Acliarya evidently 
forqets wliat he has said in different places of his 
bJiasJiya. He has indicated in iinecpii vocal terms in 
some places of his well-known hhashya that in the 
state of deep sleep the connexion of the jiva with the 
upadhis ceases and it attains unity with the True. He 
has even compared the state of deep sleep to that of 
final release and has noted that in both these states 
there is entire absence of specific cognition. The 
following passages culled from different places of his 
bbashya will lend sup])ort to our contention. 

“5: ffSTi: 

1” — Sankara’s bhashya to sutra I. 1.9 

WWfk ^fq^WT* 
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(?o 8I«14) ?f?T I 

i”— Sankara’s bhashya to 

sutra IV. 4. 16 

In the first passage cited above, the Acharya says 
that in the state of deep sleep the connexion of the 
soul with the upadhis ceases and that it is merged in 
tile True. In tlie second passai^^e it lias been held 
tliat the stale of deep sleep and that of final release 
aij^ree in tlie fact of the want of special co, ignition. The 
Acharya lias said nothin,!^ there by whi(‘li one state 
can be distinguished from the other. But Sankara in his 
commentary to sutra III. 2. 9, tells us that the seed 
of avidya is retained even in the state of deep sleep. 
But in the state of deep sleep as in that of moksha 
as there is entire absence of special cognition, how and 
in what can a pers(>n profoundly sleeping retain the 
seed of avidva on account of which, accordin«[ to the 
Acharya, the wakinii[ takes place ? We have learnt 
in more tlian one place that this universe is a mere 
fiction from the standpoint oi' />{7ranmr//i(i just like a 
ro|ie mistakenly identified with a serpent and that an 
absolutely homogeneous sleep-like consciousness is 
the only truth and that the principle of niaya which 
is taken by him as the cause of this universe of appear- 
ances is neither ysnl nor a.mf. The Acharya has 
nowhere indicated in what way the principle of 
maya stands related to Brahman. Hence it is not 
improper to inquire, where does the seed of avidya, 
which developes into individuality in the waking state, 
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lie durin" deep sleep ? It cannot of course rest in the 
Highest Lord, who is according to the Acharya with- 
out any taint of maya. It cannot abide in the jiva, 
for the jiva is its own product Then it must lie with 
its own self. If it is taken to lie with the principle of 
maya itself, which is according to Sankara, something 
unspeakable, incapable of being characterised either as 
sat or asal, we are forced to admit the existence of a 
second principle over and above Brahman. ICven 
conceding that it can lie with its own self as the seed 
of avidya^ we may further ask, how c‘an that seed of 
avidya, turn one who has become the True during deep 
sleep into the untrue in the shape of an individual 
in liis waking state ? All these (piestions have ))een 
left unsolved by Sankara. Again, act'ording to the 
Acharya tlie soul is merged in the 'fruc during deep 
sleep. Xow the (piestion is, if it once becomes the 
True bv shaking off all egoism wlnVli is the essence of 
avidya^ how can it come to possess it in the waking 
state ? Perhaps it will be replied that it comes to 
possess it in the way it came to possess it before. But 
we are afraid this is no re])ly. What we want to 
know is, if God is altogether beyond all multiplicity 
and limitation, how can He come to be limited by 
avidya ? It may be replied that as He is all-powerful 
He can cause Himself to be limited by maya. But 
as Sankara regards all-powerfulness as a sort of 
limitation on the part of Brahman in the paramarthika 
state, so the point raised really remains unsolved 
under the system of Sankara. Ramunuja and others, 
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on the other hand, maintain that even in the state ol 
deep sleep tlie soul does not lose its individuality. Only 
the temporary suspension of the manifestation of 
the individuality takes place durinsf deep sleep. For 
anythin!;^ \vhi('h is lost for ever cannot be re,e[ained. On 
awaking from sleep we remember that ‘Sve slept well, 
but we were unconsc’ious/^ This shows that absolute 
identity is not attained during deep sleep as Acharya 
Sankara and liis school seem to contend. Further, if 
the state of deep sleep is really alike the state of final 
release, the Sastras enjoining moksha become meaning- 
less. During deep sleep the jiva does not put away the 
bondage of maya, for in that case awakening becomes 
impossible. The jiva having no connexion with 
sense-organs or their objects during deep sleep neither 
knows itself nor anything else. It seems that it has 
been destroyed, so to speak. But on the other hand, 
the released {miikta) issues forth as at man and is joined 
unto the Highest as one spirit. He sees God in all 
things, and all things in God and goes on enjoying His 
bliss for ever. Thus there is great difference between 
the state of deep sleep and that of mnkti, 

*Tt wqfH, 
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We are at one witli the Acliarya. W e are decidedly 
of opinion that the state of deep sleep gives no support 
to the adviata theory held by Acharya Sankara. Prof. 
K. C. Bhattacharya’s remark that the ^tlie psycliology 
of waking, dream, and dreamless sleep constitutes the 
pivot of the Vedantic system', if at all true, is true, 
only with rel'erence to the system of Sankara which 
he has in view * 


• Vi(l«‘ Pn»f. K. Bliattacliarya's Sindd.^ in 

V f(kintism, p. 1. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The State of Mnkii or Pinal Release. 

Not only tho Vedanta but all tlie religious Scriptures 
of the world promise to their adherents a state of 
beatitude in some form or other. The ^Kin^dom of 
heaven/ accordini^ to St. Paul, h‘s not meat and drink/ 
but is hM^diteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ ^ Muhammad affords hopes of eternal happiness 
to believers in God. The world of God’s beauty and 
bliss is the Paradise, accordini^ to Haliz of Persia, and 
the beholdini( of that beauty for ever constitutes the 
highest end of man.- The state of final release — 
* nirvana preached by Buddha -the ever-a wake, is not 
merely a void but is one of positive bliss. D ha nun a- 
pada^ an authoritative work on Buddhism, states 
in uneciuivocal terms that the bhihshn.^ free from 
desires, tranquil in heart, and fully realising the truth 
of religion obtain superhuman joy. ' In the state of 
niohsha, according to the Jainas, the soul robes itself 
in the body of bliss and yet retains its own individuality 

1 . UmiiiJMs, II, 1 7. 

2. “Ni'Cfssarv tti all rn'atinii llu' l>rhnMini;‘ <•!' I’liy 
hoaiUy and bi'anti'niisnos. Nay. an rnjniiictl duty to all an.ijjoK is 
till' vit'wiuLj: nf Tliy fact*." 

(Marko's I’ranslation, l)i\anl-Il;di/., ()dt‘ MtU. 
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as a conquering But out of the six ancient schools 
of Indian philosophy tliree at least— the Sankhya, the 
Yoga, and the Xyaya seem to conceive of the state ol' 
tinal release as a negative state — as one of pure in- 
telligeiu'e where there is absence of all specilic' cognition. 
According to the Sankhya school, the state of final 
release consists in complete detachment of the Pnrnsha 
from Prakriti and in (.‘oncentration of the Pnrnsha in 
Himself.- It has rightly been ])ointed out by Bakuleva 
that the state of final release as preached by Kapila is a 
negative state. • Similar remark is equally applicable to 
the state of final release of the Yoga school as well.’^ 
According to the Xyaya school on the attainment of 
tatva-j liana, suffering, transmigration, desires, evils, and 
false knowledge cease one alter another, and the final 
release results in consequence. ' The final release of the 
Xyaya school according to the ancient commentator 
VYitsyayana consists in renunciation of all the jdeasures 
of this life, and in the non-acceptance of, or indifference 

1. Uai .Iain, l\cy nf K M(»\\l»‘<lL;f, j>. TlUI. 
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to, any rewards in the life to come. Thus it is also a 
ne):yativ(; state. Accordirif^^ to the Vaiseshika school, the 
soul on tile a('(iuisition of true knowledi^^e reaches an 
uncons(‘ious state like that of a stone. ^ Of course the 
Sankliva and the Xyaya systems refer to the manifesta- 
tion of the soul in its own form of pure intelliircnce 
after (inal refease. But as tliere is absence of all sjiecilic 
coi^mition in that hii^diest state too, which is called 
by them kdivalya or ahmeness, it is hardlv anythinij 
more than a neiL^Mtive state.- The state of linal release 
as enunciated by Jaimini is undoubtedly as a ])ositive 
state. Accordini^^ to him in the state ol mohsJia one 
not only frees himself from all the siifferiiii^s ol life 
but attains positive bliss.”* Accordini^^ to Sankara, the 
state of linal release as taui^ht in the Brahmab-sutras is 
one of pure intellif’*en('e— the state of absolute identity 
with Brahman in which there is absence of all specific 
coi^nition. But accordiiu: to the Vaishnava schools 
and the Saiva school of Sreekantha, the Brahma-sutras 
pniclaim that moksha is but a state of pure bliss. With 
these iireliminarv observations let us pass on to the 
consideration of the suli as. 

qqjqW l” — ifcT 
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Tlie last IVula ol the Bralinia-siitras deals with the 
state (d' tlie released. We liiul there that the released 
haviiii^^ obtained the Highest sell, puls awav all hon- 
dai^e and issues Idrth as n/niaii which is its true nature 
and sees all in Bralnnan and Brahman in all. The 
siitra 4 is a highly contested one." The plain meaning 
of the snfra is that the niukhi realises hiniselt as 
one with Brahman. According; to Sankara, the aphorism 
points to the state of wukli as oik* of absolute unity 
with Brahman. But accordin<( to the Vaishnava sc'hools 
and the Sai\a school ol Sret‘K:ir1 ha, it does nothine^ 
of the kind. .\ccordin,i,^ to them, all that it teaches 
is that tile released attains unity in nature with 
Brahman and so ^ees all in oiU‘iu;ss with Him. 
Accordin,i( to St. Paul, a true Christian “that is joined 
unto the Lord is ofu spinl.*'^ But he suhseijuently 
e.xplains how a true Christian can i)e reyuirded as one 
spin/ or spiritual bodw He savs lhat kis the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the membeis of 
that one body, beiny^ many are <'ne body : so also is 
Christ.”: Hence acc'ordinrr to St. Paul, a true Chris 
tian attains unit\' with tlie Lord as (hk sptril only as a 
member or amsn of the Lord. The (jeeta— a work of 
undoubted authority expresses in ('lear terms what the 
released experiences when it reaches the hTernal. It 
teaches that when the becomes the Lternal he 


t 1. ( '"|•intlliall-, U. 1 7. 

J 1 . ( '-triiuliiaii'. 1 1 ' 2 . 
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realises the (livcrsilied existence orbein|;^s as rooted in 
One, and spreading forth from Him.'' The Bhagavata— 
which is treated as the true Bhashya to tlie Sidras by the 
Vaishnavas ol Beni^al imparts but the same lesson. It 
says tliat he is the best amoni^ the bJiaktas who sees 
all beini^s in the Lord and the Lord in all beinj^s. Thus 
we see that when a devotee is joined unto the Lord 
as o)i( spirit^ his |)Ower of Divine vision does not pass 
away. So it hardly lends support to advaitisin in 
Sankara’s sense. I'he a])horisms following lend support 
but to the view we take. I'he .s7//;77 declares that 
the released attains non-division with Brahman. But 
in what does that non-division consist ? Accordinsj 
to Jaimini, the released attains unity in respect of 
auspicious attributes such as freedom from sin, truthful- 
ness of intention, and so on. Audiilomi holds that the 
muhta attains unity in matter of pure intelliii^ence. For 
])ure intellifi^ence, accordinj^ to him, constitutes the 
essence ol the soul. But Bildarayana maintains that 
the released attains unity not only in respect ol pure 
intelli.i^ence but also in respect of attributes. Sankara 
sees the difliculty. So he resorts to a make-shift. He 
cannot take the slddkanla sutra as it is, but introduces 
the words and to have his desired 

meaning out of the sidni. He points out that the 
sutrakara here refers to the attainment of unity in 
respect of attributes from the standpoint of vyavaJiaya^ 

m qq ^ ii’’— 
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and to that in respect of pure intellij^^enoe from the 
standpoint of paramarlha. The Vaishnavficliaryas, 
generally speakini^^, and the Saivficharya Sreekantlia have 
seen no such meaning in the siilra. Xor do we see it. 
Tlie sulra gives us no indication to that effect. Conse- 
quently the sutras i — 7, to our mind, give no su])port 
to Sankara’s advaita theory. The released, according 
to the sii/rasj attain their {)wn essence after mnkli when 
their relation with prakrili ceases. Ihit how do they 
then accomplish their ]nirposes ? The next sulra 
(sutra S) replies that they effect their purposes by mere 
will.'' The released on that account become their own 
masters.- Hence there is no difliculty in that respect. 
A further doubt may arise. In the worldly stage we 
effect our purposes and desires through body and sense- 
organ>. Are we then to conclude that the released also 
possess body and sense-organs in the state of release f 
Acharya Badari concludes on the basis of the Sas/ras 
that the released are without minute b(j(li(is and 
sense-organs and so they accomplish their objects of 
desire by mere will.*’ Acharya Jaimini asserts that 
they possess minute bodies and sense-organs as there 
are texts showing that they can multi])ly themselves."' 
But Bfularayana points out that they are of both 
character just like the twelve days' sacriliee.' They can 

1. f’— 
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have bodies and sense-organs or can be without them at 
their will. Now a further question arises, — when they 
are without body and sense-organs how do they 
effect their ])urposes ? The sulrakara replies that the 
process may be analogous to that of the dreaming 
state. The y/nn.v in tlie state of dream see and enjoy 
objects, though they are at that time witliout gross 
body and sense-organs. The released, when without 
body and sense-organs may be viewed to effect their 
pur])oses in a similar way.^ But when the released 
come to have bodies and sense-organs, the objects of 
their desires present themselves just like things 
experienced during the waking state.- But how can the 
released nuilti])ly themselves i. e., become one-fold, 
three-fold, live-fold, and seven-fold ? The isitirakara 
replies that they do so just like a lamp. As a lamp 
by its light multiplies itself and occupies a pretty 
large area, so does the midita by his divine power.'* 
It follows from the preceding sutras that the muktas 
possess specilic cognition. But there is a text of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad which seems to deny 
specilic cognition to the released.'' The sutra i6 has 
been framed by way of its explanation.'* According 
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to Sankara and his scliool the word means 

dreamless sleep and the word means the state of 

linal release ( ). In tlieii opinion the Sruti havinc[ 

in view either of these two states refers to the absence 
of specific co, ignition ( ). But Ramanuja, 

Ximvarka, and others have interj)rcted tlie sutra in 
a different way. In tlieir opinion tlie word indeed 
means dreamless sleep. But the word means death 
and not final release as contended by tlie Uirmer class of 
thinkers. Thus the text in (piestion haviin^ in view 
either dreamless slee]) or death refers to the absence 
of consciousness. For the mnhlas become all-knowin,c[ 
accordingly to the Sruti and so the text cannot jiossiblv 
refer to the absence of consciousness of the nink/as,* 
It is needless to add that in the li<yht of the context 
we prefer the latter explanation. 

We have seen above that the wuktas ('an accomplish 
their purposes instantaneously at their very will. 
Hence the (piestion suiy.iyests itself, do they become 
all-powerful ? The next sutra, according to most of 
the commentators, is a reply to the same.t It is tau^yht 
therein that the released possess all powers except 
those of creation, preservation, and dissolution of the 
universe. For the Upanishads have never attributed 
such powers to the inuklas.X Most of the commentators 
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virtuiilly ajc^ree as to the interpretation of the aphorism. 
Acharya Sankara fully realises the force of this siitra. 
So he makes an attempt to explain away the difliciilty, 
on the ground that the aphorism in (iiiestion is meant 
(or the worshippers of saarniui Brahman and not for 
those of niriruna Brahman. The nit\(ri(na worshippers, 
in his view, become Brahman and as such become all- 
powerful. But most of the Vaishnava commentators 
and the Saiva commentator Sreekantha have failed to 
see any such meanimt in the sutra. They are of opinion 
that the sulra refers to the released without 

any distinction. In fact no such distinction obtains 
anywhere in the Sulras, On the contrary, the Sutras 
state in clear words that different viiiyas refered to in 
the Saslras lead but to the same result /. r. kn^wledijje 
of Brahman.'^ A worshipper is recpiired to practise any 
one of these for the attainment of Brahman and not 
all of them at the same time.t Sankara explains the 
sutra III. 3. 59 almost in the same way. But in his 
opinion the sutni is meant for the sayuua riiiya only 
and not for the niry[iincj rufva. h'rom a careful 
consideration of the whole Pfida it appears to us 
that it is equally applicable to all the vidyas without 
any distinction and Badarayana in fact has made no- 
where any such distinction amom^ the i^idyas. Further, 
Sri-Krishna in the Twelfth Discourse of the Geeta 
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declares that both and uirjirKna upasaiias lead 

but to the same result. Moreover, those who meditate 
on the nirgiina endure greater liardships and trials.iif 
For the above reasons the attempt of Sankara to explain 
away the diriiciilty on the basis of the difference 
between aao-ioia and )iiro-u}ia worship seems to be a 
failure. The apliorism evidently is a bar to advailism 
in Sankara’s form. 

If the released do not really become all-powerful as 
maintained in the ajihorism, how is it tliat in such texts 
as ^ o ) and so on, they have been 

endowed with all powers i In reply, the next isidra 
states that the enjoyments and powers refered to in the 
hxls liave reference to the s|)here of hiniuya/^arhJia 
and not to those of all-powerful Brahman. f Hence such 
texts cannot render the released all-powerful. 

According to the last two aphorisms the released 
cannot become all jKjjwerful. If so, how do they stand 
related to Brahman Badarayana states in sutra IV. 
4. 19. that he rises above all changes and goes on 
enjoying His bliss for ever.i 

Jiiisr qms gwgfrr 1 f’f 
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RiiniJinuja; Ijaladcva and otlicrs also lollow the same 
line ol interpretation. But Aeharya Sankara offers an 
explanation, which a|)pears altoi;ether out of place. In 
his opinion the siiira refers to two forms of Brahman — 
chan^^eable and unchan, i;ea])le. Brahman must not 
bo taken to have a (‘hani^eable form only but He 
has a form w'hich is above all chani^^e, for the Sruti 
refers to such form. It appears to us that the .^idra 
cannot be interpreted in the way Sankara does. There 
cannot be any earthly reason for the sudden introduc- 
licm of two modes of existence of Brahman in a IVula 
W’hicli deals exclusively with the state of the released. 
In the next ,su/ra Bailarayana adds by way of con- 
iirmation that both the Sruti and the Smriti also reler 
to such abidiu,^’ of the released in Brahman. ★ Though 
the released abide in non-division with Brahman they 
do not altogether lose themselves. They retain their 
power of enjoying eternal bliss. They attain full unity 
in the matter of enjoyment only but not in power. They 
are joined unto the Lord as His part and parcel and go 
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on driiikiiRi^ into His joy for ever. This is tlie teaching 
of the siitra 21.* The Vedanta-sutras emphatically 
proclaim that one who attains complete unity in 
enjoyment returns not— passes beyond the cycle of 
births iind deaths. 

The jiva bei^ins his life as harla or at^cnt. In the 
safusann sta,C[e, he feels that he is the principal actor in 
the (ield. He thinks, he acts, he desires and feels. But 
when he is reborn in Spirit throiii^h love, his ei^oisni 
passes away. He becomes poor in spirit and realises 
Ciod in all things and all thin.i^s in Hod. He stands not 
in the wisdom of men hut in that of his lovin.i,^ Hod. 
He eoeth and selleth all he hath and buyeth joy and 
peace which passeth all reasonin^,^ 

I”— 

Plato teaches that when the soul in herself beholds 
thinccs in themselves ‘she is drawn of lierself to what 
is pure, and eternal, and immortal, and beiiyij of the 
same nature cleaves thereunto.’! But the Hindu 
Scriptures and the Xew Testament a step further. 
The Upanisliads not only enjoin that the released attain 
unity in nature with Brahman but further pro- 

claim that Theirs is eternal peace and 'tis not for others.’! 
The Geeta alludes to the attainment of union in respect 
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of ^^oclly nature ( ) and promises supreme peace 

to devotees/ St. Paul speaks of union of true Chiistians 
with God as one spiril and of consequent attainment 
of peace passing all uiiderstandini^. The Brahma-sutras 
have but the same teaching to offer in a more jdnlo- 
sophical way. We read in the Brahma-sutras that the 
released attain iinitjii in respect of attributes and in- 
telli.i^^ence but not in respect of all-powerfulness and 
that they abide in God for ever in enjoyment of perfect 
bliss. Be it noted that Deiissen’s statement rej^ardin^^ 
the /fi(j/^s/ia of the \'edanta that “it is not the fallini^^of 
the drop into the inlinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, 
becoming free from the fetters of voice,” is only true 
of Sankara's view.t Anything like it is foreign to 
Badarayana. 


f Viilt* “ Philostipliy of llu* YtHlaiita” — an aiUln*^'^ 
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Conclusions. 

All the philosophical systems of the world have pre- 
suppositions of their own, and this is e(]ually true of the 
system ol Sankara, rounded, as it is, on the revealed texts 
of the Upanishads. The ])hilosophical system of Sankara 
starts with the ])resu])position that the revealed texts 
of the Upanishads are the only prool' with regard to 
Brahman who jxisseth all understjlnding and reasoning 
and that they testify to the existence of one all-})ervading 
consciousness above all relations. In other words, one 
all-pervading indivisible consc iousness is the only truth 
or paraway iJui according to Sankara. This all-])ervading 
intelligence which is Brahman of Sankara )s one without 
a second. But tliere exists a ])henomenal universe of 
variety consisting of sentient and nonsentient beings 
which re(|uiies explanation. How can its existence 
be explained ? Hence arises the necessity of the 
doctrine of juaya or aiudya for Sankara. But what is 
may a or avidya according to Sankara ? It is in his 
opinion something unspeakable wliich can be charac- 
terized neither as lafva nor other than tatva but still in 
some way or other it constitutes the seed f)f this 
phenomenal universe of names and forms.* This maya 
not only evolves a variety of names and forms but 

l’’ — Sankara'^ blia-li\a to Mitra il. 1. 14 
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conceals the eternal Brahman and makes Him appear as 
so many knowers and enjoyers. It is important to note 
that Sankara views maya as the sell'^ as it were, of the 
omnis(‘ient Isvara but not of the Hii^diest Brahman. 
He nowhere tells us in what relation, if at all in any, 
it stands to the Hi,<^hest Brahman. The Highest 
Brahman is all-intelligence and there cannot be anything 
but intelligence in Him.* But it is the function of mfiyfi 
to give rise to this false universe of names and forms 
and to limit the Highest Self, without touching in 
any way His own essence. In short, creation of 
error in the shape of multiplicity is the precise duty 
of maya as enunciated by Sankara. f But. Brahman 
of Sankara is all-intelligence and so according to his 
own showing there cannot be any tinge of }uaya in 
Him. Sankara evidently is in dilliculty with regard to 
his conception of maya. He knows not where to place 
it in his scheme of existence. He cannot take it as 
something real. For that would go to make the 
universe of names and forms real as well. Xor can he 
take it as something unreal. If it is something 
unreal, tl\en it cannot possibly limit the Highest 
Lord. One of his devoted disciples — Vidyaranya 
Svamin has of course come to his rescue but to no 

* g ii*’ 
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purpose. Vidyafanya siii^i^ests that maya is really 
the sakti or power of Brahman as the power of biirnin;^^ 
is that of lire. It has no existence apart from Brahman ; 
its reality can be inferred only from the effects it 
produces. As it exists only throu“[h Brahman^ it is 
not real by itself. Xor can it be conceived as unreal 
for it is the or jiower of Brahman.^ Some 

scholars liave lately adopted this view of We 

would welcome such a view if we could. This would 
certainly take away some of the serious differences 
between him and his opponents. But Sankara in 
his (’ommentary has nowhere viewed Diaya as the 
sakti of Brahman. On the other haiul, he is more in- 
clined to roL^ard maya not as somethin, t;' real abidini^^ in 
Brahman, but as 'hi nun*e illusion similar to a wri<ra- 
IrisJniika' as Deussen and Thibaut rij^ditly ])()int out. 
It is rather a sort of incomprehensilile maiijical power 
whicli enables Brahman to jiroduce these illusory 
appearances of animate and in-animate bein.^s.t As a 
rope is mistaken for a snake apj)arently only and when 
the delusion ceases, the snake vanishes, siK'h is also the 
case with this universe projected by niava or i,<^Miorance. 
One who becomes God no lon,!^x*r experiences this 

(‘li:ij)t*T II, >lnkii-> 17 — 7 »:’). 
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delusion. ★ Sankura in his commentary to sutra III. 
2. II, while (liscussin<f tlie (juestion of the two forms of 
Ijrahman states in plain words that one and the same 
reality by its very nature cannot be with varieties 
and without tliem. As a piece of transparent i^dass 
assumes redness owini>‘ to the juxta])osition ol lac 
thoui^li in reality it h.as none— its redness being a pure 
delusion, so Braliman — the highest principle of pure 
intelligence assumes characteristics other than His 
own in conjunction with the iipadJns though in reality 
He has none, — His assumption of the upadJiis being a 
])ure delusion. The Acharya concludes that Brahman 
is to be viewed without visvsJias or varieties under all 
circumstances. t So how can then inaya be regarded 
as a real sakli of Brahman in view of Sankara's 
direct teachings to the contrary Ramanuja perti- 
nently observes that this supposed maya can have no 
abode to reside in under Sankara’s philosophical scheme. 
It cannot abide in Brahman, for Brahman according to 
Sankara, is self-luminous intelligence and so He cannot 
on his own supposition be the seat of ??iaya or avidya. 
Xeither can it have a seat in the jiva^ for the sell hood 

;nldn*» km “flu* Nh'danta 
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of the jiva is its own product aiul so it cannot possibly 
support that whicli is tlic cause of its very existence. 
Thus the position of niaya in Sankara’s philoso])hical 
system seems to be anomalous. Hut the Vaishnava 
teachers and the Saiva teacher— Sreekantha view niaya 
as somethin^t teal and identify it with the inanimate 
prakrili of Brahman havinit the (pialities of saliva^ 
rajas and /a}Hns.* When the jivas stand envel()])cd 
by the qualities oi' jrakri/i they are in bondaii^e and 
when perchance throiiith hhakli or lovini^ devotion 
these fetters are remo\ ed they attain unity in nature 
witli Braliman and enjov His bliss for e\’er. The 
Vaishnavat haryas ])articularly Ramanuja have shown 
that Sankara’s doctrine of niaya cannot be sn]')j)ortcd 
on the basis of tlie Saslras^ wliereas tlieir own has 
the fullest support of the Scrij)tures.t Xow to follow 
up. As Brahman is without I'lscshas or varieties, 
Sankara has been compelled to deny all reality to the 
jivas, thoui^^h some teachers of his own school, accord- 
ini,^ to his own statement, have done so.i We have 
stated above that he has conceived the jiva either as 
Brahman limited by the (jualities of the hiiddhi or 
simply as a rellection ol Brahman. In whatever way 
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we niay conceive of the jlva^ the advaili.sts have 
no place for tlie individual soul. As Brahman accord- 
inf' to them is witliout all visrshas there cannot 
be place for the acJiaryas^ sai'es, n'sJiis^ or revealed 
Scriptures eitluT in their philosophical scheme. 
vSankara has ])oinled out in some places of his bhashya 
that the revealed texts of the Upanishads are the only 
proof with ref^'ard to Brahman, but in otlier places he 
has maintained that the knowled.i'e derived from the 
Sastras is false as well. If so, how are we to fj^ain 
knowledf^e rei^^ardini:^ Brahman wlio is without all 
:'iscs//(7s accordinfi[ to Sankara ? This position of 
Sankara, we must say, is suicidal. As the jiva is 
Brahman Himself under the veil of the there 
can not be any necessity for upasaua or worship. 
For upasana implies an object of worship which is 
wanting' in Sankara’s scheme from the standpoint 
0 ^ pa raniarlha. Sankara has noted in different places 
of his l)Jias/iya that all forms of i/pasaaa enumerated 
in the Sutras stand connected with the sa^srufia I'idya 
and not with the niry^uua vidya. He jj^oes the length 
of stating that a devotee meditating on the Highest 
Brahman through the syllable Om reaches the 
abode of the hiranyayrarbha or lower Brahman only 
and not that of the highest Brahman and gradually 
on the attainment of true knowledge lie reaches the 
Most High.* But the Upanishads and the Geeta 

' — Sankara's ooiuinontarv to Mitra I. 1 ). 1.’5. 
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teach otherwise. They enjoin in iininisLakable words 
that through unswerving devotion one can reach 
the Most High.' They hirther ])rocIaiiii that that one 
meditating on Brahman through the syllable Om 
reaches tlie highest path.! But if one can not reach 
the Highest through whole-hearted devotion, how can 
he at all reach Him ? In his opinion the vidvan wliose 
soul has l^een enlightened by the texts such as ‘That 
art thou’ and the like inculcating that there is no 
difference between his individual self and the Highest 
Self does not pass out of the body but obtains at the 
moment of death immediate linal release and ]uitting 
away all fetters of maya asserts itself in its true nature, 
which is nothing else but the absolute Highest 
Brahman. But all the revealed Scriptures of the 
Hindus especially the Puranas and Tanlras refer to 
the siddJia-mauh'as and they furtluir teach that any 
one having a siddha-manira from [ijfiini having vision 
of the eternal truths can attain to the Highest. But 
such mantras according to Sardcara’s showing can not 
yield the Highest. If so, what necessity can there be 
for resorting to a ])ath which does not enable us to 
get the Highest Lord If there is such a royal road 
to moksha as indicated by Sankara, none ought to 
follow a circuitous path. If the knowledge of the texts 
of the L'panishads pointing to oneness is the only path 
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to final release, then the »SVz,s7;v?.s' must liave taii<^ht the 
rule of the .slddha-manlras to no purpose. But alas ! 
Indians have never swerved from the path of the rishis 
in spite of the tearliin.^s ol Sankara to the contrary. 
We have noted above that the state of final release 
proclaimed by Sankara is one of pure intelligence 
without specific coi^nition. In other words, it is some- 
thin, similar to tliat of dreamless slee]). We hanker 
after eternal bliss and you ])oint to a state akin to 
that of sound sleep. We want bread and you i^ive us 
stone instead. Is it the siitfiunni boniini that has been 
ju'omised to unswerving: devotee's bv all the i^n'eat 
teac'hers of the world ? Is it the state of bJiunia sithha 
or supreme bliss ])ro('laimed in the Tpanishads and 
other Hindu scriptures y We think it is not. To say 
the least such tea('hin,<;s are not in keepini^^ with (uir 
best traditions and hii^diest aspirations. Time will 
deal out to them the fate they deserve. 

The \'aishnava schools, i^enerally speakini^, and the 
Saiva school of Sreekantha teach that the essential 
differences existini^ between matter, soul, and God are 
intrinsic and natural. Cjod, who is the same as the 
Supreme Brahman, is the cause of the universe, and the 
universe made up of matter and stud beine: the manifes- 
tation of His bixly or sakti from its causal state is the 
effect produced by him. Matter and soul form the 
body of God according: to Ramanuja and Sreekantha, 
and they are His saklis accordimj^ to Ximvarka, 
Bakuleva, Sreenivasa, and others. By the words body 
and sakti they mean much the same thing. Ramanuja 
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in Ills biiashya to siitra TI 3. 47, says that the R‘lation 
of the universe to Brahman is liketliat of a ray of liij^ht 
to a linninant, tliat of .s 7 ?/. 7 / (n power [('t a soiirc'e ol' 
power or that of a body to its soul. Barasara and other 
rishis also view tlie relation in a similar wav.' Thus 
Ramanuja ivj^nirds the relation ol the universe ol 
sentient and non-sentient beim^s to (BmI as analos^nnis 
to that ol' a .s7//v7 / to its source thoui^di he frcHjiumtly 
uses the analoyv of bod\' anil soul to e\])ress that 
relation. 

The relation ol sfj/i'// or ]')ower to its siuircc is one 
of unity-in -ditfereni'e. d'here is dilferencc' bi'lweim a ray 
ofliii’htand it> linninant. But there is non-difference 
as well. A ray oflieht i'- but a mode oftlie linninant 
— is but the luininanl in M)me ^hajie.t 'I'lie ( panisiiad 
re.i^ards the iini\er-e of the li\in,L’‘ and non-hAinit as 
the loot o! Br<dim<in.t Sank.na, a-> iiolcd abo\e, admits 
that tlu* word foot in the text meaiH As the 

uni\erse oftlie livini/ and non-li\ini' can constitute 
the of Brahman in the onh' wa\' ol that of a rav 

of lii’ht to its source, this hhi ddhln da relation has 
practically been rccoitni^ed in the 1 '])ani>had. I'he 
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ClceUi m’cws both the inaleriiil universe and the jiva 
as praknli ol' Ijrahinan/ The material Universe is 
viewed as the (ip^ra ( changeable ) and the jiva as the 
pard (imchan.^eable) praknli ol the Hii^hest Lord. The 
(leeta uses the words ks/ia/a and akshara lor the 
material uiii verst* and tlie jira resjiectively in a diHerent 
Discourse, t 

lUiitli, water, lire, air, ctlu‘r, nuuias^ laiddh , and 
ahiinkaiii arc >im|)ly the eii^ditlold (ii\i^ion o) II is 
('luin^j^eable pnihnii and the jiva is tlie eternal iiaisa 
of Brahman. It has been tlistinctlv pointed out in the 
Geeta that the Hij^hest Lord is Mijierior to l)oth the 
ksJ/ara and the aks/iara.i As atx'ordini^ to tlie Geeta 
the mate] ial Universe and the jiva are praknli of (h'xl 
and as He is viewcvl as superior to both of them as well, 
the relation of the* material universe and tin* jiva to 
God has undoubtedly been conceived as one of 
hhrddbiu da in tlie (leeta too. The \ edanta-sutras rec^ard 
Brahman not only as the operative cause of the 
material universe but as its praknli or matter as 
well. We have shown above that the jiva ha.^ iieen 
rci^arded as eternal a visa of Brahman in the Sutras. 
Badarayana states in unequivocal terms that the 
relation ol the universe to Brahnian is comparable to 
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that of the rays of li^[ht to the sini.‘ In il lustra tinp^ 
the relation of the jiva to Brahman he luis but resorted 
to the same examj^le. t Thus in his opinion too the 
relation of the unis erse of the living and non-livint;' to 
that of Brahman is one bJicd a hlmUi. Sankara in his 
(•(nnmentarv lo tlie Brihad-aranvaka l/j'janisliad \*-i, has 
(■oin])ated the t!d\'aila-d\uiila theory as proinulcMted 
by Bhartri-pra])aneha. Sankara ari^mes tliat two 
(‘onlradictorv attributes dvaila and advaita, — dual and 
single can not be true of the same objec't. riie union of 
eontradietories !na\' take ])laee in ])henomenal objeets 
sueh as the sea and its waves wliic'h are identieal-in- 
difl'erenee biu not in noumenon-The '‘sim])le” eternal 
objeet. W’e ]K)!nl out in reply that thost‘ wiio advocate 
the union of ad\ aita-dvaita in noumenon never view 
it as one ol eontradidories. In tlieir o])ini()n when the 
]W'A attains tlu; Divine nature of Brahman then only 
this union talo's ])]aee. lienee under tlie ail ,uiil(i~(ivaita 
theory a> uj)lield b\' tlie \'ai>hnavas iluai* is really no 
union ot eontradietories but onlv that of the o])ieets ol 
.-similar nature. To Use the laneua^e ol Plato the jlva.^ 
d)ein,<: of tile same nature cleave thereunto.’ 

We have noted in a jirevious (Tapter that a('eordin<( 
to the Bralnna-sutras as interj)reted by the \'aishnava 
teachers and the Saiva teacher— Sreekantlia the jiva v< 
an immutable knower of very minute size. 'Phis theory 
is technically known as the anu-vadu. d'his doctrine 
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reminds us of the tlieory of the monads of European 
philosophy. The word monad in its modern significa- 
tion was made current by Giordano Bruno, who used 
it, in (conscious opposition to tlie atoms of Democritus, 
to denote the individual elementary substances in 
which the divine essence of the universe manifests 
itself. N(;xt, Leibnitz in antithesis to the philosophy of 
Spino/a, formulates his theory of the plurality of monads 
which constitutes the element of all reality, the 
fundamental being of the whole ])hysical and spiritual 
universe. The monads, in his conception, are not 
material or extended like the atoms of the physicists 
and the mechanical philosophers, but they are ‘meta- 
physical points,’ or ‘immaterial centres of tbree.’ But 
as Leibnitz views his monads as cpialitatively different, 
it is (lifiicult to see how interaction between different 
monads can at all take place. In order to cure this 
defect Lotze, who has his roots in the Monadology, 
conceives the monads or spiritual substances not as 
absolute or unrelated reals, but as organic members of 
one world, moments in the life of one Being who 
conditions them all and makes reciprocal interaction 
possible. Ladd follows Lotze. Lodge suggests as a 
working hypothesis that life or soul “may be a real 
and basal form ol existence, and therefore persistent."^ 
The Vedanta by teaching that it is an eternal 
knower of very minute size virtually regards it as 
a real and basal form of existence. If “life is itself a 
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guiding principle, a controlling agency” as has been 
maintained by the scientists of repute, tlien we think 
that the V'edantic conception of life is the best that has 
been advanced up to date. It is applicable not only to 
human life, but to all life— to that of all animals, 
and even of plants ; and in our opinion it is the only 
theory that enables the thinkers to lit the known facts 
of ordinary vitality into a thinkable scheme. 

In the west, generally speaking, philosophy is 
speculation, thinking consideration of things. The 
moral nature of the ]diilosopher in no way alfects his 
speculation. Good mental endowment and learning are 
deemed ([uite sullicient for his purpose.* Some western 
thinkers and some Indians too have regarded the philo- 
sophical system of the Vedanta in a similar light. But 
nothing can be far from the truth. We have pointed out 
in Chapter I., that the Vedanta is both a philosopliy and 
a religion at the same time. It is not a philosophy 
which merely argues, but it is a practical philosophy. 
Western scholars are gradually realising that religion is 
a practical activity and that we ouglit to renounce the 
hope of finding philosophical proofs of religious beliefs. f 
The Brahma-sutras contain all tliat is necessary for 
the practi(’al realisation of Brahman in life. In this 

Vitl<‘ Wntxin >})'»', Sfmkti and Sfmita^ pp. a-7. 
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connexion the rcculers are particularly referred to 
Adhyaya IV, I'ada I, of the Sutras. 

The Katha Upanishad teaches that “he wlioin the 
Spirit (‘hooseth, ^^etteth the Spirit and to liiin God 
discoverelh His body.”' The (jeeta enjoins that ‘'by 
bhakti or Ion in, devotion lie knoweth Me in essence, 
wiio and what I ain.’ t i he Sutras but take up the 
same strain and declare that Brahman can be known 
bv or devotion.+ They lurther tell us what 

the devotees experience when they see God. When 
the devotees see God, their fetters are removed, all 
sorrows are split, all doubts vanish, and all works 
become nothini^. They enter into Brahman just like 
streams into the ocean ; they leave behind them luuna 
and — their ahankara (ei^oism), but not their 
own self or individuality. They are jtiined unto the 
Hii^hest Lord as one spirit and abide in Him lor ever 
enjoyini^- His bliss which passeth all comprehension. 
And so the Vedanta in its unfalsilied lorm is the greatest 
consolation in the sufferin.it of life and death, is the 
stron,c[est sup])ort ol the seekers alter truth, and is 
the hii^host path that has ever been revealed unto 
humanity. It is not for India alone, in the lan^uaije 
of Swamin Vivekananda, it is for the whole world. In 
the whole world there is hardly any study so benelicial 
and ennoblini:; as that of the Vedanta. Xa ' it is 
destined sooner or later to become the faiti )1 the 
whole world. 











